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Introduction 

The Basel Mission and its major quarterly Missions-Magazin 

The Basel gentlemen and their Swabian secretary 1 who constituted themselves the governing Committee of 
the new Basel Mission in 1815 had two immediate objectives. They wanted to start a Mission College with a 
full-time appointed head ( Inspektor ), which would train staff for the new missionary societies being founded 
in many protestant parts of Europe in the decades around 1800. And they wanted to start a substantial 
quarterly surveying the whole dynamic world-wide field of protestant missionary activism, to build up 
informed support in an educated German-speaking readership. Like the Missionary College, the periodical 
was launched in 1816. Its title: Magazin fiir die neueste Geschichte der protestantischen Missions- und 
Bibelgesellschaften . 2 

In the volumes which we have used for Journeys and Encounters the Magazin’s format nestles comfortably 
in the hand - 12x19cm. But the volumes demand committed reading. The 1816 volume consisted of 596 
printed pages, the 1826 - 764pp.; 1836 - 836pp.; 1846 - 794pp. But if the effort of reading was and is 
considerable, so must the production have been - the effort of researching, translating, editing, type-setting 
and proof reading. And we have noticed, in the detailed work we have done, very few misprints, and those 
mostly involving Indian names where the chain of communication must have been quite vulnerable to 
copying mistakes. 

The Basel Mission was in a particularly good position to attempt to communicate a general survey of the 
developing protestant mission activist Internationale. It had excellent contacts in London via a pastor of the 
German congregation there, who was also a member of the leadership of the British and Loreign Bible 
Society (BLBS). Indeed, from 1816 and right through the period we review, 100 pp. of each year’s volume 
was taken up by translations of periodic reports of the BLBS. The links to the British Church Missionary 
Society (CMS) were also close - something like 100 graduates of the Basel Mission College went to work 
for the CMS during the first decades of the College’s existence. The Basel Mission was also in a good 
position to communicate with German-speaking pietist and evangelical activists since its "mother 
organisation" - the Basel Deutsche Christentumsgesellschaft (the German Christianity Society) - had been 
building up a powerful network of communication not only in what was to become Germany, but also in the 
German-speaking diaspora in the rest of Europe. Before 1815 its periodical, the Sammlungen fur Liebhaber 
christlicher Wahrheit und Gottseligkeit had pioneered the distribution of translated versions of reports from 
the new Anglo-Saxon missions in the Germanophone world. 

Lrom the early 1820s, however, the Basel Mission began to send missionaries out on its own account, at first 
to the Russian Caucasus and Persia (work which stopped after a Russian prohibition of the Basel Mission in 
the late 1830s); briefly to Liberia, then to what is now Ghana from 1829; and to India from 1834. 

Reflecting these developments, from the early 1820s one of the quarterly numbers of the Magazin fiir die 
neueste Geschichte... each year came to be devoted to the annual report presented at the Basel Mission 

festival, usually in June. Thus one quarterly number of the Magazin fiir die neueste Geschicht .became 

potentially, for modem scholars, a source on the activities of the Basel Mission itself. 3 


1 C.F. Spittler who had been called from Wtirttemberg to work for the Basel "German Christianity Society" - see 
below - was a driving force behind many of the pietist innovations in the city which, like the Basel Mission, were 
founded in the first half of the 19 th century. 

2 "Evangelisch" was substituted for "protestantisch" in 1818. In 1857 the name was shortened to Evangelisches 
Missions-Magazin, the title under which the periodical often appears in bibliographies, even in the years when its real 
name was still Magazin fiir die neueste Geschichte.... Later name changes: in 1975 Evangelisches Missions-Magazin 
became Zeitschrift fiir Mission, which in turn morphed in 2007 into Zeitschrift fiir interkulturelle Theologie 

3 For people interested in exact chronology it is important to bear this event in mind, since an annual report which 
appears to be for the year in which the Missionsfest takes place in fact covers at least the second half of the preceding 
year, if not more - and not the second half of the cited year. A reference to "this year" in the Annual Report can, 
therefore, refer to one of two calendar years. For this reason in our headings we state the year in which a report was 
published, but add the year before, as in "[1846-] 1845". 
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Right up to mid-century the scale of activity of the Basel Mission abroad was relatively small, however, and 
to compensate for this the annual report used a lot of space to print correspondence from its missionaries in 
the field, more or less, as far as we can see, verbatim . 4 It remains true that, to get as close as possible to all 
the missionaries’ reports from a particular mission station one needs to consult the MS records held in Basel. 
But reading the relevant quarterly number of the Magazinfiir die neueste Geschichte... is a useful way from 
the 1820s, to the early 1850s of getting fairly close to what was going on, much more quickly than work with 
manuscripts in the old German handwriting allows. And as printed, many of the reports still have the 
immediacy of diaries, with encounters with local people often recounted in dialogue form. 

The Magazinjur die neueste Geschichte....has been, over the last half-century, however, little used. I (PJ) 
realised its potentiality for the first time when tracing the biography of the first Basel missionary to survive 
long in Ghana, Andreas Riis. There is a large literature on this man, mostly hagiographical and generated by 
people using the same restricted body of secondary sources over and over again. But the Magazinfiir die 

neueste Geschichte .actually published his reports from his work in inland Ghana in the late 1830s. These 

neglected documents allow one a quite different approach to both what he did - and (important for the actual 
regional history of what is now an African church, and its environment) how the kingdom which received 
him reacted. 5 Somewhat later, we were alerted to brief and negative references to a lingayat group in the 
official history of the Basel Mission, which the missionaries called the Kalagnanas. This looked interesting, 
because they were apparently trying to join the new Basel Mission in Northern Karnataka in en bloc in 1840. 
We turned to the Magazinfiir die neueste Geschichte... looking for more enlightenment about the Indian side 
of the story - and struck oil. Here were the raw materials to enable us to trace this and other early 
encounters between missionaries and vigorous religious traditions in Northern Karnataka, and perhaps to 
enable us, too, to trace the missionaries' changing approaches to existing faiths in the region. 


Selection and Emphasis: Encounters with Lingayats 

The original motivation behind the set of translations and summaries we have called Journeys and 
Encounters was to provide deep historical background for a joint seminar for Christian and Lingayat scholars 
in Bangalore in November 2007, organised by the Christian Institute for Study of Religion and Society 
(CISRS) and the Lingayat organisation Basava Samiti. The topic was the life of Chanappa Uttangi, a Basel 
Mission trained Kannadiga theologian active in the first half of the 20 th century. He wrote many books on 
lingayatism and its founder, Basava, and tried to help both Christians and hindus to engage in meaningful 
dialogue. For lingayats, he became a valued authority on lingayatism and its literature. This helped to trigger 
our work on earlier Basek Mission encounters with lingayats which were clearly important as a background 
to Uttangi's own family history and his work. 6 

The translations and summaries begin ( Section One) with the earliest Basel Mission journeys to Northern 
Karnataka which recorded substantial encounters with religious leaders and religious traditions. Section Two 
concentrates on events in 1839-40, when the missionaries were confronted with the Kalagnanas, who took 
steps to join the Basel Mission church en masse, though eventually their frustration at the rigidity of the 


4 A. and G. Frenz have checked the published version against the original MSS of famously long reports from 
H.Mogling and G.Weigle on a journey to Dharmastalla and Subramania (in Dakshina Karnataka) in 1840 (personal 
communication). The editorial changes were mainly minor alterations in punctuation - which have little influence on 
the English translation - or the addition of explanations of Indian terms to clarify them for readers in Europe. The 
printed versions of these reports are referred to on p. *2.10 in the list of the Appendices to the Annual Report for [1840- 
] 1841. 

"The Scandal of Continuing Inter-Cultural Blindness in Mission Historiography - the case of Andreas Riis in 
Akwapim", International Review of Mission 1998, pp. 67-66 (a shortened version of the original German essay 
published in Zeitschrift fur Mission, 1997). 

6 The publications preparatory to the CISRS/Basava Samithi Seminar were: Gunjal, S.R., Life and Work of an inter¬ 
faith pioneer, Channappa Uttangi 1881-1962, 156 pp., Bangalore (CISRS) 2007; and A Channappa Uttangi Reader, 
ed. Amn Kumar Wesley, 204 pp., Bangalore (CISRS), 2007. 
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Basel Mission response caused them to withdraw. The documents continue through the 1840s (Sections 
Three to Five), over a series of years in which there clearly continued to be considerable interest among the 
people of North Karnataka in the missionaries’ religion and their sacred scriptures. The interest of the Basel 
missionaries in Indian religions is also marked. However, the intense difficulty of persuading indigenous 
people from Northern Karnataka to take the step of "conversion" which the missionaries defined very 
precisely - and drawing them into the closely administered life of the Christian community thereafter - is 
clearly visible in these sections. Then, towards the end of the 1840s, particularly well documented in Section 
Six, the missionaries encounter another lingayat group, which they called the "Guru Nudi", and which 
became especially important in the founding of small congregations in and around Betgeri and Guledgudd.. 

It is important to analyse what happened on both sides of this relationship - and to consider how far, after the 
debacle with the Kalagnana, the progressive missionaries, at least, developed flexible and dialogical 
attitudes to the people who sought them out. 

Choosing to work on Northern Kamakata has had one interesting by-product. Most of the work done in 
recent years on the Basel Mission's early period in India has concentrated on certain key individuals like 
Hermann Gundert, or on particular aspects of mission work, like education, language development or the 
Mission Industries on the coast 7 . The missionaries in Northern Karnataka offer a selection of forgotten 
people, going about their daily business and exploring their part of the sub-continent. Who, indeed, 
nowadays (apart from the leaders of some congregations in the district) has heard of names like the Hillers, 
the Layers, the Lehners, Leonberger, Kies? And the same can be said of the Indian side. We have all heard of 
the early Basel Mission brahmin convert Andarao Kaundinya and his work in Mangalore and Anandapur. 

But who in modem times has heard the name of Christian Sudschi, former Gum Nudi priest and later key 
pioneer catechist in Betgeri and Guleddgudd? And who, indeed, knows nowadays the name of Koppa 
Gowda, the evidently competent and energetic Kalagnana leader, whose reputation among his followers may 
well have been severely damaged by his contact with the Basel Missionaries in 1839-40? 

There is naturally no final end-point to a translation project of this kind. The earlier Basel Mission churches 
and institutions are still central in the life of the Church of South India's Diocese of North Karnataka - and 
history can be read from early times to now, but also in the reverse direction! However, it seemed reasonable 
to close this first series of translations with the Missionsmagazin of 1852. In 1851-2 the Basel Mission's 
CEO came on an extended visit of inspection to India. It was the first and only time before 1884 that a 
member of the Mission Committee in Basel visited any of the mission stations overseas. Inspektor Josenhans 
was rather disturbed by the tendency of the missionaries in India to go their own independent way. He was 
especially critical of the nascent dialogical attitudes shown by the main Betgeri missionary, Konrad Hiller, 
and worked hard to (re-)establish a Basel Mission orthodoxy which emphasised preaching and not dialogue. 
However, Josef Josenhans was a very acute observer, and he tried hard to understand what was going on, in 
order to make sensible decisions about long-term policy. So his contribution to the Annual Report published 
in 1852 makes a logical conclusion to what we have presented here - and he promises us an unusually 
detailed insight into a cross section of the Basel Mission in its Indian surroundings in the middle of the 19 th 
century when we have the rest of his writings about this journey under control. 

Another reason for ending the series of translations from the Missionsmagazin in 1852 is that in the 1853 
there was a change in the publication policy of the Basel Mission. In that year, for the first time, a German- 
language annual report with a somewhat different format was published separately. In the Missions-Magazin 
of 1853 this is reflected in the way the report on each mission station was reduced from several pages to a 
short summary. Furthermore access to key reports from Basel missionaries in any given location becomes 
increasingly difficult from the 1850s on. I (PJ) know from my own experience when producing a long set of 
translations of documents on the Basel Mission in 19 th century Ghana that by the 1860s only a fraction of the 
reports written on a specific station found their way into print - whereas in the years we are dealing with 
here, although one must be aware that some key small development may have been reported in a document 


7 Albrecht Frenz, often co-operating with Scaria Zacaria, has produced many publications on the important language 
scholars.Hermann Gundert, Herrmann Mogling, Gottfried Weigle and his wife Pauline, and Herman Kaudinya. 
Reinhard Wendt has published a book on Ferdinand Kittel. There have been publications on the Basel Mission 
industries, for example by Ruedi Fischer and J. Raghaviah, and on schools, for instance by Hepzi Joy. 
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which was not published, on the whole the bulk of the official correspondence generated by Basel 
missionaries in Northern Karnataka does appear in print, 

We should add that the Magazinfiir die neueste Geschichte.... presented us with a permanent 
temptation to break through the discipline of a concentration on Northern Karnataka. It is true that our first 
drive was devoted to identifying the materials specifically on Basel Mission relations with organised 
Hinduism from Dharwad northwards and eastwards. But the flanking material on other topics and other areas 
was so interesting that we sometimes extended our focus to other themes, for example the long and detailed 
descriptions of missonaries’ travel and the establishment of schools, in which there was a lot of local interest. 
There are also some summaries of documents of general interest from Mangalore, which was the most 
important centre of Basel Mission’s work in India, and some from materials from the Basel Mission's general 
report about its Mission Seminary in Basel and its general position in the world. 

Finally - the English-language printed Basel Mission Annual Reports, produced in India for a local 
readership from 1841 to 1913, do provide important and useful materials for people who do not read 
German. But a comparison of the 1841 documents offered here with those in printed English annual report 
for the same year makes it clear that in this German-speaking organisation, the main weight of report-writing 
was devoted to the German language. 8 

Translation from another time and another culture 

As we worked on these translations, we learned a great deal about the culture of the missionaries; their 
attitudes to life and death, and to their Christian faith. Even though we are members of the Swiss Reformed 
Church in Basel, their culture is not our culture. The attitudes of these German and Swiss pietists of the 
nineteenth century seem very foreign - and sometimes even shocking. Their fundamental conviction was that 
the most important thing for any individual was to accept Christ, and be freed from the fate of being cast for 
ever into outer darkness at the Day of Judgement - which some of them may well have believed was 
imminent. As a result of this conviction, they were prepared to see suffering - for example a famine or a 
cholera epidemic - as a sign from God to encourage people to turn to Him (though this did not stop them 
from trying hard to help sufferers with the limited means they had at their disposal at that time). We should 
point out that their apparent hard-heartedness in explaining misfortune was not confined to what they said to 
people of other nations. The hope that suffering could lead to a change of heart applied to their own friends 
and relatives. 9 And there are frequent critical references to the “lukewarm” Christians in Europe - who they 
perhaps saw as even more in danger of damnation than people in other countries who had never heard the 
message of the Gospel. 

An honest translator cannot do anything to soften these attitudes. But we want to remind readers that these 
documents do come from another time, and that few European Christians today share them. We can only try 
to translate the ideas of the missionary writers as precisely as possible without, however, using provocative 
or discriminatory language. 

Complete precision is elusive in any translation. This is even more true when the original writings come 
from another time, another culture, and a very different geographical location from ours. Words that are 
hardly in use today are not usually a problem - they can be found in dictionaries. A much greater problem is 
presented by words that are in use still, but which were used by the missionary writers to convey different 
concepts and shades of meaning. A simple example is the word “planning”. Today, we take it for granted 


' These printed English-language reports are difficult to find, but complete series exist in the Archive of the Basel 
Mission in Basel, and in the libraries of Karnataka Theological College in Mangalore, and United Theological College 
Bangalore. 

9 Pauline Bacmeister , recovering from a very frightening storm at sea on her way to marry Gottfried Weigle in India, 
wrote in her diary, "I also shed some tears for my dear Gustav [presumably a relative who was also travelling by sea], 
who perhaps was also experiencing such storms, and if they would only draw him towards the Messiah, they are worth 
the deepest of gratitude." Translation by Veena Maben in Zukunft in Gedenken / Future in Remembrance. A. & S. 
Frenz, eds. Stuttgart 2007, ISBN 978-3-8334-8119-2 
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that this is a useful if not essential activity for members of a large organisation. Josenhans used it in the 
1850s in a perjorative sense - which could perhaps be better translated nowadays as “plotting” - against 
those in authority. 

A particularly difficult and complex set of concepts surrounds the use of the words “freedom”, and 
“becoming free”. The translation of Freiheit is clear enough. But for us, it has a lot to do with personal self- 
determination and political liberty, which were concepts foreign to the Pietist missionaries of those days - 
indeed, German Pietists tended to disapprove by definition of democratic movements and atheist socialism. 
To them, “freedom” was freedom from the dictates of worldly concerns, and it was achieved by submission 
to the Will of God and his representatives on earth , i.e. the members of the Mission hierarchy, who expected 
their missionaries to subordinate their own needs and desires for the sake of the greater good of the whole. 10 

There are also problems that arise because of the special Indian context. The missionaries were naturally 
much occupied with the process by which people became Christians. One essential step was for them to 
move out of the caste and family structure associated with the worship of non-christian deities. They are then 
reported to have “broken their caste.” The process of moving out of the caste and into the Christian 
community is generally referred to as iibertreten or austreten - literally, “stepping over”, or "stepping out”. 

It can be translated as “conversion”, but there is a more direct term for that in German, “ Bekehrung ” - and 
that is rarely used by the Basel missionaries in this period. To add to the confusion, it is not always clear in 
which direction the “stepping over” is taking place - people also “stepped over” or "stepped out" when they 
left the Christian church - as quite a large number of people seem to have done in 19 th century India, in the 
years following their conversion. 

Finally, there is the problem of choosing a vocabulary that will signal our own willingness for dialogue, and 
correspond to modem ideas about other faiths in a mission movement with long experience like the 
constituent members of Mission 21. The early missionaries frequently talk about Hindu beliefs as “lies”. This 
is a strong word, and we have tried to reduce its impact by using “untruth” - but this does not totally disguise 
what the missionaries thought. We have also been forced to think about fashions in words. Take, for 
example, the word “idol”. The missionaries talked constantly about idols, meaning the images of gods “of 
wood and stone”. They followed the Biblical prophets of the Old Testament in condemning "idol worship" 
root and branch. Nowadays the word "idol" is more commonly in use to refer to film-stars and pop singers - 
and we feel it is insulting to use for the deities of other faiths. On the other hand, we may be being over¬ 
sensitive. Modem Hindus, it seems, often refer to their statues as “idols”, transforming the missionary term 
of condemnation into a proud term signifying survival and resistance. 11 We have tended to prefer “deities” 
or “statues” - but we have by no means been consistent in this. 


Matters of Fact - Translation and Transliteration 

Even when no complicated ideas are involved, there are problems peculiar to translating nineteenth century 
documents written about India in German. One problem is that of terms no longer in use - quantities, for 
example. It would be most interesting to know what the units of distance, area or price referred to represent 
in present-day terms, but converting them to familiar units is complicated, partly because in the mid¬ 
nineteenth century, measurements were by no means standardised in Europe. A German mile, for example, 
varied from region to region, and was about four English miles. In the reports here, the most common 
expression for the distance between places is "hours" - these are presumably walking-hours, though there is 
some confusion since the missionaries often travelled on horseback. Length is measured either in "feet" or 
"shoes", both approximately 30 cm, and height or depth often in "man-lengths"(about 180cm?). We have not 
yet attempted to translate the information on prices in rupees into modem equivalents. 


The parallels to the current (2013) discussion about the relations between the Muslim Brotherhoods in North Africa 
and the politics of democratic constitutions are evident. 

11 Many of the captions in a Guardian Unlimited "Photo Gallery" with 13 photographs of preparations for the Durga 
Puja in October 2007 referred quite simply to the "idols" created for, or celebrated during, this festival. 
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Another set of terms are those describing Indian and British Government officials, and the administrative 
structure. Sometimes the missionaries use Indian terms - which may or may not still be in use, and may or 
may not have the same meaning today. In most cases, these names have been left as printed. A further 
problem is that sometimes missionaries translated the names of officials with what they conceived to be the 
nearest German term. This certainly made them clearer for their readers at home, but a good deal of research 
would be needed to find out what exactly a Schultheiss was in terms of the political and administrative 
system of the time either in South Germany or India. 

The names of officials and offices are not the only proper names that can cause a translator problems. There 
are place-names, names of deities and mythological figures, and of individuals past and present. Even if the 
missionaries had seen them in writing, they would have been in the Kannada script - but in many cases they 
will have been only heard by the missionaries. They then had to be written down in European handwriting in 
the original reports and letters. Finally, for the sources we use here, a German-speaking compositor in 
Europe had to set them in type on the basis of a handwritten manuscript - which may already have been a 
copy. There were many stages at which this process could lead to confusion. An additional hazard was that 
the missionaries used the old German handwriting known as the Siitterlin script, in which the different letters 
are not easy to distinguish, even when written carefully, and even the “Black-letter”, “Gothic” or Fraktura 
font used in printed publications has some letters that resemble each other very closely 

The missionaries had to decide how to spell each name, and they did not always take the same decision. 
People and villages, for example, often appear in several variants. Even with names of places and important 
deities, which they could find on maps and in books, there was - and indeed still is - a great deal of variety 
in their spelling. And as they were German-speakers, the missionaries naturally used the German 
conventions for conveying particular sounds, so that even the spelling of well-known names like those of 
deities is very different from the forms used in English spelling. For example, “Dsch”, and “Tsch”, 
represented the same sounds as “j” and “ch” in English. 12 

As translators we have done our best to spell the names of places - at least the larger ones - consistently, on 
the basis of current practice in India and searches on the world-wide web. For other names that could be 
unambiguously identified, modem usage in English has been followed. Even when there was no easily- 
identified reference, the spelling has often been “anglicised” - in the hope that readers in India may be able to 
recognise the names, and may even send us information to fill in the considerable gaps in our knowledge. 


Conclusions - and a glance at the future 

The reports inevitably raise as many questions as they answer. For example, we learn relatively little about 
the details of how the missionaries coped with everyday life in the mission houses, or the technicalities of 
travel. We rarely have news of the lives of their wives and children, and their reactions to India. The British 
friends in India who provided an enormous amount of support for the Basler Mission also remain rather 
shadowy figures. We read a lot about the lives and opinions of individual Indians who came into close 
contact with the missionaries, especially those who were considering becoming Christians, but there is little 
information about the large numbers of servants, porters and others who made missionary work and 
especially the long preaching journeys possible. The picture will need to be extended by research in other 
publications and especially in the MS sources in Basel. The main series of MS reports and letters from India 
up to the First World War contains no less than 30,000 documents. A hard-copy Archive Guide has been 
published in Mangalore, and its materials are incorporated in a new Basel Mission Archive web site which 
was launched in 2012. 13 


12 Some people in Central Europe have been known to spell your translators' surname "Tschenkins". 

13 <www.bmarchives.org> and, as hard copy, Jenkins, Paul Guide to the Basel Mission India Material in the Mission 21 
Archive, 356 pp., Mangalore (Karnataka Theological Research Institute), 2011. 
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Meanwhile, we are making these translations and summaries available on paper and digitally. We will 
heartily welcome comments about their usefulness - and, of course, corrections of the mistakes and 
misunderstandings that will inevitably be present in a first version. We also hope, very sincerely, that the 
translations will promote joint research in which those of us competent in German, and those with the 
capacity to research in Kannada, Tulu and Malayalam, will co-operate in serious and innovative multilateral 
assessments of the historical processes in which Basel Missionaries, their Indian friends and contacts, and 
their Indian opponents, were involved, as documented by archives in Basel and elsewhere. 

In this revised edition we have tried to correct the typing errors which remained in our 2007 script, and 
improve the footnotes. We have also read the whole thing through, and checked that one or two points 
which seemed dubious to us really were appropriate translations of the original German. 

We were motivated to do this above all by realising that the Yale Divinity School Library online version of 
Journeys and Encounters for some reason only contained the first couple of sections of the material we bring 
here. We are now trying to make sure that all the interested archives, interested scholars, and any web sites 
which want to use or include this material, use this complete and revised edition, which, after all, comes out 
at a good 275 pp. of single-spaced 11 point text which will not otherwise be easily accessible to people who 
do not read German. 

As in 2007 we make these texts freely available to whoever is interested, requesting and requiring only: 

- firstly that the bibliographical source is made properly clear and in detail for other readers; 

- secondly that people using these materials in publications have the courtesy to inform us the 
translators, and the Basel Mission/Mission 21 archive and communicate the appropriate 
bibliographical references; 

- and finally and most importantly, that use is inspired by our common desire to make sure that 
discussions of the history of religions, their contacts and their conflicts, are conducted with the wish 
to increase the sum of human peace and enlightenment. 


Jennifer and Paul Jenkins 
Basel, 26 th October 2007 
31 st August 2013 


EDITORIAL CONVENTIONS 


In order to produce a text of reasonable size in a reasonable time, the translators decided to summarise some 
of the material, so the text is a mixture of summary and translation. Italics are used for the translators’ 
summaries and normal type for all the parts that are actually translations of the words in the original 
document. 

The original very long paragraphs have been split up in the interests of readability/clarity. 

Round brackets with normal type are originated by the authors, or are changes and additions made by the 
editor of the MM. 

Square brackets are used for the translators’ brief notes and queries. 

In many places, the original German word has been included, in italics in square brackets. This has been 
done so that readers familiar with the language may be able to understand particular passages better. 
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Italics are also used for words in Indian languages not found in a modem English dictionary (our dictionary 
of reference in English is the New Oxford Dictionary of English, Oxford, Clarendon Press 1998) 


Particular problems - not only technical 


The names of missionaries 


The missionaries were almost always referred to as “Brother X” or “Sister Y” - very often as “dear brother 
X" etc. Indeed, “Dear” ( lieb) was so much a part of the name that it was generally abbreviated to “1”. The 
constant use of “Brother” does convey the “flavour” of the documents, but it seems odd to the modem 
reader. We have left it in many cases, but have also sometimes tried to replace it. This is difficult. First 
names were rarely used, even among close friends, nor did the missionaries use surnames alone when 
referring to each other. One option which has been used in these texts is to follow the example of the printed 
English-language Basel Mission annual reports produced from 1841 in India for India. These often refer to 
the ordained missionaries as “Rev." [= Reverend], or simply use the missionaries' initials. But even this is 
seen by some people as old-fashioned. 


Capitalisation 

We did not want to give Christians a capital letter and non-christians lower case ones - which is what our 
spell-check prefers! We discussed writing “Christians” and “non-christians" - or “Christians” and “non- 
Christians”, and on the whole have given all nouns and adjectives referring to a particular faith or a particular 
caste small letters. Only if we are referring to groups with a clear organisation and identity have we used 
capitals - especially, here, "Kalagnanas" and "Guru Nudi". 

.... and finally, "etc". 

We were taught in our youth that the use of “etc” should be avoided, since it leaves the reader to guess what 
might have been included, which is not useful. However, "etc" was in fairly constant use among the 
missionary writers, so the faithful translator has no choice but to write "etc", and wonder sometimes what 
evident ideas or things the authors were referring to, which are not evident to us. 
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Journeys and Encounters 

Religion, Society and the Basel Mission in North Karnataka 1837 - 1852 

Contents and Sources 

All documents but one (which is marked below) are from: 

Magazin fur die neueste Geschichte der evangelischen Missions- und Bibel-gesellschaften 
(Often called simply, “Missions-Magazin” - MM), 
published in Basel, im Verlag des Missions-Instituts. 

The magazine was issued 4 times per year. It covered the work of missions all over the world, and 
was intended for a well-educated and concerned readership. There were substantial essays on 
mission, often biographies of important missionaries (sometimes translated from publications in 
other periodicals). Generally, from the early 1820s, one quarterly issue per year was the Basel 
Mission's official Annual Report, reporting on the work of the Mission and its missionaries, both 
those serving in its own mission stations and those who had been trained in Basel and were working 
for other missionary societies. 

Each quarterly issue had 150-250 closely-printed pages, around 19 x 12cm. Pagination was 
sometimes continuous through the volume, and sometimes started again for each quarterly issue. 
There was often an engraved picture as a frontispiece. Occasionally, maps and tables were inserted, 
folded to fit. 


Year 

Quarterly 

issue 

Title 

Pages 
in MM 

Document 

page 

1838 

3 

23 rd Basel Mission Annual Report [1837-] 1838 

Start of the Mission Station in Dharwar 

393-404 

1.2 


3 

First missionary journey by Rev. Layer in the 
northern region of the Canara province [sic]. Sept. 
-Oct. 1837. 

456-474 

1.4 

1839 

3 

24 th Basel Mission Annual Report [1838-] 1839 


1.12 


3 

Appendix C 

Herrmann Mogling’s diary of a brief visit to Hubli 
in 1838. 

Visit to a Lingayat Monastery 

486-507 

1.12 


3 

Appendix D 

Diary kept by H. Frey of a visit to the villages 
around Dharwad: 24.Sep.-17.Oct.1838 

508-527 

1.23 


4 

Appendix E 

J. Layer’s diary of a journey through the villages 
around Dharwad: 3 rd May - 13 th June 1838 

678-729 

1.32 

1840 

In 1840 no special reports on North Karnataka. All the material 
on the Kalagnanas was published in 1841 & 1842 



1841 

3 

25 th Basel Mission Annual Report [1840-] 1841 

First encounter of the missionaries with the 
Kalagnana people. 

119-135 

2.2 


3 

Appendix E 

H. Frey’s journey of investigation to the 

Kalagnana people 

284-294 

2.10 


3 

Appendix F 

Reports on the Kalagnana people by the 
missionaries Lehner and Frey 

295-304 

2.15 


3 

Appendix G 

H. Frey’s Latest Report on the Kalagnana people 

305-308 

2.20 


3 

Appendix H 

Report by the missionaries J.C.Essig and 

J.C.Hiller from Betgeri 

309-324 

2.22 
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Year 

Quarterly 

issue 

Title 

Pages 

Document 

page 



The Kalagnana People 

Der evangelische Heidenbote 

No. 11, November 1840 

83-88 

2.29 

1842 

2 

27 th Basel Mission Annual Report [1841-] 1842 

88-113 

3.2 


2 

Appendix E 

Travel report from J.Essig in Dharwar 

170-201 

3.13 


2 

Appendix F 

Travel Report from J. Layer in Dharwar 

202-229 

3.26 


2 

Appendix G 

Report from J. Lehner on the Girls’ Boarding 
School in Dharwar 

230-232 

3.35 


2 

Appendix H 

Report from Johannes Muller in Hubli 

233-243 

3.36 


2 

Appendix I 

Negotiations about the mission colony in 
Malasamudra 

244-247 

3.39 

1843 

4 

28th Basel Mission Annual Report [1842-] 1843 

99-147 

4.2 


4 

Appendix C 

Travel Report from J.C. Essig 

213-226 

4.14 

1844 

4 

29 th Basel Mission Annual Report [1843-] 1844 

85-116 

4.21 

1845 

4 14 

Appendix D 

Diary of a Preaching Journey: J. Layer from 
Dharwar, 5 - 27. December 1843 

21-60 

4.30 


4 

Appendix E 

Diary of a missionary Journey: J. Muller from 
Hubli, 3-15 Jan. 1844 

60-77 

4.38 

1845 

4 

30 th Basel Mission Annual Report [1844-] 1845 

42-71 

4.42 

1846 

3 

Mission among the Canarese and in Tulu-Land 

General essay including other missions 

1-91 

5.2 


4 

31 st Basel Mission Annual Report [1845-] 1846 

(Frontispiece: Betgeri) 

4-135 

5.4 

1847 

4 

32 nd Basel Mission Annual Report [1846-] 1847 

(Frontispiece: Malasamudra) 

71-98 

5.18 


4 

Appendix C 

Preaching Journey by Gottlob Wurth, 

198-236 

5.26 

1848 

4 

33 rd Basel Mission Annual Report [1847-] 1848 

1-157 

5.34 

1849 

3 

34 th Basel Mission Annual Report [1848-] 1849 

68-90 

5.45 

1850 

2 

35 th Basel Mission Annual Report [1849-] 1850 

Notes from J.G. Kies’ travel diary July - Dec '49 

1-128 

120-124 

6.2 

6.15 

1851 

2 

36 th Basel Mission Annual Report [1850-] 1851 

1-144 

6.18 

1852 

4 

37 th Basel Mission Annual Report 1851 - 52 

Annual Report on the work in India 

First Report on Station Guleddgudd 

71-103 

104-105 

6.45 

6.55 


14 After the reports in the 4th quarterly issue of 1845 there is a set of appendices with separate pagination, which 
actually have reports from 1843 and 1844 
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Basel Missionaries active in Northern Karnataka 1838-1852 



Born 

Died 

Place of 
origin 

Original Profession 

BV/SV 

no. 

Joined 

BM 

Sent 

out 

Left 

field 

Notes 

Albrecht, 

Friedrich Heinrich 

1816 

1868 

Dresden 

Goldworker 

(Goldarbeiter) 

227 

1838 

1842 

1866 


Albrecht, Bertha, 
nee 

Huttenschmid 

1825 

(?) 

1898 

Ludwigshafen 





1866 

Married F.H. Albrecht 
1847 











Essig Johann 
Christoph 

1814 

1845 

Leonberg 

Ropemaker 

161 

1832 

1838 


Died in India 1845 

Essig, Maria, nee 
Streckeisen 

1818 

1901 

Basel 






married J.C. Essig 

1844. Later Mrs J.J. 
Huber (see below) 











Frey, Heinrich 

1809 

1870 

Schorndorf 

Cutler (Messerschmied) 

157 

1832 

1836 

1843 

On St. Helena probably 
till his death (s. below) 











Hall, Matthias 

1812 

1845 

Altheim bei Ulm 

Basketmaker and 
bricklayer 

213 

1837 

1841 


Died in India 1845 











Hiller Johann 
Conrad 

1811 

Not known 

Holzgerlingen, 
near Boblingen 

Glaser 

190 

1835 

1838 

1852 

Last heard of en route 
for USA. 

Hiller, Charlotte, 
nee Mogling 

1817 

Not known 

Brackenheim 





1852 

Married Charlotte 

Mogling 1843 

Sister of Herrmann 
Mogling. Accompanied 
her husband to USA 











Huber, Johann 
Jakob 

1814 

1881 

Gottlieben TG 

Shoemaker, then at 
Ev.Schule in Genf 

0224 

1838 

1842 

1870 


Maria Huber, nee 
Streckeisen, 
widow of J.C. 

Essig (s. above) 

1818 

1901 

Basel 






Married J.J. Huber 

1846. 
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Kegel, Maria 
Viktoria 

1818 

1911 (USA) 

Memmingen 

teacher 

2 

1846 

1847 

(1852) 

Travelled to India single 
as teacher, married 

1852, s. J.G. Stanger 
below. 











Kies, J. Gottlieb 

1821 

1872 

Schorndorf 

winegrower (Weingartner) 

257 

1840 

1845 

1870 

Went to N. America 

1871. 

Kies, Maria, geb. 
Steinhofer 

1823 

1865 

Konigsbronn 





1870 

Married J.G. Kies 1853 











Layer, Johannes 

1812 

1890 

Affolterbach 

Weaver 

153 

1831 

1836 

1849 


Layer-Wornle, 

Emilie 

? 

1890? 

Stuttgart 






Married Johannes 

Layer 1842. 











Lehner, Johann 
Christoph 

1806 

1855 

Reinheim im 
Odenwald 

Carpenter & joiner 

133 

1829 

1834 

1848 


Lehner, Emma 
nee Groves 

? 

? 

? 





1848 

Married Johann Lehner 
1838. Cousin of the 
independent British 
missionary A.N. 

Groves. 











Leonberger, 

Johannes 

1822 

1886 

Aldingen 

Farmer 

312 

1846 

1849 

1862 


Carolina 
Leonberger nee 
Hausser 

? 

1867 

Fellbach 





1862 

Married Johannes 
Leonberger 1855 











Mogling, 

Herrmann Fried. 

1811 

1881 

Esslingen 

theology student 
(cand theol.) / Curate 

198 

1835 

1836 

1860 


Mogling, Pauline 

1825 

1861 

Esslingen 

teacher 




1860 

As the widow of 

Gottfried Weigle 
married Herrmann 
Mogling 1856 
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Muller, Johannes 

1813 

1863 

Goppingen 

weaver (Zeugmacher) 

192 

1835 

1839 

1865 


Muller, Margareta 
nee Vogler 

1818? 

1874 

Tuttlingen 





1865 

Married Johannes 

Muller 1845. 











Stanger,.Johann 
Georg 

1807 

1891 

Mottlingen 

Mechanic and locksmith 

212 

1837 

1841 

1849 

/50 

Switched to work for 
LMS/India until 1859, 
then to USA 

Stanger, Maria 
nee Kegel 

1818 

1911 

Memmingen 

teacher 

[2] 

[1846] 

[1847] 


Arrived in India as a 
teacher for BM (see 

Kegel above), married 
Johann Stanger1851. 











Supper Johann 
Georg 

1814 

Not known 

Goppingen 

Weaver 

181 

1834 

1838 

1844 

Invalided home. 











Weigle, Gottfried 
Hartmann 

1816 

1855 

Zell 

theology student (cand. 
theol.) 

234 

1838 

1839 


Died in India 1855 

Weigle, Pauline 
Friederike nee 
Bacmeister 

1825 

1880 

Esslingen 

teacher 




1860 

Married Gottfried 

Weigle 1845, later, Mrs 
Mogling. 











Wurth, Gottlob 
Adam 

1820 

1869 

Pleidelsheim 

Barber-surgeon (Chirurg) 

256 

1840 

1845 


Died in India 1869 

Wurth, Fanny 

1829 

1888 

Stuttgart 





1869 

/70 

Married Gottlob Wurth 
1870 


BV/SV = Brtiderverzeichnis or Schwesternverzeichnis numbers, the index number assigned to every man who was accepted by the Basel Mission for 
training, and to every single woman who was appointed to go abroad as a teacher (and later nurse, doctor etc). 


With only three exceptions the men and women listed in this table were, as far as we can see, of what was to become German nationality, and probably 
all from Wurttemberg. Two were from Switzerland: Maria Streckeisen (who became Mrs Essig, then Mrs Huber) and J.J.Huber. Emma Groves, who 
became Mrs Lehner, was British by origin, a member of the extended family of the free missionary A.N.Groves, who had travelled with him to South 
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India to support his missionary efforts. Groves' party included Hermann and Julie Gundert, who then joined the Basel Mission, so that contacts existed 
between Groves' party and the Basel missionaries in India. 

We have put together additional information on one of the missionaries in the table, not least his epic voyage from India into the Atlantic in 1843, 
which we outline below. 

Frey, Heinrich (Basler Mission BV/SV no. 0157) 

Heinrich Frey was bom on March 21 st 1809 in Schomdorf in Wiirttemberg. He was trained as a cutler (Messerschmied). He entered the Basel Mission Seminary in 
1832 and was ordained in February 1836. He travelled to England on March 3 rd 1836, and left for India on July 6 th with the East-India sailing ship "Gilmore", as a 
member of the second group of missionaries to leave Basel for India. The group consisted of Frey, Herrmann Mogling, Johannes Layer and Heinrich August Losch. 
They arrived in Bombay on November 8 th . Frey and Layer continued in the "Gilmore" to Mangalore, while the other two stayed in Bombay for some weeks. 

In December the new missionaries settled down to learning Kannada. As a group, they were determined to live a simple life, not different from those of the 
Indians around them. They also had a different system for administering their funds from the missionaries who had arrived earlier - which caused some conflict. 

In 1837 Frey went to Dharwad with Layer. He remained in India until 1843, when he was sent home on leave because of ill-health. After an adventurous 
journey, with two shipwrecks, he landed on St Helena. In 1845?, while he was waiting to be able to return to Basel, he was invited to stay on in St Helena to teach 
freed slaves who had been brought there. He accepted, and thus effectively left the Basel Mission. He stayed on in St Helena, and although Basel records give no 
further details, we assume he died there on March 7 th 1870. 

References to Frey's journey home and subsequent career 

Heidenbote 1844 no. 1, Shipwreck on Mauritius 

EMM 1844, 4. Quartalheft, Jahresbericht der BM, p. 40, Shipwreck on Mauritius; non-arrival from St Helena (p. 4.21) 

EMM 1845, 4. Quartalheft, Jahresbericht der BM, p. 17, Frey safe in St Helena - but has not come home yet, has a job in St Helena (pp.4.42-3) 

EMM 1846, 4. Quartalheft, Jahresbericht der BM, p. 29, Letter from Frey: decision to stay in St Helena (pp. 5.5-6) 
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Journeys and Encounters 

Religion, Society and the Basel Mission 
in Northern Karnataka 
1837-1852 


Section One: 1837-1839 


BM Annual Report for [1837-] 1838, pp. 1.2-4 

Layer's first journey to N. Karnataka Sep.-Oct. 1837, pp. 1.4-11 

BM Annual Report for [1838-] 1839, pp. 1.12-54 including: 

Mogling's report on a short visit to Hubli 
(mainly his experiences in a lingayat Mathe) 

June 1838, pp. 1.12-23 

Frey's preaching tour (diary) in the Dharwad district, Sep.-Oct. 1838, pp. 1.23-32 
Layer's preaching tour (diary) in the Dharwad district May-June 1838, pp. 1.32-54 
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Basel Mission Annual Report for [1837-J1838 1 

The annual Report contains a very detailed account (pp. 351-364) of the work of the Mission College 
in Basel — including a list of the subjects taught, and an extensive discussion of the teaching methods, 
especially for languages. The report on the work in India starts by reminding the reader that a lot of 
information has already been published in the Evangelische Heidenbote. There is then a brief account 
of the station in Mangalore, followed by a report of the founding of a new mission station in Dharwad 
(pp. 393-404). A lot more detail is provided by Rev. Layer’s account of a missionary journey. 

(p. 388) The beginning of the work in Mangalore and Dharwad has been reported to the Mission’s 
supporters in articles in the Heidenbote. 2 

(p. 393) In January last year [1837] the two missionaries Hebich and Mogling travelled on foot from 
Mangalore via Goa to look for a suitable place in the upper paid of the region for planting the Gospel, 
among people who had never heard it before. 

They already thought that the main city of the area, Dharwad, would be suitable. The climate seemed 
pleasant, there was a large population of people who seemed to be open and approachable, and the 
Government officials and English residents were welcoming, and offered strong support. All in all, it 
seemed very inviting. When Hebich had left again, Mogling stayed, and was joined in March last year 
by two new missionaries, J.Layer and H.Frey. 

(p. 394) It was an especial blessing from God that, with the help of a competent local teacher, within 
six months our deal - messengers were able to make themselves understood to the people in their own 
language. This once more confirmed our experience that the better the knowledge of grammar and 
philology that the missionary brings with him to a new country, the quicker he will be able - with 
God’s help - to learn the local language. 

Our beloved messengers did not hesitate for one moment to unfurl the banner of Christ in this heathen 
wilderness. Above all it was the British families living in Dharwad - government officials, and 
soldiers and officers in the army - who made use of their Christian services. 

The missionaries preached regularly in English, and the Mission is very grateful for the support of the 
British residents. The missionaries also began to concern themselves with another group of 
inhabitants in need of instruction; the so-called half-castes - people with a European father and an 
Indian mother - a group of people who tend to be left without Christian instruction, and indulge in the 
worst of sins. 

(p. 395) While serving these two groups, the missionaries did not forget the thousands of non- 
christians around them. Mogling was the first who was able to preach with some fluency, and he went 
out preaching almost every day. Layer had also started to preach in the villages. They distributed 
tracts they had been given by friends in Bombay. The preaching is having no dramatic effect 
[ausserordentliche Wirkung] as yet, but people are listening politely. 

The support of many British residents is most encouraging - the editor of the Missions-Magazine said 
he would gladly mention them by name, but did not want to offend their well-mannered modesty 
[sittliche Zartgefuhl]. The District Judge encouraged the missionaries to apply to the Government of 


1 Dreiundzwanzigster Jahresbericht der evangelischen Missions-Gesellschaft zu Basel. Magazin fur die neueste 
Geschichte der evangelischen Missions- und Bibelgesellschaften. Jahrgang 1838, Drittes Quartalheft., Seiten 
456 - 474. 23 ld Annual Report of the Evangelical Missionary Society in Basel, 1838, 3rd quarter, pages 456-474. 
NB formally this was an annual report issued in mid-1838, and thus covering the second half of 1837 and the 
first half of 1838. 

2 Heidenbote 1837, Nos. 13, 14, 17, 23 and 1838 2, 3, 5 and 7. 
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the Province, in Bombay, for a large area of well-situated land for building a mission station, and 
supported their application - in spite of objections from the General because the plot was in the area 
of the fortress. The land cost the mission 250 Rp. freehold, and they were given the necessary wood 
for the construction free. 

Layer wrote: “The area has space for a little village of 600 people. We have surrounded the 
whole with a hedge, a ditch and a row of trees - which we got for a very good price, as a local lady 
resident lent us her gardener and gave us the frees, and the Judge of Dharwar got 20 prisoners to work 
for us. The mission house will be built on a rock foundation, and the friendly government officials 
have offered the help of an expert builder and workers from the prison. Work has already stalled. May 
the Lord give us grace to gather a congregation that will be founded on the eternal rock... The house is 
so centrally situated that we can get to all the main points in the city in a few minutes. A schoolhouse 
will be built 150 paces from the Mission House - and will not cost more than 200 Rp.” 

(p. 397) The missionaries have founded an English-medium and a Kannada-medium school. The 
English-medium school has a mixture of Christian, Moslem and Hindu boys. It is important for the 
Mission, because instruction in English encourages parents to entrust their children to the 
missionaries. Mr Wilkinson, an English friend, has sacrificed his job as a Governmen t clerk and his 
good income to serve the Lord in this school. The English authorities have also invited the 
missionaries to become members of the existing School Committee of Dharwad, and to take on the 
supervision of the English District Schools - which had had Brahmin teachers who often turned their 
pupils against the Gospel. ( p. 398) The missionaries accepted gladly - it not only opened the way to 
instructing the young people in the whole population, but was a valuable sign of Governmen t 
recognition. A letter from the Governor in Bombay is quoted, in which he says he was delighted to 
hear how these “admirable men” had been contributing to the education of the European and Indian 
young people, and formally encouraging the local School Committee to use their sendees. 

(p. 398) The missionaries’ main calling, however, is to establish a Christian congregation. One 
important step in spreading knowledge of Christianity is education. The have sent three hopeful young 
men to Mangalore to be educated as teachers. 

(p. 399) Now they are able to communicate in Kannada, the missionaries are learning Mahratti and 
Hindi [Hindustani], They are praying that they will also be given the strength and enthusiasm to study 
Sanskrit as the root of all Indian languages. 

(p. 399-400) There is a very enthusiastic passage about how so many open-hearted supporters have 
been found among British families in Dharwad and in Bombay, and how many friends have invested 
the worldly goods that the Lord has generously provided them with wisely, and are willing to return 
the surplus to the poor people they rule over in India in the form of spiritual gifts. Mogling preached a 
sermon appealing for money for the Mission and raised 1400 Rp. and promises of more, partly to help 
the newcomers in the early stages, and partly to encourage the Committee in Basel to send more 
workers. 

(p. 400) This Christian readiness to help on the paid of their British rulers is making a very salutary 
impression on the non-christian people. They had been used to seeing them as cold people giving them 
orders, who cared nothing about their own religion, and therefore did not enquire into other people’s 
religious beliefs, but were content when the non-christians obeyed their orders and paid their taxes 
promptly. The realisation that the English gentlemen living in the area have a religion, that they 
respect it, and are even willing to give money - something that counts for a lot in the eyes of the non- 
christians - to support the spreading of this religion among the people: this made such an impression 
among the local people that the most-respected people among them got up a subscription to support 
the German missionaries and encourage them to help their young people and give them a chance to 
acquire the useful knowledge of the Europeans. They quickly raised 600 Rp., and promised to go on 
supporting the schools in the future. 
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This is all very encouraging, and means that people are really eager for the means of salvation that 
Christian education brings [heilbringende Bildungsmittel], 

The report ends with a letter from Mogling, saying, “Dharwad is an inexpensive place - and with the 
willing help of so many Christian friends, even if you send a dozen missionaries they will lack 
nothing... And because we have no fixed salaries, so we arc not gaining any profit for ourselves, we 
can appeal for support to anyone who knows the duties and hopes of a citizen of the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

The writer in the Missions Magazine says such appeals cannot fail to touch their [sic] hearts - so they 
have decided to send five new missionaries to India after they have spent a few months in England 
learning English. 

(p.403) A final comment: Our contact by post with our brothers on the west Coast of India has become 
so much faster now there arc steamships on the Red Sea that letters take 7-8 weeks. It used to take up 
to 5 months for a letter to reach Basel. 


First missionary journey by Rev. J.Layer in the northern region of the Canara 

province, Sept. - Oct. 1837 1 


Sept. 21 st (p.456) 

Layer begins with an introductory passage about feelings of inadequacy on setting out on this journey. 
But as God had helped him to learn the people’s language He would bless his first attempts to use it. 
He continues: 

After a journey along some very muddy paths I arrived in Hubli at around 8 o’clock and settled down 
in the town’s very comfortable bungalow. I went to the Bazaar already that evening, and by chance 
found myself at the place where the council [ Magistrat ] of the town had gathered. The leading 
officials came over to greet me, in the presence of many people. Then they wanted to leave me, so I 
asked them to stay a little longer and listen to the message I had to bring as Christ’s messenger. 
Straightaway I read then the [Bible] passage about the King who wanted to settle accounts with his 
servant, and led from that to my situation in relation to them, with the earnest request that they should 
come back today to worship this great King. Many of them listened carefully, but others showed 
themselves flippant and inattentive. 

Sept 22 nd 

The next morning I looked at all the parts of this considerable town, which has 15,000 inhabitants. I 
was looking for a suitable place to start building our settlement. In the evening I went to a large Shiva 
temple at the entrance to the town. While I was asking some of the bystanders about the name of their 
deity and how one worships him, about 30 people gathered around me. I asked whether these lifeless 
gods can really help them? [pp 457-9]. They replied frankly, “No”. So why did they worship them? A 
priest replied that it doesn’t matter what you worship, because God is in everything - in stones, frees, 
people and animals. I put it to them that God is in heaven, and that we must avoid mistaking the 
creation for the creator. All these things are God’s creation, but not God himself. “Look at my watch”, 

I said, “see how it moves. A man made it in Europe, but he is still there. So God is in heaven, and 
external to his works, and all other things are only the work of his hands.” It proved very difficult to 
get them to understand God’s presence everywhere [sic]. Their understanding is totally bound to [the 
evidence of] their senses. Spiritual matters [ das Geistige ] do not exist for them. 

One of the priests listened with especial attention and posed all sorts of questions. He seemed to have 
an honest heart. His mother, who was nearby, noticed his interest and rushed up several times to try 


3 Magazin fur die neueste Geschichte der evangelischen Missions- und Bibelgesellschaften 1838, 
3rd quarter, pp 456-474 
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and pull him away from me forcibly. He did not want to go away. She did not stop trying, however, 
and so he asked me if he should obey her or not. I was delighted at his evident respect for his mother. I 
said to him that God’s law is to listen to the good words parents speak, but it is also a command not to 
obey them if they are trying to keep their children from following God’s way. This calmed him, and he 
continued to question me in his eagerness to learn. 

Soon after, a man interrupted me and wanted a proof that our old sacred scriptures arc really from 
God. I could neither convince him by referring to the great historical fact that the scriptures exist, nor 
could I persuade him by appealing to his own conscience. He obviously wanted it proven before his 
very eyes. So I referred him to Matt. 24,14, a word which God had spoken 1,800 years before, 
promising that his Gospel would be preached in the whole world. “Today,” I said to him, “This 
scripture is being fulfilled before your very eyes. Look around the world - you will see the Gospel 
being preached everywhere. Look at me! I too have come to bring you the good news in Jesu’s name. I 
have two friends in Dharwar who preach to the whole population. Here in my hands I have the Word 
of God in your own mother-tongue. Is that not a proof that this Word comes from God? Has anything 
similar happened to your holy books ( slicistrcis )?” At this they were all silent, and it seemed that the 
Word had made a visible impression on them. 

Sept. 23 rd (pp. 459ff) 

Today was a blessed day. I went to the Bazaar early in the morning and found quite a numerous group 
of attentive listeners who applauded what I said enthusiastically. At 8 a.m. I was invited by a non- 
christian teacher to examine the Kannada and Mahratta schools which the Government has set up. The 
Kannada school has 50 pupils, the Mahratta school 90. The Mahratta school has a competent teacher, 
and I found the standard fairly good, in that a quarter of the pupils can read, do nice handwriting, do 
arithmetic and answer questions about geography. I made a speech to the pupils, urged them to work 
hai'd, and gave each one who could read a little tract as a present. 

After this many respected inhabitants of the town visited me in my bungalow. Some hours before, I 
had given them a few tracts to read. One said to me, “The people of this region say one must worship 
Shiva, but your little book says that this is wrong, since Shiva and the other deities have sinned, and 
committed theft and adultery.” So he asked me for more instruction, since he does not know what is 
true. I proved to him that all their deities were the creation of human beings and their imaginations, 
with their capacity to tell untruths. And I fried to convince them all of the holiness and righteousness 
of God as the imperishable characteristics of His being. I gave them a short summary of our bible- 
based faith, and ended with the text “God so loved the world .. .etc.” 

"But”, they objected, “if we do as you say, we shall lose our caste and our livelihood, and what can we 
do about that?” “If you believe in Christ", I answered, he will give you his Holy Spirit in your hearts, 
who will make you strong so that you do not try to avoid suffering, and will make the approval of God 
your highest aim.” And I explained how that had been for other people in the old and new history of 
missions. They were very friendly, and I gave the main speaker, a very lovable and intelligent man, a 
copy of the Gospels. Oh, Lord, help these efforts to succeed! Satan will lay so many hindrances in the 
way of these people, to make those good impressions disappear from their hearts. But Your all- 
powerful arm can annihilate all his tricks, and You undoubtedly have a people in this town who belong 
to Youjsic: Du hast wohl auch ein Volk in dieser Stadt]. 

After they had left me I quickly went to witness publicly once more in the Bazaar. The Lord gave His 
grace and I was able to speak about the invitation to the Great Communion in a very persuasive way. 
Many listened with real attentiveness. God be praised for this day. 

Sept 24 th 

I left Hubli at 7 a.m. but I kept on being delayed by the people who were carrying my books. There is 
nothing to do but exercise patience. The moon and thousands of twinkling stars lit my path, while 
distant thunder and lightning, combined with the stillness of all Nature around me, were a joy to heart 
and eye and put me in a festive mood. There is heavy, black soil around here, and the rains had turned 
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it into mud on the paths, [pp. 461-2] The land all around is flat, but here and there I saw isolated hills 
rising out of the plain in the distance. 

I arrived at 7 a.m. in a substantial village, Behati, where I was directed to quarters in a beautiful 
temple, on the shore of a big lake. Soon, many people came to the temple to worship the deity, and 
many were very earnest in the way they did this. It was noticeable that most of them were women. I 
asked them what they had said to the deity. Most replied “Nothing, nothing at all, we have simply 
bowed down before him”. But it soon became clear to me why they had bowed down in worship: One 
told me she had backache, and no-one could help her with it. Another had no rice left at home, and 
had begged for rice from the deity. A third said it was just a custom from the olden days. And thus 
they go to the temple, like a wandering herd, in their great blindness. 4 

At 12 o’clock I was visited by four priests who told me they had heard that I teach the way of 
righteousness. They had come to hear me. We sat down together in a friendly way and I spoke for two 
hours as clearly and shortly as I could the about creation, the fall of man, salvation and being made 
holy. They were extremely attentive, but remarked that they could not abandon their caste. If they did 
it would be a disaster. I said to them that if they believe in their hearts in Jesus he would send them the 
Holy Spirit, and He would give them the power to go through suffering and persecution. And in any 
case, sorrows here below are as nothing compared with the glory which awaits the followers of Christ 
above. 

It was now evening, and I went out into the village, but found very few people to listen to me. 
However, I had scarcely returned to my quarters when 15 people gathered around me to hear what I 
had to say. They asked me questions which showed that they understood a lot. And I tried to proclaim 
to them quite simply the way to holiness through Christ. They were especially touched when I 
witnessed to them how I would have no joy and no peace on earth if I did not have Jesus Christ as my 
Saviour and Guide. “That is a difficult business,” they said, “following the ways of God as the Gospel 
asks you.” “But, I answered, if you believe in Christ, serving God is a sweet joy, and what looks 
difficult is made easy.” At the end they said my visit had pleased them very much, and asked if I 
would not be coming again soon? That made me feel as though I was in a circle of Christian brethren 
in our homeland. We shook hands with each other, and they promised to remember what I had told 
them. That was a good day. 

Sep 25 th (p. 462-4) 

I left Behati at 4 a.m. Half an hour’s journey from the village it was so wet and muddy that I could 
scarcely make any progress, and my torch went out. However, my boots did good service again, and I 
went on cheerfully until 8 a.m., when I arrived in Nuccandy, a town of about 8,000 people. I was 
given a spacious old palace for my quarters, which provided me with a very pleasant lodging. The 
palace is surrounded by a high wall, and has large rooms. In particular there is a beautiful temple. I 
was not allowed to enter the temple, but I saw that its front was decorated with neatly-made carvings, 
that must have taken the slowly-working Hindu craftsmen many hours to create. There are many 
elaborate curvaceous [ schnorkelhafte ] figures on the walls. No-one lives [in the palace] any more, 
unless perhaps a messenger of peace comes by. You have a good view from its flat roof. To the north 
there is a row of hills. All around is a plain, with hills standing out of it here and there, like the 
remnants of a troop of guards. They are all alike, rising steeply from the plain, and inaccessible from 
many sides. 

The next day the rain stopped me from going into the town. After it had stopped I climbed a hill with a 
beautiful view. It seems to have been a fortress in the past, but the walls have fallen down. How 
different things are nowadays in this country. Everywhere I go there is an old castle on every hill, and 
every large village is a fortress. But all these structures lie in ruins now - witnesses to an old, wild 
epoch when there was no law and no justice in the land. Now the country has peace and quiet. But I 


4 This is evidently a reference to the simile often used in the Bible, where groups of people are compared to a 
herd of sheep with a shepherd - or to sheep that have got lost or gone astray. 
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am even happier to think of the noble peace which will come here when the inhabitants are freed from 
the shameful yoke of darkness and say to each other “Come, let us go up to the House of the Lord”. 

At 3 p.m. I went to the Bazaar, and had many listeners. Many seemed to recognise the Word of Truth 
in their consciences. Later in the day, some Brahmins called me into their house. They were 
philosophers. The externals of idol worship had no significance for them. God is in the soul, or the 
soul is God, so there is no point in searching for God outside ourselves. Blessedness consists of being 
nothing, or in the eternal sleep. They turned out to be from Dharwar. I told them about the school there 
which my friends have stalled. One of them said with an angry face that “In 30 years this whole land 
will belong to you.” I replied that things will, indeed, soon be different in India. For God’s promise 
will soon become evident here, that everyone will acknowledge Him, both great and small. The poor 
Brahmins became angry at this vision of what is, for them, a sad prospect. 

In another place I began to speak to some 30 people, but they paid little attention to me. It is 
remarkable how the truth can make such different impressions on people of the same social group and 
with the same prejudices. There is just the same difference among the non-christians here as among 
the Christians at home - there really are more and less receptive characters, whatever the cause of this 
may be. 

Sept. 27 th 

I preached in the Bazaar in the morning, but few of the listeners were eager to learn. All the more, I 
felt the urge to make it clear to them that the invitation to enjoy the blessings of heaven which I 
brought them should not be lightly spurned. 

(pp. 464 ff) I then went to the town of Narraguncl, 3 hours eastwards, with 800 inhabitants. The path 
was so deep in mud that I really was in danger of sinking into it. I arrived very tired and thirsty, but it 
was a long time before I was given a drink of water. 

Soon I went around the town to find a place where I could preach. I was amazed at the many beautiful 
temples, more beautiful than those I saw in Mumbai. I soon learned that the town belongs to a Rajah, 
who gives a lot of support to the worship of the deities. You can very soon see the influence which the 
British government has on popular religion, even though it is exceedingly tolerant. Where the English 
are in charge, the temples of the deities are in decay, and they are only seldom rebuilt - despite the fact 
that the British government has so far been more inclined to support than hinder this. If only the 
Government was fully possessed by the spirit of Jesus Christ! What could it not do for the spread of 
the Kingdom of Jesus Christ in India! On a high tower there were a group of trumpeters who were 
blowing away vigorously. Oh, make me like a trumpet 5 . Lord, and speak from my heart and mouth 
yourself. 

The next day I went to the Bazaar, and I had many attentive listeners. I spoke about the foolishness of 
worshipping lifeless stones. They applauded, but said nevertheless it was useful to worship the idols. I 
then told them about Paul’s sermon on the Areopagus in Athens and said that the experience of an 
ambassador among them was like that of an ambassador of Jesus Christ there [p.465-6]. 6 You have 
many temples, but none of you serves the true and living God who made heaven and earth, the sea and 
the flowing waters, and who has given you and me life and breath. You love only the things of this 
world: your money; your cattle and fields - those are the things which wake with you in the morning, 
and with which you go to sleep in the evening. But God is not in your thoughts. You do not serve him. 
You do not praise him. This is why God’s anger is being shown to mankind in many ways - in illness, 
rising prices, pestilence, war etc. If you die in your sins then you will really feel the anger of God in 
hell. But see - a Saviour is there for you. If you believe in Him, God will have mercy on you and 
redeem you from guilt and punishment. I have come to you to proclaim this. 


5 Orig: Posciune = trombone. Today, many German churches have Posaunenchore which, in English terms, we 
could call a brass band. 

6 Acts cc.17-18. 
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The people asked if they really had to give up their old ways. Oh yes. I said, they must go, 
they are good for nothing, they lead you to damnation. But we cannot leave our caste, they said. Caste 
comes from the devil, I replied. We are all brothers. There is only one God, one Saviour, and one 
Heaven. And all humans form one big family. Is it right that brethren should hate and abuse each 
other? Believe me, the time is coming, when the Lord will be only One, and his name a single name, 
over the whole earth. They went home, silently. 

Sept. 29 th . (pp.466-7) 

This morning I spoke to a large crowd on the market place. Afterwards a man called me into his shop 
and asked me to read him something out of my book. I was surrounded by very attentive listeners. In 
the evening I went to the same place, and one of the residents asked me to repeat what I had said 
outside the front of his shop, so that he could hear it too. I read to them from I John 1,1-18 and 
explained its content to impress their hearts. I find the people understand me much better when I speak 
to them freely than when I read to them out of the Gospels, because there are so many Sanskrit words 
in the Bible translation 7 which they do not know. At the end I challenged them with a warm heart to 
wake up out of the sleep of sin and to grasp eagerly the salvation being offered to them. They asked 
over and over again, “Who is this Jesus Christ about whom you talk so much?” This gave me an 
opportunity to speak to them more completely than was possible in other places about His person, and 
His relationship to the world as Saviour. 

I was happy to see from the way they repeated what I had said, that they had understood fairly exactly. 
In the evening I made them aware of the remarkable fact that the Christian holy scriptures are being 
printed now in their own language and in many others, and are distributed free of charge. I also told 
them that many preachers of the Gospel in non-christian lands are simply and solely supported by gifts 
from true supporters of Jesus Christ in our homeland. This costs them a lot of money, and they get no 
worldly profit from it. Their only concern is that the heathen be saved from damnation and be blessed 
in eternity. 

This impressed them, and I hied to heighten the effect by pointing out their opposite attitude. “You 
send none of your holy books to our countries,” I said, “or if you do, you ask huge prices for them. 

You don’t pray to God for Europeans or people of other nations. You have no love for your fellow 
men because the spirit of God does not live in you.” This seemed to strike home to their innermost 
hearts. May the spirit of God bless their hearts. 

Sept 30 th (pp. 467n8) 

I left this place already at 2 a.m. and met many people on the road. There seems to be a lot of traffic 
between Hubli and these eastern districts, because whenever I asked where the people were coming 
from or where they were going they all replied “Hubli”. The country is flat, with fertile soil - but it is 
mostly uncultivated. 

After five hours I reached Konu. From here you can see the edge of a high plateau, forming a 
semicircle at about 15 hours’ distance. From Dharwar to here a broad, fertile plain stretches out on 
every side, to a distance of about 20 hours’ travel. I did not have to go far to find people in the 
morning 8 . Farge crowds gathered in front of the pagoda [sic] and I showed them the way to eternal 
life. These poor people cannot express any basis for their religious life other than to say that it is what 
their ancestors did. My words met with applause. Oh, may the words which were preached sink deep 
into their hearts through the spirit of the Ford. 

Many sick people were brought to me, since the natives believe that all Europeans know about 
medical treatment. How good it would be if I had gathered some knowledge of medicine in the 
missionary seminary. What a lot such knowledge could achieve in this country! As many people read 


7 He would almost certainly have been using the translation of the Bible into Kannada published in 1831, 
associated with the names of two LMS missionaries, John Hands and William Reeve. 

8 The original reads, “in the morning the next day” - but this does not fit well with the narrative. 
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very well, I had the opportunity to distribute a significant number of tracts. That was a busy Sunday. I 
was preaching the whole day. May the word of the cross not have been strewn on this fallow land in 
vain. It is the first time that the seed from above has fallen on this country. 

Oct. 1 st (pp. 468-9) 

Today I continued my journey and came to the bank of the River Malpurba. This is at least as wide as 
the Rhein in Basel, and is a wild, rushing torrent that uproots trees and carries them along with it. If 
you have not seen such a powerful river for some time, such a mass of water makes a deep impression 
on your soul. I was taken across in a strangely built kind of basket with a bamboo frame covered with 
leather, and 6 paddlers. We reached the other bank safely. 

From here on everything was wilder and less subjected to human activity. More than half the ground is 
covered with thorn bushes. A very few small villages arc scattered in the bush. After 4 hours march, 
after we had crossed a range of hills, the country changed. It became more fertile and more populous. 
At last I came to the little town of Kehrur with 6,000 inhabitants. My quarters were in a temple. It was 
generously built temple, but it had so many sparrows’ nests in it that it was far from clean. 

I preached that evening in the bazaar, exactly opposite a beautiful temple and the idol in it. I preached 
to the assembled crowd about idols and the true God, who has made heaven and earth and everything 
in them. I showed them the uselessness of the worship of idols. I used - as I often do in a first sermon 
- Isaiah 40 & 41, which they always find very impressive. Afterwards I asked for permission to 
destroy the idols and throw them on the ground, so that they could see that they did not defend 
themselves, because they contained no life. 

The people admitted everything [was true]. They seemed to have little knowledge of the stories of the 
deities, and did not offer any opposition in the discussion. They always excused their worship of idols 
by saying that their ancestors had worshipped them, so I told then that evening that my ancestors had 
also been blind worshippers of idols, until a messenger of God called Winfried had come to them. 

They had a large oak which they revered as God, but Winfried chopped it down. At this, my heathen 
ancestors saw the powerlessness of what they had formerly thought were deities, and converted to the 
living God. Stories like that please people here very much -1 just wish I were better at expressing 
them in their language. They said: we live in great ignorance, and we know nothing of the true way. 
Oh! If only they had a heart to understand that what I am saying to them is not a word from human 
beings, but as God’s word it is truly true. 

Oct.4 th (pp. 470-1) 

I spoke this morning in someone’s shop to a considerable group of people. Many were very attentive. 
And one called out, as I was going away: "Those arc true words! That is a good way!" I left the 
village at 1 p.m. and came to Cacalkomma at 5 p.m. The landscape pleased me very much. It is fairly 
hilly, and the hills are covered with thick bush, and are a beautiful green. The soil is extremely fertile, 
and part of the land is very well cultivated. There are large numbers of sheep, goats and horned cattle. 
As I travelled I thought, not for the first time, what an inspiration it would be for me to travel with one 
of my deal - old Wiirttemberg friends, farmers and brothers in Christ, with whom I could converse. But 
the time for this will come when we reach our homeland above. 

It was already quite dark when I arrived in the village. I was given quarters in a clean temple. Soon all 
the men of the village had gathered there. I was tired and thirsty, but I did not think I had the right to 
allow this opportunity to pass unused, without making it clear to them that they had a prophet in their 
midst. Flowever, very few paid attention to what I said - which motivated me all the more to talk to 
them about the uselessness of worshipping idols and their alienation from the living God. 

Oct.5 th 

I travelled for 4 hours to Bagulkota. The scenery is still hilly and romantic. I soon heard that Rev. 
Taylor from Belgaum had once been here for a whole day, and had preached. During the afternoon the 
teacher of one of the schools supported by the British Government came to me and asked me to visit it. 
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I went, and found about 30 pupils, who had not got very far in learning to read. I encouraged them to 
work hard, and gave some of them a tract. 

Later, I tried to preach to the crowds in the bazaar. But an evil-minded man made such a terrific noise 
that I could not begin my speech, although I warned him to give up this display of enmity. I went to 
the bazaar again the next morning, but the people were so involved in their conversations about the 
evil ways of the government officials, that I could scarcely get a word in. However I do not leave any 
place without giving a loud testimony about the one and only God and saviour of the world. Zion’s 
watchmen must simply call out loudly and invite the fallen world into the Kingdom of God. They must 
warn people about the future day of God’s anger, so that even non-christians have no excuse. 

During the afternoon an English tax officer, Mr Basett 9 , arrived here. He is a truly blessed Christian. 

He greeted me in his bungalow like a brother, and invited me to lodge with him. He helped me 
faithfully in my work among the poor non-christians here. 

Oct 7 th (pp. 471-2). 

From here I set off with Mr Basett to Kaladschi, where I was welcomed most warmly by Lieutenant 
Davidson and a few other Christian friends. They are truly simple-hearted Christian brothers . Most of 
them are military officers, as this is a garrison town. I feel really at home with them. This morning I 
preached in the home of Colonel Cappon, on the text, “Now is the accepted time” 10 . In the afternoon I 
held a bible-study [ Erbauungsstun.de ] on Ephesians 6, lOff. It is a remarkable thing that of the 14 
officers in this garrison, more than half are devout Christians, whose love and zeal for the Lord put me 
to shame. Because of this, the regiment is joked about and called, “The Light Blues”, which in India 
means something like "the Pietists”. 

God works miracles among the soldiers in India. Soldiers’ hearts arc normally the ones least open for 
the Truth, but in India they are now acknowledging it. One must see from this that God is rising up, 
and having mercy on the people of India 11 . 

In the town cholera morbus is present, though not strongly. People sacrifice animals almost every day 
to turn aside the anger of the deities. I spent some blessed days here. There was plenty of work to do 
among the non-christians who eagerly came to hear me. 

This town would have advantages as the site of a new mission station. My colleagues here agree with 
me. It is about 34 - 36 hours’ journey from Dharwar, and from Hubli there is a straight and much- 
frequented main road [Landstrasse], In the other direction is Belgaum, a station of the London 
Missionary Society; also about 36 hours away. The climate is relatively healthy - which is confirmed 
by the fact that the town was chosen for a garrison. Food is cheap, and the sort of clothing one needs 
in India is also available at low prices. There are lots of large and small villages nearby. Kannada is 
still spoken for a distance of about 40 hours’ journey eastwards, before one reaches the Mahratta- 
speaking area. 

Oct 13 th (pp. 472-3). 

Today, after this blessed stay, I continued on my way to Serus. It was a beautiful morning, and riding 
on my horse I could not stop myself singing the praises of the Lord 12 . On my arrival a large number of 
people gathered in the shadow of a tree listened very attentively to the preaching of the Word. 


9 Layer spells this name "Basett"; an alternative spelling might be "Basset". Basett appears also on p. 4.16 fn 23. 

10 Orig: angenehme Zeit. 2.Cor. c.6 v.2 

11 The MM adds a footnote: A letter to us from Mogling, in Dharwar, said that this Christian officer, Lieut. 
Davidson, had given our brothers in Dharwar his own house, so that two of our brothers would be able to stay in 
it as missionaries. The British people living in Dharwar had also taken up a subscription, to do their bit to 
support these servants of God. 

12 This is the first mention of a horse. It had probably been lent to him by the soldiers in Kaladschi. 
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In the evening I travelled to Katkerre, 5 hours further on. The Lord gave me grace to witness 
powerfully to his Name to a small handful of inhabitants, who really listened attentively. One man 
especially asked many questions about the new Way I was preaching, with real emotion. He followed 
me into my quarters, to learn still more about confessing the true God. When I left he told me that no- 
one had spoken to him in this way before. He had always worshipped gods of stone, but now he 
wanted to pray to the God I had proclaimed to him. 

Oct 15 th (pp. 473-4) 

I returned to Kaladschi, to spend Sunday there. I preached, and celebrated Holy Communion for the 
little group of Christians. Many of my conversations with the communicants in the middle of this 
unbelieving wilderness were truly blessed. The Colonel contributed 50 Rp. for our mission. Shortly 
afterwards, I said good-bye to these deal - brothers, whose memory will always have a place in my 
heart. 

Without telling me, they had ordered a palanquin and carriers, which was to carry me for 10 hours on 
October 18 th . 13 After that, I travelled on a further 6 hours to Suttescherrie, feeling rather unwell. By 
the time I arrived I felt really ill, and was very glad to find clean accommodation in a mosque. A good 
night’s sleep revived me sufficiently to do a 7 hour walk to Belgaum the next day. 

Oct.21 sl 

I arrived safely in Belgaum, where I was hospitably entertained by the LMS missionaries working 
here; Rev. Beynon and his wife, and Rev. Taylor. This gave me the opportunity to get to know this 
pleasant circle of workers and their working area better, to have some brotherly discussions about the 
work of God in this part of India, and to learn some useful things from their previous experience. I 
stayed there for several days, and then set off back to Dharwar, accompanied by their hearty blessings, 
and with joy and gratitude towards the God who had so kindly guided me up to now. 


13 It is not clear what happened on Oct. 16 th and 17 th . 
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Basel Mission Annual Report 1838 - 39 


The report for this period is followed by a number of Annexes with extensive accounts of preaching 
journeys and encounters around Dharwar. 


Herrmann Mogling’s diary of a brief visit to Hubli in 1838 14 

This report of a short visit to a lingayat Monastery in Hubli was sent to the Basel Mission in two 
letters, dated June 27 ,h 1838 and June 30 th 1838 15 . The published report was taken from the original 
letters with very few editorial changes, apart from one change in sequence which was made by the 
editor in response to a request from the author 16 . 

The head of one of the lingayat monasteries in Hubli came to visit the mission station in Dharwar on 
June 15 th , 1838. There is a description of this visit in the biography of Herrmann Mogling written by 
his friend Hermann Gundert 17 : 

... "a tall, handsome, distinguished man - not marked by manual work. He assured me in cold blood 
that he was without sin, and that he was God, and his followers had to worship him. He did not know 
any deity apart from himself before whom he ought to bow down. I should come to Hubli, and he 
would let me read their shastras. I expressed my fear that our friendship would not last long, because 
if I were to fulfil my task, and preach the Gospel to him and all the people, enmity towards me would 
arise in their hearts. He insisted that that would be impossible, so I decided to return his visit. I went to 
the monastery on June 27 th , and preached the Word to the lingayat gurus as freely as I preach to the 
people in the bazaar. They, however, arc so sure of themselves that they listen to everything politely 
and are not afraid." 

Introduction, added by the editor of the Missionsmagazin. (p. 486) 

Hubli is a town South-East of Dharwad, about 3.5 hours’ travel from that mission station. It is the 
most important trading centre in this area, with a population of about 20,000. Most of the people are 
lingayats, with a few thousand Moslems and about 1,000 Brahmins. Among the merchants there are 
some very prosperous people, to whom it is no problem at all to hand over cash for a bill of exchange 
of 100,000 Rp. A lot of silk is spun and woven there. One of the main trade routes to the West Coast 
of India runs through Hubli. The lingayats, of whom there are probably more than 13,000, arc the 
people we must turn our attention to, and naturally, the most influential people in this group are the 
most important for us. May the Lord soon bless our preaching in their hearts. 


14 Magazin fur die neueste Geschichte der evangelischen Missions- und Bibelgesellschaften 1839, 

3rd quarter, pp 486-507. NB Formally this annual report was presented at the Mission Festival in Basel at 
midsummer 1839, so it covers the second half of 1838 and the first half of 1839. 

15 Archive Mission21, Basel, Switzerland. Basel Mission Holdings: C-l.5.1838, 6. 

16 It is possible to make this statement with assurance, through the much-appreciated help of Dr A. and Mrs G. 
Frenz, who examined the original manuscript and compared it with the printed version. Most of the changes 
were minor ones in punctuation or style, which had no relevance for the English translation. The few significant 
changes have been taken into account in this version and are noted in the text. 

17 Gundert, Hfermann]. Herrmann Mogling. Ein Missionsleben. Germany, Calw & Stuttgart, Verlag der 
Vereinsbuchhandlung, 1882, pp 119 - 123. Also available in English: Frenz A. (ed.) Herrmann Mogling. A 
Biography by Hermann Gundert, with supplementary articles and illustrations. Translated by C. Steinweg and 
E. Steinweg-Flecker. India, Kottayam, DC Books, 1997, pp 99-101 
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Letter from Herrmann Mogling dated June 27 th 1838, written in Hubli 

I set off at eight o’clock in the morning to go to the town of Hubli to look for the lingayat Guru. He 
had visited me a few days earlier in Dharwar, and I had promised a return visit. As I walked through 
the bazaar, some people called me into a shop, where they offered me a comfortable seat, and said they 
would like to hear what news I had to give them out of my book - I had the Kannada New Testament 
in my hand. I sat down and turned to the Acts of the Apostles: 2, 38 - 40. Very quickly about 50 
people collected - mostly worshippers of the linga. 

I began, “I have come to proclaim the Word of God.” “The word of which god?" shouted some of 
them. I asked, “How many gods arc there?” They replied, “Only one.” I answered, “Why do you not 
serve this one God?” and they answered, “We do what our gurus say.” I said, “Do tell me, what do 
your gurus teach?” They said, “We can’t do that. What do we know about it? But we do what they 
say.” 

I said, “I will recapitulate the main teachings of your gurus for you, and show you how untrue they 
arc. They have two messages: 1) those who honour the gods will go to heaven; 2) those who do good 
works will go to heaven. Is that not true?” They said, “It is so.” Then I said, “Let us look at the first of 
those statements. Who makes your gods? Are they not made by yourselves? If somebody wants a god, 
he takes a stone or a piece of wood, and stands it up in a special place. A few mantras arc recited, and 
the god is ready. Now tell me this: is a person who makes a god not greater than the god he makes? 
And is there anywhere where the greater serves the lesser? Do your rulers bow down to you, or you to 
them? Look here! If things were to be done rightly, your gods would pray to you, as their makers - not 
the other way round!” 

One of the listeners said, “That is true”, but someone else in the crowd said, “That’s not what is meant. 
It is not us, but our gurus, who make the gods.” I pointed out, “Your gurus are people like yourselves: 
they eat and sleep, get ill and die. Is that not so? And how can people just like yourselves make gods?” 
Someone else said, “It is not the gurus who make the gods; God simply uses them to set up the holy 
figures that we should worship. All these many gods are only servants of the Highest One. I asked, “Is 
the Highest One good or bad? A sinner or a saint?” Many of the listeners said, “He has no sin.” 

I said, “Would a good master employ bad servants, or send them packing? According to your shastras 
your gods have committed every kind of sin; one told lies, another committed adultery, another was a 
thief, and another a murderer. How can such gods be servants of the one holy High God?” Somebody 
said, “He’s right”, and several others shouted, “It’s true”. 

Then I went on, “Now let’s talk about the second statement: your gurus say that people must do good 
works if they are to go to heaven.” The answer was “Yes”. The conversation continued: 

Myself: Are not all men sinners? I am a sinner. Is there anyone amongst you who has never done 
anything wrong? 

Listeners: Nobody. 

Myself: Where do sins come from? From the air? Or from the earth? 

Listeners: From people’s hearts. 

Myself: Is a heart from which sin comes good or evil? 

Listeners: It is evil. 

Myself: Can good things come from an evil heart? 

Listeners: No; but there are people who do good deeds. 

Myself: Can good water and bad water come out of the selfsame fountain? 

Listeners: No, but there must be people who do good works. How about yourself? Are you a sinner or 
not? 

Myself: All humans arc sinners, and that includes me. But people who have received the Holy Spirit, 
love God, and keep His commandments, become children of God, and their sins are 
forgiven. God is offering you all this through me. Listen! 
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Then I read the text I mentioned above, and continued, “You have heard that the Gospel is intended to 
tell everybody about God’s goodness - even those far away, and that includes you. Everyone who 
believes in the name of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, will be saved.” 

A lot of people said, “How can that be? Does God have a son? Does God have a father?” I replied, 
“We are human beings and speak as human beings. God is not like a human being. We call the God 
who became a man in order to redeem mankind the Son of God, Jesus Christ. But he is himself God. 
God, Jesus Christ, and the Holy Ghost who lives in all believers - these three are one God.” 

Then some of them shouted, “Here comes a shastri. We are stupid people, and you don’t understand 
the way we talk; talk to him - you’ll understand what he says, and he’ll understand you. We just want 
to listen to you.” 

“Good”, I said, turning to the shastri, who had sat down beside me, behind a sack. “What can you say 
for your gods? How can sin and godliness fit together?” He said, “God made everything, both good 
and evil.” I said, “If that is true, how can he punish evildoing?” The shastri replied, “Even the 
punishment of wickedness comes from god; everything comes from god.” 

Seeing that he was about to start on the good old pantheist song, I turned back to the crowd, with the 
words, “It is written in your hearts that this statement is not true. God did not create evil, but rather 
punishes it and wipes it out.” 

At this point the owner of the grocer’s shop stood up and asked me to leave. He said that more and 
more people were coming, and “If you don’t go I won’t sell anything, and what will become of my 
stomach?” (This metaphor is often used in Kannada.) I took out my tracts, distributed them to the old 
people, and climbed down. 

Accompanied by a crowd of boys, who begged for tracts but did not get any, I went to look for the 
Guru in a big monastery at the Western end of the town, which was where I guessed he would be. A 
fat-bellied old servant of the monastery, who was busy cleaning the altars, said that the Swami (the 
Head) was in the monastery near the town gate, so I went off there - still accompanied by the boys. 
The two monasteries are the handsomest buildings in Hubli. (I call them monasteries because in these 
houses, called Mata, the priests and the Swami live together as a community like our Roman Catholic 
monks, and like them they arc not married.) 

I found the monastery decorated for a festival. There was a square courtyard, surrounded by a fine 
veranda, which formed the enhance to the main building. This was covered with a flat roof of mats, 
and cleanly swept. The Guru was sitting in a small room behind the veranda of the main building, with 
a crowd of disciples around him. My arrival was announced and he came to meet me in a very friendly 
way. I said, “I have come as I promised, and I have brought one of our books, which I hope you will 
read.” He asked me whether I had come alone, and I explained that my brethren had remained in 
Dharwar. I asked him whether they had just had a festival. He told me that the festival had been four 
days ago, but there would be another in 12 days, and I should certainly stay with them till then. I 
explained that that would be too long for me; I had only planned to stay for two days. But it would be 
a great pleasure for me if he could acquaint me with some of his slmstras. 

The Guru invited me to sit down (meanwhile, a chair had been brought for me), and said, “This 
evening several hundred people arc coming to hear me reading from one of our Puranas (MM: 
religious writings), and I shall be happy if you would come. We start at 5 o’clock and finish at 9.” 

I replied, “I shall be very happy to come. You know why I want to learn to know your books. The 
forefathers of humankind knew God, and I would expect that some of this true understanding of God 
has been preserved in your old books.” He was visibly pleased at this, and said, “There is certainly 
wisdom in our books.” I said, “If one can separate the later, distorted elements from the original truth. 
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I think it is certainly worth taking the trouble to study your books.” His response was, “Everything in 
our slwstms is true - but fools do not understand wisdom.” 

I said to him, “I have come to the conclusion that not everything in them is false, from the words of 
one of the apostles of Jesus Christ, which I will read to you.” Then I read him some of the words of St 
Paul on the Areopagus, which seemed to make a good impression both on the Guru and on the whole 
circle of people sitting around him. I continued, “When I know your shastras better, I shall be able to 
understand your way of thinking, and talk to you with understanding. That is very important to me, 
because I and my brethren have come to this country to proclaim the Gospel to you and all the people 
in this country.” He asked, “What drives you to do this?” and I read him the end of the Gospel of 
Mark. The following conversation ensued: 

Guru: Who is Christ? Tell me again. 

Myself: He is the creator of all the Worlds 18 , the One who became Man and is the Saviour of all 
people, and in the future will be the judge of all. 

Guru: Last time, you said he was the Son of God. 

Myself: Yes, it is the best way we know of to express what He is. But He is Himself God, and there is 
only one God. He who believes in Him will receive from Him the forgiveness of sins and the 
Holy Ghost. 

Guru: What is the Holy Ghost? 

Myself: He is the God who dwells in those who have received forgiveness of their sins. He and Jesus 
Christ and God are one. 

Guru: Have you received the Holy Ghost? 

Myself: Yes. 

Guru: What are the signs of this spirit? 

Myself: All those who truly believe in the Name of Jesus with their whole hearts receive forgiveness of 
sins and this spirit of God. The signs are these: those who believe in the Saviour of the world 
love God, hate sin, think the things of this world are unimportant, and rejoice in death because 
it is the way to God and to eternal life. These are the four main indications that the Holy Ghost 
dwells in a person. 

Guru: (To his disciples) Listen to this. It is good. 

But what about Collector R., and Mr. B., and the others? Aren’t they Christians? 

Myself: They have the name of Christians, but not the power. They do not belong to our family. 

Guru: Are you a son of God? 

Myself: Yes, I am a child of God, like every single person who believes in Jesus Christ and has 

received His spirit. There are two castes in this world: one is that of the wordly people, who 
will be lost with the world when it comes to an end, and the other is that of the children of 
God, who will inherit eternal life. 

Guru: Are there no differences between you? Is none of you the master, as with us? 

Myself: Jesus Christ said, “He who wants to be the master must be the servant of all.” 

Guru: That is fine. That is a good word. But aren't there padres in Belgaum who are married? You 
are not married; is that not a difference? 

Myself: According to the Word of God marrying is not a sin, provided the married person loves God - 
Remaining unmarried is better - but does not confer a higher status. 

I read a few verses from 1 Corinthians 7. 

Guru: Can the children of God carry out business in this world? 

Myself: Yes. Among the Government employees there arc some who know the Lord Jesus. They do 
not seek their own good, but rather yours. The others do not concern themselves much with 
you, but are only interested in trying to get rich. The children of God are like God. God loves 


18 Original: dieser Welten = these worlds. In Mogling's time, the phrase, "The upper, the middle and the lower 
worlds" was in common use. (Information A.Frenz) 
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the world, and therefore the children of God love all people. So I love you, and I have come to 
preach the Word of Jesus Christ to you. 

Guru: If there is love for me in you, love for you should also be born in my heart. 

Myself: That comes from God. If it is the will of God, all people should turn towards our preaching. 
Guru: You said that you cannot stay with us long. Why? 

Myself: I have a journey to make. 

Guru: Where to? 

Myself: To Mangalore. 

Guru: What for? 

Myself: There are five of our brothers there who I must visit, and five more arc due to arrive this year. 

The Gospel must be preached throughout the world. 

Guru: Do you get money from the Government? 

Myself: No. Our money comes from Christian brethren who want to do the will of Jesus that was 
expressed in his last command, which I have already read to you. 

Finally he said, “Do come this evening, because you should hear our music, too.” Some instruments 
were brought; a kind of violin and a sort of guitar, rather crudely made. The priest who played them 
did so quite competently. I said, “Your forefathers had better music than you do." They were surprised 
when I told them - as far as the language allowed - about our great European concerts. By then it was 
11 o’clock, so I took my leave. 

Now it is already half past four, and I must get ready for the public reading, so that I can be sure to see 
everything and hear everything from the beginning. 

End of the first letter 

Letter dated June 30 th , written in Dharwar 

In Hubli I had no more time on the 27 th and 28 th to write my report, and yesterday, after walking back 
to Dharwar in the morning, I was too tired. So now I am writing the rest - though of course I cannot 
guarantee that I will not deliberately record things that were done or spoken in a different order. 19 
However, if there are any mistakes they will be minor ones, and will not disturb or falsify the overall 
impression. 

While I was getting dressed for my visit to the monastery it occurred to me that, rather than putting on 
my boots, I should wear some lighter shoes, so that if I wanted to, I could quickly take them off and 
put them on again. I really disliked the idea of taking off my shoes 20 . However, as I was intending to 
get to know these people, who loathe the idea of using leather even more than most Hindus do, I 
thought it was best at least to be prepared to take my shoes off. So I walked through the old paid of 
Hubli to the monastery in the new town wealing my white house-shoes. 

I arrived at a quarter past five. Some of the disciples were starting to spread out carpets on the outer 
and inner verandas of the house. Some old men were already there. They had been told I was coming, 
and they welcomed me, and fetched me a chair - which, I noticed, was not placed in the middle of the 
outer veranda but in a corner. They gathered round me. One of them had once travelled to Bombay to 
represent the lingayats, who were involved in a long process of litigation against the Brahmins. It 
concerned an incident when the Brahmins wanted to carry their Swami (their chief priest) through the 
streets in a palanquin with transverse carrying poles; this is something the lingayats have the right to 
do. He had been in various well-respected houses, and he asked me about the government officials and 
clergymen whose names he still knew. When I told him I had been in Bombay myself, he asked me 
who I had stayed with. I mentioned Mr Farish, and he was quite overcome with respect. Had I really 

19 Mogling did in fact change the sequence - see Footnote 21 

20 This was a matter of principle for many of the missionaries; they felt that if they took off their shoes they were 
acknowledging the holiness of Indian deities - and they also considered that all of God's earth is equally holy. 
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been with Mr Parish? “Pie is a most important person - a very, very, very important man. He’s a 
member of the Provincial Council!” To amaze him even more, I told him that I was actually 
exchanging letters with this great man. “Is he your disciple?”, he asked, hoping to solve the puzzle. 
“No," I replied, "he is one of our brothers. All those who believe in Jesus, the Saviour of the world, are 
God’s children and are therefore brothers.” 

During this conversation, which I have shortened considerably, another person in the group had picked 
up my New Testament and begun to read it. I heard him read the parable of the man who built his 
house on the sand and the man who built his house on the rock. Then I said to the people that all 
houses built on the sand of human opinions and laws would collapse in the last days, and that all the 
souls that did not believe in Jesus Christ, the One Saviour and the Son of God, would be lost. “How 
can souls be lost?” they asked me. I said, “They do not die, but they suffer eternal torment.” They 
responded, “How is that? When people die, their bodies decay, but how can their souls suffer torment 
after death? Do they still survive as spirits?” I said, “Yes”. 

They asked how that could be possible; “Is the body not the Akara, (the individual identity - the 
reality - the material existence [ Bestimmtheit , Wirklichkeit, Materialitdt ]) of the soul? If they lose this, 
their Akara, they will become Nirakara, (without identity - pure being = the nothingness of the 
Hegelians - the universal spirit or the universal substance, which are the same for these 
philosophers). When the soul has become Nirakara - that is, has ceased to be itself - how can it 
suffer or even be in any definite place?” 

I replied, “The same thing is said in our country by many of our great wise men - or rather, by those 
who think themselves very wise. They talk like that because they understand the wisdom that is in 
Christ Jesus as little as you do.” The man seemed very pleased to hear that there were people like them 
in our country. I continued, “The wisdom of God says something different. Things that are Nirakara - 
that is, arc nowhere and never - are nothing. A Nirakara-GoA is nothing; a Mrakara-soul is nothing. 
God is Akara from all eternity: he is in heaven, and those who now believe in Him will one day see 
Him. The soul is itself Akara , it is not that the body is the Akara of the soul. When the soul has left the 
body, and gone up to Heaven or down to Hell for all eternity, it is Akara. 

The listeners seemed to be quite shocked at the crudeness of these Biblical concepts f Schriftbegriffe \, 
and asked, “Does that mean the soul has a shape?” I answered, “You could put it that way, but the 
soul’s form is finer than that of the body. You could compare it with the “shape” of light; indeed it is 
still finer, but the soul does have a form. Once more - according to the wisdom of the Word of God, 
what has no identity is nothing. But the Akaras are various. The one is the Akara of God, another is 
that of the soul, another is that of the body, and another that of metals, that of stones, and so on.. .. 21 

During this conversation I noticed that they did not know where they could lay the carpet without 
touching my shoes. Finally they folded up the corner near me. They set up big brass lamps, 2.5 - 3 feet 
tall; two in the outer and one in the middle of the inner veranda. A crescent-shaped cushion, covered 
with red silk, was propped up against one of the two pillars of the inner veranda, and a smaller cushion 
of the same colour was placed against the second. In the middle they placed a long desk, on which 
they laid a rectangular package wrapped in silk cloths. 

At last, instruments like horns and trumpets were sounded from the second floor, on the side towards 
the street, and the Guru came out of one of the lower rooms and sat down between the big cushion and 
the desk. He is a tall, stout man, accustomed to obedience. Round his head he wore a red and white 
checked cloth, apparently rather carelessly tied. He was clothed in big red cotton cloths, thick but soft. 
The shastri, an intelligent-looking man dressed entirely in white, sat down opposite him. 

The Guru greeted me and I returned his greeting. A chair was placed on the lower veranda beside the 
shastri. There was an empty place for another chair beside the Guru. I stood up, and with the words, 

21 Gundert (1882 p. 122) describes this as a "spitzflndige Verhandlung iiber die Moglichkeit des Seelentodes" , i.e. as 
"quibbling, hair-splitting, sophistical" (Langenscheidt Dictionary). 
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“If it would make you happy, I will take off my shoes”, I pulled off my slippers. “He’s taken off his 
shoes!” The comment ran like wildfire through the gathering. The Guru beckoned to me to come to his 
side. Someone ran to fetch my chair, so I found myself sitting in the place of honour on the lower 
veranda, at the elbow of the Guru, who was sitting cross-legged in front of the desk, opposite the 
shastri. 

While things were still being organised around us, the Guru stalled the following discussion with me 
(MM Editor's addition). 22 *** He began by asking me, “If you say Christ is in heaven, how can you 
know anything about him, when you told me yourself that only he who comes from heaven can 
proclaim heavenly things?” 

I said, “I know more about Christ than you think. I know him better than I know you. I can indeed see 
you, but I cannot know about your mind and character, or only in a very doubtful way - but I know the 
mind and character of Jesus exactly. There are two ways to attain to an understanding of Christ, which 
arc also open to you. Firstly, there is the Bible. If you read it carefully, and pray to God earnestly for 
understanding of what you read, you will know Christ. Secondly, there is the experience of the 
forgiveness of sins. Those whose sins have been forgiven have been liberated from being afraid of 
God. And those who received forgiveness through prayer in the name of Christ know with certainly 
that Christ, who has given them this great gift, really lives.” 

The conversation continued thus: 

Guru: You say this Christ is God in human form and also God Himself. There must be some 

difference. 

Myself: It is a difference and it is no difference. The one God clothed himself in human nature. God 
is not any other than Christ. Your gods are different from the one God, but that is not the 
case with Christ. He is God from all eternity, the Holy One, the creator, the Saviour and 
Judge of the world. But there is a difference. Christ is the reflection of the glory of God. 

God is a light, and Christ is the luminescence of that light. 

Guru: So I am right after all: there is a big difference between God and Christ, as there is between 

a lamp and the light it sheds. 

Myself: Do you see any difference? 

Guru: Of course! The light of the lamp spreads out far away from the flame. Look at those lamps. 

We are in their light, but they are not burning us. Go and put your finger into the lamp, and 
you will feel the difference between a lamp and its light. 

Myself: I will acknowledge that you are right if you can show me a light without luminescence, or 
luminescence without a light. 

The guru smiled and gave up the argument. Then he asked, “But what about the Holy Ghost that you 
say you have received. How do you recognise this?” I said, “I recognise the Holy Ghost by the 
thoughts, the will, the desires and the strength that I experience, and which I know are not my 
thoughts, my will, my desires and my strength. Because the Spirit is within me, I have thoughts that 
contradict my own wisdom, a will that wants to do things that I find hard and don’t want to do, desires 
that are focused on things in the future that arc still invisible, and strength to fight against sin which no 
sinner can possess.” 


22 At this point, the sequence in the printed version of the report departs from that in the manuscript. The present 
translation follows the printed version, which sticks more closely than the manuscript to the actual course of 
events. The linking sentence was added by the MM editor. In the MS, the passage from *** to *** comes after 
the description of the ceremony and Mogling's return to his lodgings. Comments and marks in the MS indicate 
that Mogling actually did prefer the sequence as printed, but did not want to rewrite several pages to make the 
correction! See "Now I will take up the thread of my story again", after the second set of asterisks on p.1.19. 
This only makes sense if the discussion has intervened. 
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Guru: Then you are no longer a sinner? 

Myself: Insofar as my sins are forgiven. I am not. It is only when - in conflict with the Holy Spirit - 
I do things that are against the will of Christ, that the Holy Ghost punishes me and plagues 
me until I am penitent, and I go to Christ in the Spirit, and beg for forgiveness and receive it. 
Guru: How strange! 

Myself: It should not seem strange to you. If you love someone and do something that is against his 

will, whether he knows about it or not, and whether he speaks to you about it or not, do you 

not feel troubled about it in your heart, because you love him? 

Guru (turning to the people standing round him): 

That is good, that is true. I love Gursitappa [the owner of the house], and when I do 
something he does not like, I have no peace. *** 

Now I will take up the thread of my story again. After the lamps had all been lit and the building had 
filled with people both downstairs and upstairs, the shastri opened the packet lying on the desk, which 
contained the Puranas from which a song was to be read. First he undid a cloth of red silk lined with 
green, then a second, large red silk cloth. Then he removed a beautifully carved sandalwood cover and 
laid it on the desk beside him. He laid some pages that had already been read, on the lid. 

He then proceeded to tune his tambouri. The tambouri is a kind of zither with a very long neck and 
about six strings. The singer follows the rhythm by running his forefinger across all the strings, 
sounding them all at once. At the inner end of the desk, behind the big brass lamp, sat a young man 
with a saringe, a kind of clumsy bass fiddle [ Duodezbassgeige ], that is played with a bow and 
produces pleasant and varied tones. On the other side of the Guru from me was a drummer, who 
played a small, long drum with his fingers and on the other side beat the same instrument to get more 
muffled notes. The shastri began the song, accompanied by the three instruments. When he had 
reached the last syllables of the first verse the Guru's voice joined in, and when the verse was finished 
the shastri stopped singing and the Guru continued alone, moving from the song to a half-spoken and 
half sung explanation of the words that had been sung. 

Now the courtyard was filling up - there must have been 4-500 people there. The inner veranda, where 
everybody sat on the floor as they did in the outer one, was filling up gradually. Old greybeards 
wrapped in ample red or white cloths took the places of honour against the walls. The disciples, after 
prostrating themselves on the ground in front of the elders, settled down in the middle. People who 
had not yet paid their respect to the Guru pushed their way through to him and bent their heads to his 
feet. Everybody sat and walked on caipets, so one heard no other sound while the shastri continued to 
sing and the Guru joined in or gave his interpretations alone. Once I had become accustomed to the 
nasal tones of the singers I enjoyed the singing, and I thought the instrumental accompaniment was 
really not bad. The problem was that I could not understand more than occasional words either of the 
songs or of the explanations, which were given with great fluency and speed. 

Suddenly, everybody stood up as a man in a wide white robe came out of one of the inner rooms and 
moved quickly through the crowd on the upper veranda. The Guru bowed three times, clapped his 
hands together in front of his face, and called three times, “ Sharane ” (the lingayat greeting, like 
"Namaskara" among the brahmins). The man then sat down on the chair opposite me. He was 
Gursitappa, the owner of this and the other monastery - a layman. He sent a man over to greet me. I let 
my “ Salam ” greeting be announced, and the singing, which had been interrupted, continued. 

The theme of the long poem was the story of a saint called Rudrabasipati. When the gods stirred up the 
sea with the mountain “Mandara” and prepared the drink of immortality, Rudrabasipati, a holy servant 
of the god Shiva, heard that the god had drunk some of this drink, which was poison to him. In despair 
at the death of the deity he decided he, too, would die. “What would life mean to him, when Shiva 
lived no more?” He ran to a well, intending to fling himself into it. Then Shiva arrived and seized him 
by the arm, and asked him why he wanted to die. The Saint said, “What is life to me when you die? 

Let me die!” Shiva replied, “I will not die. I took the poison, but I have not swallowed it; it is still in 
my throat.” “Then spit it out!” said Rudrabasipati. Shiva said, “No. If I spit it out, the whole of the 
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Universe will sink into nothingness. It must stay in my throat.” The Saint was not satisfied, so Shiva 
said to him, “Stand on my thigh, take your knife and cut open my throat and find out where the poison 
is, and be content.” So Rudrabasipati did what the deity had commanded, stood on Shiva’s thigh, put 
his knife to his throat where he could feel that the poison was, and - there he stands to this very day. 23 

Towards the end of the singing, a man came with two wreaths made from heavily-scented white 
flowers. He handed them to the Guru, who presented one to the shastri and one to me. He gave me a 
sign which I chose not to understand [M. probably did not want to put the garland round his neck; see 
the similar - incident the next day]. After some minutes the owner of the house waved to one of the men 
who were sitting in a circle round us. He went out, and brought a brass plate filled with lemons, 
bananas and sweetmeats, which was given to me as a gift from Gursitappa. 

At last, towards 9 o’clock, the singing and interpretation came to an end. The shastri and all the others 
gathered together, apart from the chief Guru, one of the oldest Gurus, Gursitappa and me. Slender wax 
candles were distributed among the people in the circle around us. The candles were alight. Then the 
shastri started the final hymn, which was accompanied by everybody clapping, more and more loudly. 
The candles went out, the clapping became noisier and noisier, and finally great drums and trumpets 
from upstairs added their voices to the storm of the finale. When it was quiet again, the shastri gave 
his tamburi to a young man sitting near him, who tuned the instrument and then began - as far - as I 
could understand - a hymn to Shiva, the Highest, inviting him to come and to fill them with his spirit. 
The other listeners were completely carried away by this - that is, they sank into a twilight state 
between consciousness and unconsciousness, in which they forgot everything around them and 
allowed their spirits to drift involuntarily on the waves of the music. There were fortissimo passages, 
when the god seemed to be fighting with the Devil, or with the singer who was frying to tempt him to 
come; once the singer made a strange hissing noise that imitated the distant clashing of many thousand 
swords. Again and again came the call of invitation: “Bo!” (come!), repeated ten or more times - 
forceful or pleading, commanding or begging, longing or languishing. The end of this hymn was also 
accompanied with soft clapping. 

Then I stood up, and after the Guru had promised to explain things further to me, I went to Gursitappa 
to pay my respects, then to the Guru, and finally left the gathering. My shoes were laid ready for me at 
the end of the carpet. Some of Gursitappa’s servants accompanied me back to my bungalow, which 
was a good quarter of an hour away. One carried a flaming torch, one the sweetmeats that I had 
accepted, and one my books. It was around 10 o’clock when I finally reached home, feeling rather 
stunned by all I had seen and heard, and weary from the effort. 

The next morning, having prepared a short lecture on Genesis 1-3, Romans 5, 12ff, and Hebrews 1 and 
2,1 went back to the Mata in good time. The Guru was not yet visible. In one of the inner rooms, some 
of the disciples were busy with reading and singing Puranas. They came out and gave me the page 
they had been working on, and helped me to read it. The edition of the Puranas that had been used the 
evening before was a very fine one. It had small pages, folded once, with a broad painted border all 
round and in the middle the text, very evenly written. The beginning and end of each paragraph was 
marked in red, and the rest was in black. The Guru had told me that this copy had been made in Hubli 
the year - before, and that the text of this Parana was from the poet Bhiema, who had lived in the 
eastern part of the peninsula 500 years ago. The text I now had in my hands was an ordinary copy on 
thick yellow paper - rather old, but quite legible. The disciples could not explain the contents to me. 


23 The original MS continues with the "aside": 

"The Gum actually told me about this part of the song the next day. However, for the sake of coherence I have 
not followed the timing of events precisely. I have given an account of the discussion that I had with the Guru, 
just after I had sat down beside him on the first day, before the beginning of the singing on the second day I 
spent with these people." I.e. what Mogling recorded in his para "When I got to the monastery...." (at the top of 
p. 1.22 herejin actual fact followed immediately on the material in the para beginning "The theme of the long 
poem." recorded on pp. 1.19-20. 
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Finally the Gum himself came out, looking very friendly. I asked him to repeat the poem he had read 
the day before, but he said he would do it in the afternoon, because he was just setting off with some 
of his disciples to visit a lingayat who had invited them to eat in his house. When I asked, he explained 
to me that he went to a different house with his disciples every day for the midday meal. They ate their 
evening meal together in the monastery. (Even if there were no special provision for establishing and 
maintaining a close fellowship among the lingayats, this custom alone would be almost sufficient to 
ensure it - as well as ensuring the Gurus’ overweight, and their influence over the families of their 
followers.) 

This time, the Guru was wrapped in a red cloth with a border of an even darker red. Fie asked me 
about my fatherland, and about the country where Christ was born; about the distance between India 
and Germany, and between Palestine and Germany, and about the sea route by which we had come, 
etc. I pulled out my pencil and a piece of paper and drew an outline of India, Arabia, Palestine, Africa 
and Europe, which I showed and explained to them. They were absolutely amazed at the size of the 
world, and its large number of inhabitants. I said, "What you call 'the world' - your 56 countries that 
make up India - is, as you see, only one corner of the whole. In the centre of the world, in Judea, Jesus 
Christ was born, whose name was now being proclaimed in all places, and who will soon come from 
Heaven to judge the whole world." 

I took out my penknife to shaipen my pencil. The Guru was impressed by the ingenuity of our 
European tools, so I offered to give him the knife. He was very pleased, but said that he could not 
touch it because he had not yet eaten. So I laid it down in front of him on the granite floor. He 
suggested I should go home and have my midday meal. He would be back by about 3 o’clock, and if I 
liked he would tell me the story from yesterday. I took out my watch, to fix an exact time for him. 

That led to questions and answers about how we measure time. I told them that we divide the year into 
365 days, 5 hours and 48 minutes. A day has 24 hours, and an hour 60 minutes, which are divided 
again into 60 parts. Then I explained the clock face. The Guru said, “Our year has 360 days, divided 
into 12 months of equal length. Every third year we insert a 13 th month.” Then I said "good-bye", and 
left. 

There were some people waiting in the bungalow; the schoolmaster of the government school, who 
invited me to examine his pupils, (an offer I declined), and several others who wanted tracts. I had a 
conversation with the Sub-Collector, who also lived in the bungalow, about the lingayats. He said they 
were divided into several parties and were always taking cases to the courts. The chief party was that 
of Gursitappa. I didn’t want to get any further involved with this Sub-Collector. He keeps a native 
woman, who lives with him in one part of the house. The people in Hubli know it, and often gossip 
about him. One of the monks once asked me, “You don’t consider marriage a sin, so do you perhaps 
also consider it right for people to live with strange women, like the Collector does?” I repeated that 
the Collector was not a Christian, and the monk responded, “It would be a good idea if you told him 
that.” 

At about 3 o’clock I set off back to the monastery. On the way, a number of people in the street 
demanded a sermon from me, on the falseness of their gods - which was well known to them - and the 
knowledge (or, as it is expressed in their language, "spiritual seeing" [geistige schauen ]) of the one 
true God, which is possessed by those whose sins have been forgiven in the name of Jesus, the one and 
only Avatar (incarnation). 

Then a smith called to me from his workshop. It was in a big house, and he had a lot of workmen. He 
wanted me to tell him how people in my country made iron and copper into large flat plates. Here, 
they beat them out of lumps of iron or copper using ordinary hammers, which needed a great deal of 
time and a lot of people, because a man could not put up with doing this work for more than a few 
years. I told him that in my home country we build workshops like his beside rivers, and the water 
drives big hammers. The workmen only have to hold the lumps of metal in place under the hammer. 

He wanted me to show him how he could make this kind of arrangement in his smithy. I said I should 
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be happy to do so - provided he could bring a suitable river to Hubli first. We both laughed, and I 
continued on my way. 

When I got to the monastery I found the Guru, Gursitappa, the shastri and others waiting for me. 
Gursitappa wanted to see my watch, and asked me to repeat my lesson on geography. Then I reminded 
the Guru that he had promised to repeat the poem he had sung yesterday, and explain it to me. When 
he had finished, I said with a laugh, “So you come together with such elaborate ceremonial for the 
sake of stories like that? In my country they are the kind of little stories boys might tell!” That seemed 
to be a bit too frank; they became somewhat red in the face - but none of them showed annoyance at 
the liberty I had taken. “Perhaps there is some deep wisdom hidden in this story?” I asked - half 
seriously, half joking. The shastri laughed, and the Guru said, “Yes, of course! The story shows that 
holy people have great power over the deity.” I asked if that was all, and the Guru said, “Yes, that is 
the wisdom of this story, which the common people do not understand.” I said, “If that is all the 
wisdom it teaches, that is not much. I hope I could find more in your shastras, if I could study them 
with your shastri.” 

The Guru said, “Yes, you should come over for six months or a whole year.” I said, “I would indeed 
like to, if you will allow me to read the books with your shastri, and if you find me a house near you. I 
would be willing to live like you, eating no meat and drinking no wine, etc.” 

One of the bystanders reacted to this: “Is it not a sin that you people eat meat, in which there is life?” 
The Guru remarked, “He says, according to your view, we eat life too, because there must be life 
within the rice, in the fruits of the trees and in the plants - if they contained no life, they could not 
grow. But what about distilled spirits that make people drunk; how can you allow those?” I assured 
him, “Neither I nor my brothers drink a lot of wine or spirits - just an occasional drop. We even lived 
without meat for a long time. But these things are not forbidden 24 - in fact, they have been permitted 
ever since the Flood. Before the Flood people ate no meat and drank no wine. Furthermore, your own 
ancestors ate meat, as you probably know. Isn’t that true?” They did not dare to deny it. 

Then I began to read out loud from Genesis and then Romans 5,12. The Guru was one of the most 
attentive listeners, but he also wanted to read himself, which was not a success, as he was not familiar 
with the printed letters. He asked a lot of questions, which I answered quickly, but without allowing 
myself to be interrupted, because I did not only want to read the story of Creation, but also that of the 
Fall from Grace. When I finally came to speak about the tempter, Satan, the Lord of Darkness, I had a 
feeling that this was in harmony with old sagas that the Guru was reminded of. But he did not let 
himself be drawn out on the subject. 

At dusk, the preparations for the festive reading started. While they were being made, I sat down with 
a number of people in a side corridor, and spoke to them about Christ, the image of God, the Judge of 
the World who was soon to come, and the preaching of the Gospel in all the world that will herald his 
coming, and that they themselves were witnessing at that moment. The people had great respect for 
me, and therefore also for my preaching, as I was a friend of the Guru, who was worshipped as a God 
(when he has washed his feet, the poor deceived worshippers drink the water - and indeed, they do 
even more revolting things). “He is speaking the Word of Jesus Christ, the God”, the early arrivals 
explained to those that came later. 

The reading began. I sat beside the Guru again, opposite Gursitappa. This time three more lights had 
been lit, by our heads, but otherwise everything was arranged as before. I understood something of 
what was being sung and taught. It seemed to be a story like the previous one. A saint who was going 
on a pilgrimage gave his house to his devout daughter, together with everything in it, to supervise 
during his absence. She should never leave the house, never delay on her way back from bathing, and 
never chat with the young men she met. She should guard the milk especially carefully (I do not know 
whether this was milk that he had given her in a special pot, or the milk that she got every day from 


24 The editor of MM added here, "... not forbidden, when they are enjoyed with thanksgiving". 
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the cow). The daughter did all this. But the god, who wanted to tempt her, came and drank the milk, 
and when her father came home the daughter did not know how she could help herself. She assured 
him that she had been watchful, and had done nothing wrong. But it was no use! Her father did not 
believe her. Then the god appeared and admitted that he had done it. 

“He who does not believe this”, sang the shastri at the end of the song, with a smile in my direction, 
“should go to Goluru, where all the people will witness to the truth of this story.” The Guru added that 
Goluru is near Madras, about 600 hours' journey from Hubli. Saying once more that whoever went 
there would know the truth for certain, he ended the reading. I said loudly, so that everyone could hear 
me, “That is rather a long way - further than anyone would go to find out whether this fairy-tale is true 
or not!” Everybody laughed. There was no trace of uneasiness, as though the uncovering of a lie was a 
matter of very small importance. 

This time, four white garlands were brought during the reading. The shastri took two, and flung them 
over his head to encircle his neck. The Guru took the other two and asked me to follow the shastri’s 
example. I said aloud, “That is not my custom. In my country only women adorn themselves like this. 
The Guru replied, “In this country, men and women do this.” That satisfied him. 

Among the old, honoured gurus of the inner Mata or cloister (there are 20-30 in Hubli) was one with a 
sword by his side. I asked the Guru what that signified, and he explained, “That is the Yogi. When the 
deity is sunk in meditation he stands beside him with his sword drawn, so that the god does not 
become so much lost in unconsciousness 25 that he becomes nothingness, and the whole world with 
him.” He said this with a good-humoured laugh. He was surprised that I had noticed such a small 
detail. On this occasion the singing was affected, and badly done; it was a different singer. 

I said good-bye, promising to come again soon. The Guru gave me a coconut, which was a great 
honour. I went away, accompanied by Gursitappa’s servant, and the audience went home. 


Diary kept by Missionary Heinrich Frey of a visit to the villages around Dharwar 

24.Sep.-17.Oct.1838 26 


Sept. 24 th (p. 508). 

I left Dharwar this afternoon, praying earnestly to the Lord that he would make me able to preach his 
holy Gospel among the heathen. I met some people on the way, and spoke to them about their idols, 
and warned them to leave them and believe in the living God. However, as night was falling I went 
ahead alone, leaving Devappa, who I had taken with me, to talk to them further. I came safely to the 
village of Gurug. 27 

Sept 25 th (pp. 508ff). 

Hardly had the day dawned, when a crowd of boys turned up wanting books. However, as only a few 
of them could read, I only handed out a few copies. I promised that if they took the trouble to learn to 
read better, I would give each of them a book. 

When they took the news into the village that one of the “Patres ” from Dharwar had turned up, a lot 
of people came to visit me. The first was a Brahmin schoolmaster. He asked me to examine his school 
and give him some books for his children. I had a long conversation with him and some others about 
the differences between our and their shastras (holy books). He asserted that God has given different 
people different rules [Vorschriften], according to their circumstances and their customs. I argued 
instead that God, if he is holy and just, can give no group of people commands which are opposite to 


25 Original aufgeldst = dissolved 

26 Magazin fiir die neueste Geschichte der evangelischen Missions- und Bibelgesellschaften 1839, 
3rd quarter, pp 508 - 527 

27 For Devappa, s. also pp. 1.31 and 5.2 
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those He gives to others. People are created from one blood, and they all have the same basic 
psychology [ Gemiitsanlagen ]. He tried to prove that a father who has children with different 
intellectual gifts [ Geistesgaben ] would not expect them all to follow the same rules. He would ask 
more of an intelligent son than of one who is less intelligent. I agreed with that, but said to him, “A 
father may only ask his children to do that which is good. But in your shastras it is written that the 
children should act and behave in the way they have seen and heard their fathers acting and behaving. 
So if the father was a thief the son must also steal. In our shastras theft is forbidden and is punished 
as sin.” 

I was then asked if I did not believe that all shastras come from God. I answered that many other 
heathen peoples have had shastras , which have not originated from God but been created by the 
imagination [ Einbildungskraft ] of human beings. For this reason they must give way to the true word 
of God and be destroyed. And that, I added, is what will happen to your shastras and to your gods. 

At 4 p.m. about 20 lingayats came to me. I read to them passages from the tract “In whom should we 
trust?” We then spoke about what I had read. But towards dusk one of them interrupted my speech, 
stood up, and said he had to go home now to light a lamp in front of his deity. I warned him that he 
should carry on listening, and not cause people to leave because of such a petty cause. I asked him if 
he believes that God needs this lamp? He replied, “I know perfectly well that the higher God needs no 
lamp. But our shastras command us to light a lamp for Basava (that is the name of the deity who is 
represented by an ox) and that is why we do it.” 

I said, “Basava is merely a stone which has no life in it and neither sees nor hears. It is not God who 
has commanded you to light a lamp for Basava and worship him as deity. That is an idea put into your 
heads by [the powers of] darkness. Your fathers did this from ignorance, since no-one had said 
anything to them about another God. But we proclaim to you the true God who created heaven and 
earth and the great light of the world (and I pointed to the sun, which was just going down). So repent 
and believe in Him!” 

He replied, “I also believe that the great God who — as you say — created the sun, needs no lamp. 

There is no night with him. But with our Basava it is as if we take a vessel and fill it with water and 
put it in the sun. You see lots of suns, from close to, in the reflections in the water. We cannot imagine 
the great God because He has no form. That is why we create a form, and imagine that it is He without 
form. If we arc pious this makes our changeable hearts firm and clear, and then we see God in the 
stone in the same way that we see the sun in the jug of water.” 

I replied, “I cannot see how God is reflected in your gods. He is a holy God, and sin is like dung in his 
eyes. But all your Gods have lived disgraceful lives and the highest of them all, Brahma, is one who 
has been cursed. However, if you open your eyes you can see God’s character in his works. The 
creator of heaven and earth and everything that is in them must be a great God. And he must be a good 
God, too, who gives sinners like us rain and sunshine, clothes and food, each day. You should find it 
easy to acknowledge this and worship Him.” 

He said, “If you show us this great God, we will believe in him.” 

I replied, “You have said yourself that He is without form. So how can I show Him to you? God has 
the form of a spirit, and they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth. Those who do 
this know Him and can feel his presence, although their bodily eyes cannot see him.” 

Still seeking to rescue something of the honour of his Basava, he asked, “Do you not have a Collector 
in Dharwar? And is he not the deputy of the King of England? In the same way our Gods on earth arc 
the deputies (or representatives) of the God who is above.” 

I asked if the King or God was greater. He replied, “God”. 

“And so”, I said, “the servants of God must be greater than the servants of the King. But if the King of 
England sent a stone ox or a wooden monkey to Dharwar as Collector, you would certainly keep your 
money in your pockets, and laugh at the stone Collector. Your gods are no gods. Neither are they 
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servants of God. They are made of stone and wood, they are lifeless things. God has servants, 
however, and if you are willing to accept this you will see that I am one of them. God has sent me to 
tell you that you will all end in hell if you do not give up your gods and their untruth and believe in the 
living God, and his son, Jesus Christ.” 

Some said I was right and they would come again. Others said it was foreign teaching. 

Sept. 26 th (pp 511-513) 

This morning I visited two schools in the village, partly to examine the pupils, but mainly in order to 
get into conversation with people. First I went to a school run by a lingayat. It was in a very poor state. 
Not one single child knew how to read. I advised those present to do more for the education of their 
children. There was a priest there who could read, so I asked him to read from the 5 th chapter of 
Matthew, and then I spoke about the text, “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they will see God”. I tried 
to show them that no child of Adam is pure and that if we want to see God we must first of all have 
forgiveness of sins and a new heart, and this can happen only through Christ, etc [sic]. 

When I said that we are all sinners the priest protested and said that he is holy and has no sin. When I 
started asking questions about his own words and thoughts and went too near the bone for comfort, he 
became angry and said that even if what I say is true, it is not true for him. I should go to my own 
people who also live unholy lives etc. In the end I made the point that I had come to them to show 
them the way to heaven. Among my own people are many teachers who say the same as I do. But 
those who do not listen to them will have to bear their punishment, as he would if he despised my 
words. 

From there I went to another school, which was run by the Brahmin who was with me yesterday. 

There were about 30 boys, most of whom could read Kannada and Maharashtra. I gave them copies of 
the Sermon on the Mount and other little books, and gave the teacher the Gospel of Luke and a few of 
the larger tracts. I was very favourably impressed by this schoolmaster. Fie promised that he would 
explain the contents of my books and the difficult words in them to the children. 

Meanwhile, about 30-40 people had collected, and I preached to them about the parable of the rich 
man 28 . One of those present said that God was really the guilty one if this man finished up in hell, 
because everything originates in God. So why has he not made all human beings good? I told them 
how God had created human beings at the beginning without sin, but that sin had been introduced by 
Satan, the enemy of God and the human race. Christ had come into the world to destroy the work of 
the devil. 

This afternoon three groups of people visited me. In the third group were the three most respected men 
of the village. I had heard that one of them lived a bad life, so I read them Matt. 5,27, and the Lord 
gave me the right words to turn my message to his situation. The others turned to him and said “Listen 
to what he says, that is important for you”. Then I demonstrated to them, using Romans 1, the corrupt 
state of the human race and especially of the heathen. And I tried to make them aware of the need for a 
divine Saviour. 

Sept.27 th (pp. 513-4). 

It was market day, so I went early to the bazaar to preach the Word of Salvation. In the middle of the 
bazaar a lingayat I already knew invited me to stand under an overhanging roof, where a group of 
people soon gathered around me. I read them some verses of the 3 rd chapter of St.John’s Gospel, and 
spoke about the words “That which is born of flesh is flesh, but that which is born of spirit is spirit.” I 
tried to show them that nothing good dwells in our flesh, but that God has given those who believe in 
Jesus Christ power to become children of God (Joh. 1,12). The people did not seem really to 
understand me, and I do not know if this was because I could not express myself clearly, or because 
they are very resistant to this teaching about human nature. 


28 


This is probably the Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus the Beggar, Luke c.16 from v.19. 
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A number of people came to me this afternoon. I spoke to them about the continuing existence of the 
soul after death, the resurrection of the body, and the Last Judgement, when people will have to give 
an account of their good and evil deeds. When I spoke about the resurrection of the body, one person 
asked how that could be. They cremate their corpses and throw the ash in the water. And even if they 
bury them, there is nothing left after a few years. So I read them I Cor. 15, about the seed which does 
not sprout until it has rotted. 

Sept.28 th (p 514.) 

Today is the Mahamanni Festival, and all the people in the village were busy with it. I asked what it 
was all about but nobody could say more than that it was something their fathers had also celebrated. I 
asked what they do on this day, and they said, “We fill our bellies before God, worship Him, and are 
happy”. The whole crowd of them came to my house this afternoon. Their God was being carried in a 
palanquin, accompanied by music of trumpets and drums. They demanded that I should give them a 
gift. When I saw I had no chance of doing anything in such a mass of noisy people I went back in to 
my room and waited till things were a little quieter. Then I stood on the steps of the house and 
preached from Acts 17. I said to them they should give up worshipping idols and worship the God 
who gives them rain and sunshine, clothing and food. 

A priest came forward and refuted me with the words: "Do you think you alone are so wise that you 
must preach to us about the High God? We know about Him very well, but since we cannot see him, 
we worship Him in the form of the linga." I answered that it is the greatest of sins to imagine God in 
such a pathetic | so elende] form - and in addition, that God had said in His Word that nobody should 
make an image of his likeness in order to worship it as if it was holy - and that all idol-worshippers 
must go to hell. 

Sept. 29 th (pp. 515-517). 

This morning I went to the village of Battakotta, a good hour from here, where there arc many 
Brahmins. Some of them called me into a house, where I read them something from the Word of God. 
But they were so disorderly that I had to stop reading. I warned them to listen for the sake of their 
souls, and spoke about sin, penitence and forgiveness. But they continued to taunt me, and forced me 
to move on. 

I then came to a school being held in a temple. I spoke first with the boys. But when I turned round 
and I saw the idol in front of me my heart burned within me, and I told the people present about their 
sins, and warned them to believe in the living God and in Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the world. The 
priest tried to sing the praises of his deity, but the Lord enabled me to refute his false arguments. He 
had started to talk to me in a polite and friendly way, but then a Brahmin appeared whose heart was 
filled with fire from hell, who opposed me with devilish power. He shouted, “The English have taken 
our land and our prosperity away from us, and now their priests want to steal our religion and our 
caste.” I replied that I had come to them in the name of God and if they didn’t want to listen I would 
leave again. But they should be aware that I had come to show them the way to heaven. 

He said “Get out of here. None of us here have any respect for you. You have not come to us in the 
name of God. The first motivation which drove you to our land was bad, etc”. When he paused a little 
in scolding me I stalled to speak again, and calmly proclaimed to them the Jesus they said they did not 
need. But they began to taunt me again, so I wished them the blessing of God and went on my way 
praising the Lord that he had found me worthy to suffer insults in His name. 

When I got home [to Hubli?] I found the three men who visit me each day - two blacksmiths and a 
weaver. They see that the worship of idols is foolishness but are nevertheless afraid to confess that 
openly. I read them the life-history of a converted Hindu 29 . 


29 No details given 
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This evening I did not want to go out, because I was quite tired from the heat. But at 5 p.m., four boys 
who are being trained as priests in a lingayat monastery came to say that their Swarni was very 
desirous of speaking with me. I went with them. At the entrance to the monastery I was asked to take 
off my shoes. The Swarni was very friendly in receiving me and had a carpet spread out for me to sit 
on next to him. So I read to him out of a little book which I had given to one of the boys. He corrected 
my pronunciation, with a precision which I have seldom heard. 

As the sun was setting we went into a nearby garden in the middle of which there was a little orchard 
of lemon trees. We sat in a circle around a little well whose opening was surrounded, in the oriental 
way, by stone slabs. The priest brought me a bunch of flowers as a sign of friendship and sat down at 
my side. Now we spoke about religion. The priest said that he was not against worshipping God in a 
certain form. I replied that the word of God in the hands of the Christians was decisively against this, 
and called it not the worship of God but worship of the devil etc. He could not agree with me about 
this, but he wanted to keep the conversation on a friendly basis. So he turned the conversation and 
asked me how we praise God? Has singing been introduced in our religion? I answered “Yes”. He 
then called some of his pupils who sang me some verses from their Puranas, after which I sang them a 
Christian hymn. “How great is the goodness of the Almighty” etc [ Wie gross ist des Allmdchtigen 
Giite]. That pleased them, and they asked me to sing another Christian hymn. I sang “I pray to the 
power of love” [ Ich bete an die Macht der Liebe]. When I had finished singing I said to them that the 
praise did not lie so much in the melody as in the content, and the intention of the worshipper. I then 
translated the two verses to them. 

One of the pupils who had heard me speaking yesterday told the Swarni that I had said yesterday that 
the way to heaven is narrow and the doorway small - and that the way to hell is broad, and that is the 
way most people go. 30 They asked me to read out the Bible passage where it says that. And I showed 
them that the narrow way is Jesus, the Lord, who has himself said that He is the way, the truth and the 
life. 31 I urged them to believe in Him so that they do not follow the great army of people going to hell. 

The sun had set now, and the priest said that the time had come when he must read the Puranas. We 
parted in peace, and I praised the Lord in my heart that he had given me such a pleasant [lieblich] 
evening among these strangers. When I got home some men from another village were waiting for me. 
The smith I mentioned before, who comes to me every day, had brought them. I spoke to them about 
the way God has laid down as the way to holiness. 

Sept. 30 th (pp. 517-9). 

I exposed myself to the midday heat too much yesterday, and as a result I could not sleep at night. So 
this morning I rested a little and read some chapters of the Letter to Timothy, which the Lord blessed 
to me in my heart. At 3 o’clock I went to a school, but as the boys could not read printed letters 
(because they are different from handwritten ones) I did not give them any books. The teacher said it 
was sufficient for them to be able to read manuscripts, because their shastras are all written by hand, 
and they had no need to read ours. I urged them to read and examine our shastras. One of them said 
“If your shastras are the only ones which are true what will have become of our fathers? I cannot 
believe that we lived in error for so long. Does God only love you and not us as well? etc”. I thought 
to myself “You arc speaking of a matter which is a secret withheld from me as well.” But I told them 
that we have come to call them to penitence. Our fathers, too, were left in ignorance for 1,000 years. 
But 800 years ago they began to convert and believe in Christ. The servant who knows his master’s 
will and does not do it will be punished more harshly than someone who does not know his master’s 
will, etc. 


30 Matthew c.7 vv.13-15. 

31 John c.14, v.16. 
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When I got home I found three young men. They had heard that I had said that Lanki (i.e. the island of 
Ceylon), which is described in their shastras as an inaccessible island, is actually perfectly accessible, 
and is governed by the English. They wanted to know how I could prove that this island is the real 
Lanki. I said I had no other proof than the one I have for India. Everybody acknowledges that this is 
India, and the same is true of Lanki. However, if someone actually wants to believe that India is 
England, he can do so if he likes. And he might think Lanki is England, too. I then pointed out to them 
some other untruths in their shastras. And I recommended them to read the holy scriptures of the 
Christians in which they would find no lies, but only pure truth. 

This evening I was called by a number of the pupils of the linga priest with whom I was in the garden 
yesterday to go to him in a Mathe, a sort of monastery, to listen to a reading of their Puranas. When I 
arrived I was given a low stool and I sat at the side of the priest. The shastri or cantor sat on the other 
side of the priest, somewhat lower than he. The ceremonies which take place are more like a theatrical 
performance than the religious celebration they regard it as. And the instruction which the people 
receive is in no sense calculated to suppress sin - it is more likely to waken sin, and excuse it. For 
example, today in the readings there was the story of a Demigod who shamelessly committed adultery. 
As the priest read this, a nice man who has visited me several times called out from a back row: “The 
Padre said yesterday that you go to hell if you commit adultery.” “That is God’s game [Gottes Spiel]” 
answered the priest, and to prevent me getting time to say something myself, he began to shout so loud 
in his joint song with the shastri that you could hardly hear yourself speak. 

I did not understand the greater part of the song, but I do know this much: a great part consisted of 
improper stories of their gods, and the rest was just stupid. For instance, one of their gods travelled to 
heaven on a horse that he made out of a fox. On the way it occurred to him that he wanted to imprison 
27 stars for a few years, and after a few years set them free again. And because that caused great 
amazement on earth, it gave him a great name among the gods. 

Oct. 1 st (pp. 519-20). 

This morning I left Battakotta in God’s Name and went to Betgeri, 2 good hours away. When I 
arrived lots of people came to me out of curiosity. After I had had a little rest I let the people come into 
the temple in which I was living, and when they had sat down around me I spoke to them about the 
reason for my coming. There were a lot of friendly and intelligent people among them, but Christianity 
is a strange path for them, and [they felt it was] not of any use to them. They promised to come the 
next day and bring me their priest who is a holy avatar (incarnation). 

Oct. 2 nd (pp. 520-2). 

In the morning I had conversations with a constant stream of visitors. At 5 p.m., just as I was talking 
with another group on the street, the lingayats came with their priest. They wanted me to do 
namaskara to him, since he is a God (i.e. to bow, as they normally do before their deities). I told them 
straight away that I would not do the former, and did not believe the latter. Some of them were 
worried that the holy man would make himself unclean if he sat down near me, because I was wearing 
shoes 32 . They therefore wanted to talk to me only about the main points as they saw them, and do so in 
front of the door of the temple. 

In the meantime I offered the priest a woollen carpet to sit on, and he sat down on it 5-6 feet away 
from me. One of his pupils acted as speaker and asked me why we worship Jesus Christ as a divine 
avatar (incarnation). I replied that we recognise and worship Jesus Christ as an avatar of God, the 
creator of heaven & earth, because he himself showed the world by words and deeds that he was God. 
His words were such that even his enemies admitted that he spoke as no man had spoken before. And 
as for his deeds - he performed many miracles and gave many signs which demonstrated his divine 
love and power. Moreover, even his most bitter enemies could not show that he committed any sin in 


32 Shoes were a particular problem because at that time they were always made of leather, and therefore 
associated with the killing of animals. 
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his 33 years. Finally, after he had died for our misdeeds, he rose from the dead on the third day in the 
face of his enemies. 


At this the pupil replied, “Jesus is to you as our Guru is to us, the one sitting before you. He also does 
extraordinary miracles and he speaks the divine teaching. So we revere him as an avatar of God who 
has come to us so that we can show him [to the world, presumably].” At this I turned to the Guru and 
said that it is a great sin when a poor sinner asserts that he is God and asks for respect due to God from 
people like himself. He replied that this is no sin. “I know the day and the hour when God entered into 
me”. So I asked if this means he was not an avatar of God at his birth. He replied “No, but I sought 
God from my youth on, and now He has given Himself to me”. I said “Tell me frankly, do you have 
no wicked thoughts in your heart?” He replied, “Yes, they fly in from elsewhere, but I scare them off, 
as if they were birds”. I asked him “If wicked thoughts do arise in your heart, where do they come 
from?” He answered “I haven’t a clue.” I said to him “That proves that the seed of sin is in your heart, 
after all, etc etc. ” 

In the course of our conversation I went on to say to him that he was no more than a poor sinner who 
has been deceived and who misleads himself and others. But his pupils asserted that I was accusing 
him without reason, because he really does not sin. And what is more, like Jesus Christ he has healed 
sick people, whom no-one else had been able to heal, and he had even given blind people back their 
sight. He himself said to me that he does not regard himself as the highest God, but only as a person to 
whom God has manifested (given) himself. But the mass of ordinary, sinful people [Volk] cannot 
come to God. Therefore they come to him, and he comes to God. I saw the idea of mediation in this 
description of what he does, and said that it is true that sinful man cannot approach Holy God without 
a mediator. But the mediator is Jesus Christ who is both God and man, who had no sin in his whole 
life and who had sacrificed himself to God, so that he could make us pleasing [ wohlgefallig\ to God. 

Later, when I had read them Acts 17, we came to speak about holy scriptures. They have the same idea 
that I mentioned above, that God has given different peoples different scriptures, to the degree that he 
wishes to manifest himself to each. 

At the end I urged them to read and study our holy scriptures and to compare them precisely with their 
own. One of them asked me in a tone of accusation why, if our shastras are so good, and know about 
the Highest God, we act in such a godless manner and hunt and kill animals like lions and tigers. 
(Hindus eat no meat, and so do not kill animals). So I said to them that God has given animals to be 
used by the human race, and has ordered the world accordingly. Many people in the North could not 
live without eating meat (for instance, the people of Greenland). In any case, they themselves kill 
living beings the whole time - there arc tiny animals in every drop of water, and their little milk-cakes 
are full of living things. And their fathers, who were better than them, killed animals and eat them. 

They had a long discussion about this last accusation. Some said that it could not be so, but others said 
“Yes, this is written in our shastras”. At the end I read them the word of Jesus about what goes into 
your mouth etc 3 '. But it was time to go home - already 9 p.m. We had been talking for 3 hours. I think 
they went away with a good impression, and they promised to visit me if I came back. 

Oct.3 rd (pp. 522). 

I went to Aminibsavi, where I had lodgings in a Basawa temple. The whole day long, I was so 
distracted in my mind that - although there were a lot of people - I did not succeed in speaking much 
to the glory of my God. I was ashamed about this, and cast down before the face of my Lord. 

However, at about 9 o’clock a little group of people came, and the Lord gave me great joy in inviting 
them into his kingdom. 


33 


Matthew C.15.V.11 
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When I sat in front of the temple door in the evening I was surprised that the people were so friendly 
to me, because they all bowed down to the ground as they passed by. But then I realised that they 
were not bowing to me but to the idol behind me. 

Oct.4 th (p. 523). 

This morning I went to a little settlement nearby, where a crowd of farmers quickly collected around 
me. I spoke with them about the one true God who had made heaven and earth and warned them to 
believe in Him. One of them said to me that we are great and intelligent people so we must have a 
great God. But they arc foolish people and cannot understand the great God. So I said to them that in 
our county there were many simple fanners and unlearned people who know more about the great God 
than many wise and educated people. It is matter of the heart, and not of the mind. As they could see 
with their Brahmins, it is often the wisest people who live the worst lives. They agreed, but repeated 
they were stupid people, and the best thing for them was to do what their fathers had always done. The 
Brahmins and the Gurus should follow the new way first, before they do. 

Oct. 5 th (p. 523) 

This morning I went to Hebely, a large village, which does not belong to the English. The people did 
not want to give me accommodation. In the end they pushed me out of their village, and I had to argue 
with them a long time before they would give me a little water and a little milk. In the evening I spoke 
to some people on a pilgrimage but didn’t get far with them. 

Oct.6 th p. 524) 

When I left Hebely this morning I overtook two men who asked me to go with them to their village. 
When I got there I met two other men who remembered me from a visit they had made to our house 
| Dharwar? Hubli?]. They gave me a very friendly reception. In the evening I had a nice [ lieblich\ 
conversation with them. 

Oct. 7 th (pp.524-5) 

This morning the Village Head [ Schultheiss ] and the most distinguished farmers came to greet me. I 
read them a tract about the forgiveness of sins and spoke long with them on this theme. They agreed 
that everything I had said was right, but also said that they are one birth too far back to believe and 
accept. The Village Head said “When the light comes from God, it will become day here with us. But 
now all is night” [the printed text emphasises this sentence]. And I thought about Isaiah 60. 

This afternoon the priest came who attends to the idols in whose temple I have my lodging. I asked 
him why he worships a stone which has no life? He replied “This stone? I wash it, bow to it, and go. I 
know that God is something else.” So I said “If you know that this is not God, why do you mislead 
the people and act as if it were God?” He replied that he has never told anyone this is God. People 
believe that from their childhood. “If you give me 5 Rp. a month so that I have something to put in my 
belly”, he said, “I will give up my business.” 

At this the villagers, who had listened quietly so far, were angry, shouted something like “Great is 
Diana 34 ”, called him a servant of his belly, and went off. I gave him a parting shot too [noch etw’cts ctuf 
dem Kopf\, but the man was nothing but fleshly concerns. His belly is his god. 

In the evening almost the whole village came to me. I read them the 5 th and 6 th chapters of Matthew’s 
Gospel, the Sermon on the Mount, and explained it to them. I told them openly that if they do not 
abandon their false gods and turn to the Living God, they will end up in hell. They found the sayings 
“You cannot serve two masters”, and ’’Where your treasure is, there will your heart be also” very 
much to their taste. One of them said, referring to himself, that he understands very well that if you set 
your heart on money, women, lands, etc, you do not have time to think about God or serve Him. 


34 A Biblical reference. Acts c.19 v 34. In Ephesus the people shouted, "Great is Diana of the Ephesians" - some 
modern translations refer to the deity here as "Artemis". 
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Oct.8 th (p. 525) 

In Novalagoada. I was suffering a lot today from the hot east wind, as I was sheltered only by a roof 
and a wall on one side. This afternoon I preached to a small group of lingayats, and distributed little 
books among them. They told me that God will certainly make them holy if they live according to 
their shastras, as he will me, if I live according to mine. I exhorted them to read our holy scriptures, to 
try them out, and to compare them with their own. But they excused themselves and said they couldn’t 
do that because they were stupid. Their priests will definitely tell them what they should do. 

Oct. 9 th (p. 525) 

Rittura. When I arrived and wanted to enter a temple the people did not want to let us in because I am 
a firingi (foreigner = Frank) and was wearing shoes. So I sat down in the shadow of a tree. Once the 
Village Head had listened to me for a little he said that what I say is true, that I am not a wicked man, 
and I should simply go in to their deity. 

Oct. 12 th (p. 525) It is very hot at the moment, and I am not quite well, so I hurried to the bungalow in 
Gadag. This evening I preached to a crowd of men. They said that the way of righteousness which I 
preach is good. But they do not wish to worship this Jesus I have been talking about. They want [to 
continue to] worship Basava, whom their fathers worshipped too. 

(p. 525-6) I went to a school yesterday in which - according to what they said themselves - neither the 
pupils nor the teacher could read. The teacher said they didn’t need to read, they had to learn to count 
and calculate, so that they will not be cheated by the merchants. 

But then I found out that they could read, after all -1 had given a book to a boy who came in later. So 
I asked the schoolmaster whether lying was perhaps a sin? To which he replied, “We can certainly 
read, but if I tell you that the boys can read you will give them little books - and your books are not 
good”. I scolded him, but kept my books for myself, and went into another school where I preached 
and did distribute books. 

I went on to another village, and arrived in the evening. I stood up in an open space, and soon people 
gathered around me. I read them the parable of Poor Lazarus. And I began to speak about it. Then a 
lingayat priest came over and asked what I was doing. I said that I had read the people a passage from 
the Word of God and was now giving them instruction about it. 

“We have our own shastras”, he replied. “We don’t need yours” — and he began to drive the people 
away. But most of them were not prepared to go, so I carried on speaking, and at the end I turned to 
the priest, who had become somewhat calmer. I asked him, for the sake of his own soul, to turn to 
God, so that he will escape eternal damnation. I proved that he had told a lie, and everyone shouted 
“Sin has come” [sic]. 

As I was passing a tanner’s house, Devappa 35 said to me that I should go into it - it is a good house. I 
asked him why, and he pointed out that the man is from the same caste as Simon the Tanner, where 
Peter stayed so long. 

Oct. 13 th (pp. 526-7) 

When I came to the village [?Gadag] this evening I met a group of about 8 Brahmins sitting on a 
veranda. I approached them. They said that they had heard that I am talking to the people about a new 
God - I should say something about Him to them. I said “No, I don’t know anything about a new God, 
I proclaim the one, old, eternal God who created heaven and earth and both me and you”. The 
discussion continued: 

They: What is his name? 

Myself: With God it is like the sun. There is only one sun, so its name is “sun”. 


35 For Catechist Devappa s. also pp. 1.23 and 5.2. 
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They: So who is Jesus Christ? Don’t you say that he is God’s son? 

Myself: Jesus Christ is God from eternity. Everything was created through him, in heaven, on 

the earth, and under the earth. But since God became man he took the name of Jesus 
Christ. And since he was not conceived by the act of a man but by the power of the 
Hoy Ghost, we call him God’s son. 

They interrupted me and said that if God had a son he must have a wife too (etc). 

When I saw that I could not achieve much with them in this way I began to attack them with their own 
weapon. I asked them who Krishna is? They regard Krishna as an avatar (incarnation) of God, 
although he was born in the usual way. I showed them that Krishna could not be God, because he 
stole, lied, and committed adultery. And I spoke in praise of the One who can be accused of no sin, 
and whose mouth contains no falsehoods. 

Oct 14 th (pp. 527-8) 

This evening a man came to me who was in Dharwar before, and had visited us often there. He is a 
weaver, but understands his language very well [sic]. He came with his neighbour, and asked for 
books for himself, and for the neighbour. When I asked if he reads the books we gave him in Dharwar 
industriously, he said that he reads missionary tracts in the evening out loud to his neighbours in his 
house when the sun goes down. But they cannot say that to anyone, because they would then become a 
“fire under the tongue of the others” [sic]. I urged them to carry on searching the scriptures and to pray 
God to send them His spirit, who will give them all the light they need. 

This place is uncommonly welcoming as a site for a future outstation. Gadag has about 10,000 
inhabitants, and Betgeri, which is part of the same settlement has about 12,000. Both are in a fertile 
valley with much water. 

May the Lord in His grace bless my weak efforts. H.Frey 


Johannes Layer’s diary of a journey through the villages around Dharwar 3 rd May - 

13 th June 1838 36 

[p. 678] From the 3 ld May to 13 th June this year I had the opportunity for the second time since we 
established our mission here to spread the seed of the Gospel on a journey especially for this puipose. 
I intended to speak, and distribute the Word, to the non-christians living around us in their darkness. 
This time I went to the south-western and southern parts of the Dharwar tax area. The route I took 
zig-zagged over 45-50 hours of travel. I took it as my task not to go quickly, and not to cover large 
distances, but to choose how long to stay in each place - between 2 and 6 days - by what I could see 
of its size, and the receptivity of its people. I am convinced that it is of greater advantage for us to go 
to fewer places, but in these to let the cry “Be reconciled with God!” re-echo with all the more energy 
and clarity. The following account contains extracts of the diary which I wrote regularly on this 
journey. 

May 3 rd (p. 679) 

Today I left my much-loved Dharwar and its little group of disciples of the Lord Jesus, men and 
women. As I left Dharwar behind, step by step I sensed the immense happiness in my innermost self 
that comes with a free entry to the throne of grace, and I knew that I could give myself into the 
protecting hands of the Lord for this important period of my life. I knew, too, that I started out on my 
journey “commended to the Grace of God by the brethren”. 


36 Magazin fiir die neueste Geschichte der evangelikalischen Missions- und Bibelgesellschaften 1839, 4th 
quarter, pp 678-729 
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From Dharwar I first went south-west. Already after an hour I entered what is in one sense a quite new 
country. Around Dharwar is a fertile plain which is without trees. Flere I was entering hilly country 
covered with thick forests. During the first hour in this new landscape I was surrounded by very low 
bushes. But then with every quarter of an hour the vegetation grew taller with every step, and after two 
hours it had grown into a fine forest composed of high bamboos and real trees with substantial trunks. 
My eyes delighted in the beauties of God’s creation and I arrived at my first station almost before I 
had expected to. Since this was a very little village I could scarcely find a reasonable place to stay - 
not a very comfortable situation in this hottest time of year. 

This evening I went out to preach and found a group of perhaps 20 people who, with a sense of 
amazement regarded it as an almost miraculous appearance that one of the “Government people” was 
teaching them the “Way of righteousness” so seriously, and listened appreciatively. 

May 4 th (pp.679-80) 

I had given instructions to my people to wake me at 3 a.m., so that I could cover most of the distance 
to my day’s goal, Flullihall, before the sun came up. They woke me, but for fear of the tigers you see 
in these forests from time to time, and which killed a man not long ago, they would not carry my 
luggage out of the village before daybreak. So I had to march in the great heat of the sun for quite a 
long time. The shadow of the forest frees gave me some protection from the burning rays - some of 
the time - but the result of this hike was that I felt unwell for two days. 

I stayed in Flullihall, a village with about 5,000 inhabitants, until 9 th May. The village is located within 
an old fortification, still surrounded by a good ditch and a good wall - which, God be praised, stand 
there quite uselessly in this war-less time! There is a bungalow there, which was very useful, in view 
of my sickness. These lodgings which the British government has built here and there on the main 
roads for its travelling officials are a real boon for us. Like all European travellers we are allowed to 
use them freely. May the Lord reward them! 

Immediately after my arrival two small groups of citizens [sic] of the village came, one after the other, 
to greet me formally. I was glad, among other things, to hear them bear witness to the way the 
inhabitants of this region are much better off under English government than they had been under their 
small princes, who often interfered in a quite arbitrary way with the lives and possessions of their 
subjects, and not infrequently were responsible for murder and theft. Now all they have to do is pay 
their taxes and then everyone lives in peace and security. One of them remarked that their former lords 
had imposed “eighteen burdens” on them - but now they are left in peace. 

May 5 th (pp. 680-1) 

I still felt too weak to go out preaching today. To my joy the heavens were covered with clouds in the 
afternoon, and the west wind, which at this time of year is soft and cool, freshened up to humid 
atmosphere. So I went walking in the fields around the village to help my recovery, investigated a 
little the way the people here farm their fields, and talked briefly with some of them. The good people 
were not a little astonished that I was going around alone and lowered myself to speak to them. 
Otherwise they scarcely see a European who is not mounted on a horse, armed with pistols, and 
moving around with his hunting dogs. I told them that my task was that of a fisher of men, and not that 
of a hunter. 

My sickness had the good side that it brought near to my heart the fair prospects of eternal rest for the 
people of God. And it seemed to me a sweet reward to experience this hope in the midst of the efforts 
for Jesus Christ in this life. 

May 6 th (pp. 681-2) 

The Lord’s Day. The powers of my “earthly dwelling place” [Layer was referring to his body] had 
restored themselves plentifully enough by the evening of this day for me to feel I could venture to 
begin to preach the Gospel in this place without worrying. As I went through the village I saw two 
men sitting in front of a temple which bordered on the street. I approached them and asked what they 
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were doing there. “Our task”, they replied, “is to look after the deity here, to bathe him with oil once a 
week, and to bring him the offerings of the people”. I asked them whether this god eats the offerings. 
“No”, they said. “After we have held up the offerings before the eyes of the deity we take them away 
and eat them, and return some to those who made the offerings”. I enquired more closely out of what 
material the god was made, and heard that it was made of stone. Then I began to explain to them the 
almighty power and wisdom of our living God by talking about his works. I asked them then who had 
made this god of stone. They admitted that it was made by men. 

“So can a poor and weak human like you or me create a god who can create the earth, the sea, and the 
springs of water? Can strength come from the weak, or wisdom from the foolish?” 

The two men were amazed and declared that what I had said to them was the truth, but that no-one had 
ever said it to them before. By this time there was a big crowd around me, and I read to them out of 
my Testament: "Blessed are the poor in heart, for they will see God." I was given strength from above 
to speak to them about their unholiness, their alienation from God, and how deeply they were sunk in 
the deceitfulness of our lusts. “You speak untruth, you commit adultery, you seek only after that which 
is on the earth. You are full of questions about how you can become rich. But just show me one person 
who asks what he must do to become holy.” Many of them were struck with this truth in their hearts 
and they said “Yea and Amen” to what I had put before them. One of them especially folded his hands 
after my speech, and lifted them and his eyes to heaven. He cried out several times “Great God, Great 
God!”. Then I showed them how they could be helped to emerge from their woeful situation by faith 
in the Son of God who had been given to us all for our salvation. 

May 7 th (pp. 682-4) 

I wandered through several streets of the village this morning, but I could see no-one who looked as if 
he or she would have time to listen to me for a few moments. In the end I went on down an alleyway 
till I came to the end of the village, and was happy to see a group of about 10 men sitting by a garden 
hedge, on a lawn 37 . I approached them with all the more confidence because the encouraging words 
entered my mind “Go out not only into the streets and alleys of the town, but go out to the hedges and 
byways, and force them to come in 38 .” I asked them what they were doing. 

“We are sitting here idle”, they replied. “We are farmers, and since we are not allowed to plough with 
our cattle today, we have time off’. 

“That’s good”, I replied, “so you will probably be pleased if I tell you something about the road to 
heaven”. They were all willing to listen, and it did me good to see how my words were recognised as 
truth by the inner eye of some of them. The reason that they could not work with their cattle on that 
day was - as I found out afterwards - that there was to be a ceremony for the whole community to 
worship the deity Durgamma (the wicked mother), to try to move her to take the edge off the cholera 
which was breaking out, and to take it away again. 

This evening I found an opportunity to proclaim the truth in Christ to an intelligent priest and a good 
number of other people, who were among the best informed of the village. When I approached them 
they asked me if I had come to their village to hunt. This was an obvious question, since from time to 
time a number of English people come here for this puipose, indeed some have come at this time too. 
When I told them that my puipose in coming was quite different, namely to show them the way to 
eternal life, they broke out in loud praise for my good intentions. 

I went on to speak to them, conscious that I was obeying the explicit command of Him to whom all 
power is given in heaven and on earth. One of them asked me, in a somewhat agitated way, if I meant 
that all of them, and their forefathers, who had heard nothing of this “way” I had just been preaching 
to them, were going to hell. And he went on to assert - as, unfortunately, many so-called Christians 


37 Orig: an den Gartenhecken aufeinem Rasen 

38 The Parable of the Marriage Feast in Matthew c.22, esp. here v. 9. 
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also do - that a person who carefully observes the kind of religion transmitted to him by his fathers 
will enjoy God’s favour and be taken into heaven. 


In answer I opened my Testament and said that I wanted to read them a passage in the word of God 
which would throw light on this question. I read “Blessed are the pure in heart” etc, and explained that 
this pureness of heart is the absolutely necessary state for anyone wanting to enter into communion 
with God. to come into the presence of the All-Holy, and to enter the city he has prepared for his own 
people. If your hearts are pure, I added, there is no doubt that you will enter heaven. They were 
amazed at this answer, and said that no-one’s heart is pure. And they had no reply when I went on to 
tell them about the stream which will wash away all sin and uncleanliness, which has been opened up 
by Christ, which is the subject of my message. 

May 8 th (pp. 684-6) 

This morning my hearers were mainly Brahmins. Several of them opposed me in a proud tone of 
voice, declaring loudly that I was preaching foolishness and lies. They justified the worship of idols 
with the argument that because God is invisible it is very difficult simply to turn the heart towards 
him. I remarked that precisely because no-one has seen God it is very unreasonable to make an image 
of him, and that all the more so because such images show none of the truly lofty perfections of God, 
but instead represent the opposite characteristics, and dishonour God. Some admitted that I was right, 
especially when I showed them, with lively examples from everyday life, how easy it is for the human 
spirit to approach things we cannot actually see, and to deal with them. But their applause was so 
lacking in genuineness that it appeared that this truth had not touched their consciences. 

At the end, when I came to speak of the eternal glory of the future world one of them left me. He was 
an old Brahmin, evidently standing at the door of eternity. He could never be sure from one day to 
another whether the world hereafter would open its doors to him. He sat down on a nearby balcony 
and said loudly, so that everyone could hear “If I have good food, that is my heaven”. I scolded him 
for the godless and appalling stupidity of his wicked heart. And I used the occasion to say to the others 
that what this old man in his shamelessness had clearly stated was basically their attitude also, and the 
principle on which they lived. How terribly true the words of the Apostle are (Philippians 3.19: 

“.. .whose God is their belly, and whose glory is their shame, who mind earthly things”), and how 
terribly far their hearts are from the understanding which a following verse says about Christians: 

“Our conversation is in heaven”. 

This evening I had a conversation with about 10 men on the veranda of a carpenter’s house. At the 
beginning they did pay some attention, but soon they were talking to me simply about “the belly” and 
the difficulty of filling it, so much so that I found myself thinking again “... whose God is their belly”. 
In the end they became better behaved, and when I left them they invited me to return to their village 
soon, and assured me they would not forget my words. Their response did me good. Soon after I found 
a large number of people for myself, who listened with great attention to what I said about the great 
reckoning which the King of Eternity will make with every human being. 

May 9 lh (pp. 686-7) 

I left Hullihall this morning and arrived at 10 o’clock in a sizeable village called Hulkop. The path led 
through thick forest. Only here and there in the valleys did I come across a little village with some 
cultivated land around it. I could scarcely find people to carry my baggage. In one of the villages, 
while I waited for carriers, I went over to a temple and made some remarks about their stone god to the 
few people there. I urged them to serve the living God in heaven, and allow His son, the saviour of the 
world, to enter their hearts. One of the listeners was an elderly woman. She attracted my attention 
because she looked intelligent and was listening very carefully to what I was saying. The way she 
looked at me showed that she was concentrating. She applauded loudly when I spoke and was very 
exact in her enthusiastic repetition of what I had said for the benefit of people who had turned up later. 
All this gave gratifying witness to the way that the soil on which my words were falling was good. As 
I left she brought some fine bananas to me as a sign of her appreciation, which I immediately enjoyed 
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because I was very thirsty. I was not a little amazed at this readiness to receive the word of truth - I 
had not expected anything like it from the women of this region or this remote little village. But the 


Lord can open people’s hearts, just as in the story of Lydia, who paid attention to what the servants of 
God were saying. 39 

As we went through the forest my guide showed me showed me several thorny shrubs on which a 
beautiful fruit was growing, rather like the so-called Welschlandtrauben 40 in South Germany. They 
were just ripe. My guide assured me they were good for the health, so I dared to eat some — and found 
them so pleasant that I had to be careful not to take more than would be advisable for my overheated 
body. 

Among the two little groups of people I preached to this evening it was again an elderly woman who 
seemed to understand me best, and to follow me with her heart. Besides her there were a lot of women 
listening attentively - a very important point for me, in view of the fact that women here are so deeply 
humiliated and despised that they are often not even allowed to be paid of a group of people like my 
listeners this evening. But of course they, too, are called to participate in the great salvation which 
Christ has brought to lost humanity - and they have no less inclination to respond than their more 
blessed sisters in the countries where the blessed rays of the Sun of Righteousness have been shining 
for so long. 

May 10 th (pp. 687-90) 

Early this morning I went up a nearby hill to strengthen myself in communion with God for my task, 
which seems to me at the moment so difficult. The place was ideal for this purpose. The air was pure 
and clear, and enabled the eye to see far into the distance, and to perceive things very clearly, 
especially those nearby. The low ranges of hills were visible, with some higher rounded hills beyond, 
and were all covered with beautiful bamboo forests. Then there were narrow valleys, here and there 
decorated with the rich foliage of bananas. The whole scene was lighted by the rays of the tender 
morning sun. “Ah", I sighed, "if only looking at the hearts down below was as encouraging!” 

When I had climbed down I tried to work at spreading the good news of peace among the poor souls 
with renewed courage. I had the joy of seeing 30-40 attentive listeners surrounding me, and gave 
witness to the coming Day of Wrath. I also spoke about the righteousness which can stand before God 
and which is the only thing which can rescue us from the terrors of that day. 

At 12 o’clock I had another opportunity to try to persuade a considerable number of people, both old 
and young, of the one necessary thing. I was lodging on the veranda of a house which had a temple 
inside it, and was the living quarters of some priests’ families. I went inside to try to start a 
conversation with some of the priests. I was approaching the place where the idol stands with slow 
steps when a woman came out of a side room and indicated to me politely that I should take off my 
shoes before I approached nearer, since this was a holy place. I replied to her that it is not my custom 
to do this, since the earth and everything in it belongs to the Lord and so one place is as holy to him as 
any other. While this was going on some of the priests hurried up to me and zealously made the same 
point with unfriendly faces and angry words. I replied in the same way that I had before, and was not 
sorry that the woman added something I had not said to her, namely that I had claimed that this place, 
far from being purer than others, is on the contrary one of the dirtiest and most impure of places, since 
a false God is being worshipped here in a way which should be reserved for the true God in heaven. 

I gave my best efforts to responding to them in a friendly way, and their attitude to me became more 
friendly, and allowed me to explain to them the falsity and sinfulness of the worship of idols. They 
tried to prove to me that one place on earth may indeed be holier and purer than another, by pointing 


39 A reference to the story in Acts c.16. 

4n We have not yet been able to identify this plant. "Trauben" are grapes, but this was a thorny shrub. 
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out that my servant is not permitted to sit in my chair. I pointed out to them that this has nothing to do 
with moral purity or impurity, but is simply a result of the way human society is divided into classes 


[Stcinde] - and in any case, I personally would have no special problems if my servant - or one of 
them - had sat on my chair. 

In the meantime a large number of curious people had forced their way into the courtyard of the 
temple, and so we had to move onto the veranda, where there was more space. This was where I was 
lodging. When we got there I persuaded the speaker to sit on a chair - and he and all those present 
burst out laughing at this practical disproof of what they had said about chairs, while I silently thanked 
the Lord who had prepared their hearts through this little incident, so that they would listen to my 
speech with less prejudice. More people crowded around and asked in amazement what it meant that 
this man was sitting on my chair. Then he himself told the story, and they began to laugh and call out 
to praise my wisdom and friendliness. And so it came about that it was they themselves who urged me 
to read from my holy scriptures about the “Way of Virtue”. I read them first the commandment 
forbidding the worship of idols. And then I read them part of the Sermon on the Mount with 
explanations, and tried to persuade them of the great truth which is expressed in these words. They had 
no objection, and many declared that this was “the true way”. 

Ah, if only they would really recognise [that this is] the time in which God is visiting them! Such 
things are encouraging, and it revives the soul of the messenger of Christ to see whole crowds of 
people putting aside their prejudices for a moment and apparently ready to take to the Gospel with 
open arms. But however much I feel compelled to thank the great guide of souls for the way He 
prepares the path, my feelings come back almost always to the sad thought that in spite of the approval 
expressed by the bystanders, and in spite of the way in such moments the Truth presents itself in the 
conscience of many, it seems that the seed is only falling on stony ground, where it grows few roots 
and soon withers away 41 . Nevertheless, in truth we are always powerfully helped to counter such dark 
thoughts by our faithful God's assurance: “My word will not return to me void, but carry out the task 
for which I have sent it”, and by the comforting words of His Son, that our work in His name will be 
shown to have been not in vain, if not here and now, then surely on his Great Day. 42 

I left this village this afternoon and arrived in the evening at 9 o’clock in Misrekota, a village of 3- 
4,000 inhabitants. I have emerged from the forest here, and have come to a very fruitful region with a 
high density of inhabitants, mostly farming cotton. My luggage arrived only at midnight, which 
strained my patience. After a 6 hour march, partly in the great heat of the day, food and drink and 
especially a bed were things I badly wanted. But the moon shone brightly, which made the night-time 
waiting less unpleasant. 

May ll th (pp. 690-691) 

I preached this evening to a large crowd in the market place. But I was constantly interrupted by a man 
who argued that what I was teaching was in order, but that poor people like him cannot behave in the 
way I said they should. For example, he said, quite necessary that they tell lies from time to time, if 
they want to avoid dying of hunger. Even if this is the way to hell, he added, it is necessary for him to 
carry on behaving as he has long done, in order to “fill his belly”. It was quite in vain that I told him 
that if you look first for the Kingdom of God, God will give you everything you need, so long as you 
arc in this world. The others listened with great attentiveness, but I could not see whether the truth had 
made a deep and lasting impression on anyone. 

In this place at present 8-10 people are dying of cholera each day. So people are very preoccupied with 
reconciling themselves with the angry deities by sacrifices and processions. Here and there I have 
discovered that some people link the occurrence of this terrible illness with the present European 


41 A reference to the Parable of the Sower, esp. Matthew c.13 vv.5-6. 

42 Reference to Isaiah c.55 v.l 1. 
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government of the country. I have not been able to find out what they understand this link to be. A 
larger number, however, think it is the revenge of deities who are being too little worshipped. Such 
people worship them anew. Others see a more general connection between the evil behaviour of the 

people and the punishment which the highest God imposes. But in spite of this I have seen no 
indication in this place that this judgement of God has brought people to be penitent. 

May 12 th pp. 691-2) 

On a walk this morning I came across a new temple outside the village, built of beautiful hewn stone. 
When I returned to the village I came across about 10 men, and I asked them about it. I remarked 
especially that I had seen no god in it. One of them answered that no image of a god is necessary in 
that temple. The priest is there, and he is God. I expressed my surprise at the foolish idea that a human 
being is God. One of them replied that among the lingayats the priest is even greater than God. The 
priest is number one, and God is in second place. 

Unfortunately this remark is only too true in this case. He who makes a god himself is greater than that 
deity. But the pride this generates makes the lingayats the strongest bulwark of Satan against the 
acceptance of the Gospel. In other respects the lingayats, whose natural sense of truth has been very 
little corrupted, are more receptive than the Brahmins, who are tangled up in their own wisdom. 

Several people visited me where I am living today, but the results were not very satisfactory. I entered 
into conversation with some Brahmins but they were so contrary and perverse that they set out to 
annoy me by asserting - something none of them do, otherwise - that God himself forms the statues of 
the gods and takes up his lodging in them. Usually they believe that God lives in the idols, but they 
ascribe the idols themselves to the work of men’s hands. 


May 13 th (p. 692) 

I left Misrekota today and went towards Kalkadi 43 , a village with about 2,000 inhabitants. When I 
arrived I was not well and could not go out to preach. My lodging was a small low veranda at the 
entrance to the village and it was terrifically hot there during the day. I thought of the hymn by Hiller 
which goes "Many enemies have to be resisted, many tests must be survived”. 44 

May 14 th (pp. 692-5) 

As I was going into the village this morning I met the village head who was coming to visit me, and 
who promised to give me better lodgings. I let him lead me through the village and into the Kannada 
school. This is in fairly bad condition, and not many boys attend it. I encouraged them and their 
teacher to work hard, and gave them some little books, which gave them great joy. Going on from 
there we stood quietly in front of a temple and then began a conversation with the bystanders. These 
were rather astonished at my daring assertion that what they worship as god in the temple is nothing 
but lifeless stone, which can neither see them nor hear them. But I soon noticed that the village head 
had a whole series of apparent justifications on hand for the rightness of the worship of idols. One of 
his main proofs was the observation that the King [sic] of England sends many officials to this country 
who represent him and rule the land in his name, so God has lowered himself to live in these images, 
so that people can better imagine him and always have a visible proof of his presence here and 
everywhere. 

I showed him that this parable is inadequate especially in that the officials are living beings like the 
King himself, and have in their bodies and souls the same characteristics as he does. But these idols 
are dead and possess not one of the characteristics of God. If I beat this stone figure with my stick, I 
asked, or if I were to take it and throw it onto the street, would it show any sign of life or even kill me? 
All those around me declared loudly that the god would do nothing. “All right”, said my guide, “let us 


43 NB on p. 695 Layer calls the village “Kalkaki”. 

44 Viele Feinde sind zu ddmpfen, viel Proben durchzugehn. 
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allow the representatives to be what they will - but it is certain that if people believe firmly that the 
idols are god, they will be god”. 


"So,” I replied, “if you firmly believe that that wooden house-post is made of gold, and begin to think 
yourself very wealthy because of that, would it really be made of gold and would you really become a 
person of immeasurable wealth?” He admitted that this could never be the case. And so, I said, it will 
never be the case that stone figures which have been made by human beings will become god through 
you believing in them. But however much what I said was received as truth by the uneducated 
intelligences around me, it didn't appeal - to have the slightest impact on my guide, the Brahmin. 

It was almost intolerably hot in my lodgings this midday. No current of air could reach me. So I went 
and sat under a majestic banana tree which stood nearby, whose thick foliage protected me completely 
from the harsh rays of the sun. The schoolmaster I mentioned above came to visit me with six of his 
best pupils, and another man - a very intelligent person. They stayed with me a long time, and I was 
very happy at the opportunity to proclaim the sweet truths of heaven, especially to such young and 
very attentive souls. It is true, the schoolmaster said at one point, that in these times almost no-one 
among our people here asks about the way which leads to God. But it is indeed very difficult to walk 
in that way. And if one makes a firm resolution not to sin, it is not much use, because one’s heart is so 
inconstant. 

“But that”, I said, “is just what shows that your deities are nothing, and that your way is not the way of 
God. Every now and again the thought comes to one of you that he should leave the way of evil and 
live piously. But see! None of you have the power to go in the way of God, nor do any of you have the 
decisive love for this way. So all your good resolutions soon come to nothing. The Gospel of Jesus 
Christ alone is the power of God which can overcome the world, for those who believe in it. Jesus 
Christ gives those who believe in him a new heart, and a new determination to live with their faces 
turned to heaven. And such people do not find it so difficult to overcome sin.” 

Afterwards I had the opportunity again, in front of many people, to praise the way the service of the 
living God and of his son Jesus Christ is the sole source of all light, all peace, and all power. 

May 15 th (p. 695) 

It was market day here, so I had big crowds of hearers. But the tumult of buying and selling was so 
great that I could scarcely speak long enough to present any truth in a connected way. But many 
people will have had a word laid in their hearts that they will never have heard in the market in this 
village before. My loud preaching gave me a headache. If only I could be sure that what I suffer is 
only and immediately due to what I do in the service of the Lord Jesus! That would make bitter 
experiences sweet. 

May 16 th (p. 695) 

This morning I left Kalkaki and moved to Tadas, a somewhat smaller village. I preached here in the 
evening in a lingayat temple before hearers who were interested in listening. I preached about the 
Great Day when we shall all have to appear before Christ's throne of judgement, and about making our 
hearts holy in preparation, if we are going to be able to stand before Him in joy. 

May 17 th (pp. 695-7) 

As I went around looking for hearers this morning I allowed myself to be drawn into conversation 
with a merchant in his store. But he showed little readiness to sell everything for the sake of buying 
the pearl of great price. 45 Indeed he began straight away to complain about the bad state of trade. He 
said that poverty is increasing in the land because we Europeans take so much money out of it. I 
responded that there was perhaps something true in what he said, but, as for me and my brethren in 
Dharwar, we took no money out of the country, but rather brought it in. I continued, “And think, too. 


45 


Matthew C.14.V.6. 
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about the many advantages which the English administration brings to your country. Do you not see 
the fortifications in ruins here where you live and have you not seen similar ruins in many other 
places? Are they not witnesses of the removal of all uncertainty about your life and possessions, and 

of the end of the addiction to robbery, and the murderous attacks, which were almost continuous 
before the English came?” He was satisfied with this explanation. By this time many people had 
joined us, and I challenged them to concern themselves above all with that eternal kingdom, in this 
time when everything seems so vain and so troublesome. 

On the market place this evening a man called me into his workshop. He and some assistants were 
making sheets with magic signs on them. He said they always sell quickly and he makes his living 
selling them. They use a white plant, as thin as paper, cut into pieces 4 inches long x 2 inches wide 
[10x5 cm]. They are covered with all sorts of black signs, printed on them by a kind of lithography. 
When these magical signs are stuck onto peoples’ foreheads, he claims, they serve very well to help 
them to obtain a whole host of things people find desirable. My attempt to persuade them of the 
foolishness of this belief was absolutely in vain. Everyone standing around bore witness to the 
miraculous power of these magic signs. I stopped arguing, and read them from my Testament “Wake 
up, sleepers, rise from the dead and then Christ will give you his light”. They agreed that they he in 
the deep sleep of sin, and ignorance of God, and admitted that they were hurrying to eternal 
damnation. But they seemed to be quite unconcerned about the great light which is rising over them, 
which alone can illuminate the way to heaven, and about which I was witnessing. Only one of them 
asked some sensible questions about the persons of God and Jesus Christ, repeated exactly what I had 
said about the saviour, and seemed not to be indifferent in the face of the only one who can help 
overcome sin. 

May 18 th (pp. 697-8) 

As I sought an opportunity this morning to perform my task, two young men standing in the entrance 
of their house asked me where I was going. I saw that this question was really an invitation to come to 
them. So I went over and they led me into their courtyard with great joy. In the courtyard the friendly 
“mother of the house” also welcomed me with a kind voice, at once laying out a clean cloth for me to 
sit on. While that was going on, some of the other people from the house came and sat down modestly 
around me and asked me to read to them from my holy book. They were all very silent and attentive 
and so I could, from the fullness of my heart, lay out before their eyes and hearts the great teachings of 
the Gospel, from the captivity of the human race in sin, to the almighty saviour Jesus Christ. It was an 
unbelievably touching sight, and a delight to my heart, to see the members of a whole family gathered 
around me, and listening to me with tense attention. Oh! I thought, how lovely it will be if perhaps 
after a few days the Lord leads many souls to the green pastures of his word, and “Their hearts are 
drawn away from the world and quite drawn to Him”. 

I was especially amazed by the intelligent and understanding questions about the way of holiness 
asked by the mother of the house, and by the emotions she showed when I read the story of the 
resurrection of the young man of Nain. This was yet another proof to me that if the women of India 
were given their human rights [orig: Menschenrechte], if they could enjoy the blessing of a Christian 
upbringing, and if the ennobling influence of a living faith in the Lord Jesus could gain authority over 
their hearts and lives, many of them would be very little behind even the nobler members of their sex 
among the women in Christian Europe. 

This afternoon I continued my journey and reached Schigawi this evening, a village of 2-3,000 
inhabitants. The heat on this journey was very oppressive and made me very thirsty. After I had rested 
a little in a small village on the way, I went around to beg for a little water. In the first two houses I 
was refused water - not, I think, because the people were specially unfriendly but because of 
ignorance and the foolish superstition that I would make their drinking vessels unclean. In the third 
house someone immediately brought me good water in a clean vessel, but I had to let them pour it into 
my hands since they did not want their cup to touch my lips. As I went away I spoke a blessing from 
God, who dwells in heaven, and they were very touched by this sign of my gratitude. 
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May 19 t h (pp. 698-700) 

This morning the people asked me to leave the temple in which I had slept because they were going to 
take the gods out and carry them around the village. I did not want to provoke opposition or block my 
entry to their hearts, so I obeyed immediately, though I was not altogether comfortable doing so. They 
gave me accommodation in a Turkish 46 mosque, but I had scarcely got in before the Mullah came and 
asked angrily why I had stepped into the mosque without taking my shoes off, and declared that I was 
not allowed to lodge there. I conducted myself in a friendly way and showed that I was willing to 
move on. The people around praised my lack of passion, and this gave me an open door to speak a few 
words to their hearts about the truth. They showed me a place to stay near to the mosque and temple, 
and much more comfortable than either. 

This evening I visited one of the schools. I examined the pupils a little, and distributed little books to 
the boys who could read. And then I gave a short speech to the schoolmaster and some other people 
who had come by about the most important concern which a human being can have in this life. 

Later I greeted some men on the market place, and they asked me in a friendly way where I had come 
from, and how long I proposed to stay in their village teaching God’s way. And they added that I 
should stay until market day, since then I would be able to preach to many people. I thanked them 
especially for this friendly invitation and said that in many places the people do not invite me to stay, 
but prefer me to carry on with my journey immediately. They expressed their amazement at an attitude 
like that, and asked me what could possibly cause it. I answered that the teachings of the word of God, 
which I preach, do not please those who prefer to stay in their old sinful ways at all, and so they prefer 
not to heai - me. I then listed the points which generally upset people. And so I was able to preach to 
them in the form of a story. At the end I said I would come to them early tomorrow morning and tell 
them more clearly about the way to be united with God. 

May 20 th (pp. 700-701) 

I went back this morning to the place where I stood yesterday evening. I repeated, before quite a large 
number of people, what I had told them the evening before, about the Fall, sin, and God’s anger with 
the human race. I read them the text “God so loved the world” etc. I told them the main points about 
the life of Jesus Christ and explained to them in especial detail how his death has obtained eternal 
righteousness for us. Many were amazed, and said that they had never heard of this “way”. Flow was it 
possible to walk in this way? At the end a Brahmin came by. With the cunning which is characteristic 
of these people he said that everything which I had said was perfectly good and true and everyone 
should accept it. But at the same time he strongly defended certain parts of his false religion which are 
precisely opposite to what I had been preaching. I saw that proving what I had said would not help 
and so I began to point him to the condition of his own heart and his alienation from God. This raised 
uncomfortable feelings in him, and caused him to go away. 

This whole afternoon my lodging was full of people - little groups coming to ask for books, and 
willing to listen to me. I felt pretty tired in the evening. But I took up my rod and my New Testament 
and walked through the village to see if, in spite of this, God would give me the power and the 
opportunity to call sinners to repentance. On my way I first came in front of a house where there were 
a large number of women. They were celebrating a marriage with foolish ceremonies. I thought to 
myself that in passing I would scatter some seeds [of the truth], and went up to them and started to 
chide them for these foolish ceremonies which betray the true God. And I urged them to pray to God 
in heaven for a blessing for the couple who were marrying, and to turn to Flim in their own hearts. 


46 ti 


Turkish" is sometimes used to describe Muslims generally. 
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Carrying on I came to a house where a few men, who looked friendly, were sitting. I greeted them, and 
they immediately made room for me to sit with them. I read to them and about 20 bystanders our 
Lord’s Parable of the King who was celebrating his son’s marriage, and urged them to accept this 
invitation which was being spoken to them, in this final age of the world, promising them freedom 

from eternal suffering. They listened with sympathy and my words seemed to make an especial 
impression on some of the women who had come to listen. 

May 21 st [pp. 701-2] 

I read the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus on the market place this morning. People listened with 
great attention. My words were so important for one old man, that he repeated each sentence after I 
had spoken it. It really does one good to sense that there is a soul among the great mass of the 
indifferent whose eyes are somewhat opened and who seems to treasure the truth. When there is 
somebody like that the words flow better. 

In the evening at the same place I had more people around me than my voice could reach. It was the 
market day which those men had told me about. That evening I read the parable of the man who gave a 
great feast, and I showed them that it is God himself who has caused them [my hearers] to be invited 
to the celebration of this eternal marriage. That is why this present time is so great and important, and 
therefore they should consider the things which contribute to their own peace. Many listened to this 
strange preaching, which they had never heard before, with deep wonder. But a Brahmin, in his 
blindness, interrupted me, justifying the worship of idols. He did not allow himself to be confused by 
the points I made against this. I tried to turn him at the end to look at his own eternal soul and I asked 
him how it stood with the forgiveness of his sins and the purity of his heart? But what sort of an 
answer did I get? Sin and righteousness are equally good in the eyes of God because they are both 
expressions of His will. Human beings cannot do anything without the will of God. If someone does 
something which men call sin, it is God who has inspired him to do it. 

You can do little with the emotions or the intelligence of people in whom such ideas are rooted. Only 
the light of the Gospel can touch the roots [of their being]. But it makes us most sad when other souls, 
who show some readiness to accept the truth, are led away into error by false trains of thought such as 
these. 

May 22 nd (pp.702-3) 

I continued my journey today, and came to Buncapur, a place with 4-5,000 inhabitants. The Head of 
the place came to greet me in a very friendly way. He gave me a comfortable lodging. Buncapur was a 
large town with a major fortification until it was captured from the Mahrattas by Tipu Sultan and 
destroyed. I felt sad in my soul as I approached this place and saw the massive piles of rubble from the 
fortifications which had been pulled down, and the many houses in ruins. And this feeling was 
strengthened when the Head said to me on my arrival that the place was very poor, owing to a lack of 
good sources of income, and that 76 people had died of cholera in the last 20 days, and that each day 
more die. 

It was market day today but few people had come, because of the general terror which this punishment 
sent by God has caused in this place 47 . The market was held on a open space outside the town. I went 
there, and was given the grace to stand in the shadow of a tree and call a large number of people to 
penitence, and to praise to them faith in the Lord Jesu, the only way of escaping the coming anger. 
People listened to me willingly. Some asked me what causes this awful disease which kills so many 
people. I explained to them that this was an instrument in the hand of God in heaven which He was 
using to punish them for their sins and the way they had abandoned Him. They all seemed to be 
convinced by their consciences to agree with this explanation. 


47 The cholera epidemic 
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May 23 rd (pp. 703-5) 

When I went into the eastern part of this town this morning and looked around for hearers, a madman 
said to me that his wife had just died of cholera - and that it was my fault, so I must leave the town 
immediately. People soon came and took him away, and I then explained to them the cause of all our 
difficulties and troubles in this world by casting a clear light on sin and the terrible things it brings 
with it. I then proclaimed to them the saviour of sinners. This was the place where I first began by 
praying out loud to the true God in heaven, and his Son, in the presence non-christians, before opening 
my Testament. This was strange for them, but seemed to make a good impression. 

When I returned to my lodgings I received a visit from a small group of Muslims, who asked me to 
speak to them. One of them had already learned some of the fundamental facts of the Christian faith 
elsewhere. We had a long conversation, but without happy results. They could not agree to the need 
for a justification given by God himself if one wants to be paid of the kingdom of Jesus Christ. They 
told me instead that it is certain that a man who persists in his sin can never more receive the grace of 
God. And that it is also certain that people who live a holy life thus make themselves worthy of God’s 
favour and holiness. When I asked them where you can find such holy people, one replied that they are 
unfortunately few in number, and in proportion to the rest of the believers they are 1:500. But they do 
exist. 

After they had left I was visited by a Brahmin, who offered to show me a well such as I had never seen 
before. I willingly accepted his offer, and followed him. Most Indian wells are like a large round pit, 
80-150 feet or more in circumference at the top, getting narrower the further down you go. Steps lead 
down to the water at the bottom. The well which he showed me is indeed remarkable. Its 
circumference is about 300 feet, and its depth 30-40 feet. The sides arc made of nicely hewn stone, and 
on the walls at the sides of the broad stone staircase which leads downwards, there are several artistic 
carvings of deities, in different sizes. The container for the water is about 30 feet long [ca 10 nr.], and 
is divided in two equal sections by a little temple, built like a bridge over the water-container, but at 
ground level. The staircase people use to fetch water goes down into one section of the well, and in the 
other section there is an apparatus for drawing up water using animals. 

The little temple is built entirely of stone, and is about 15 ft. [5m.] long and 10 ft. [3.3m.] wide. It has 
beautiful carved lattices which serve as windows. On each side of the temple arc two small vaulted 
rooms carved from the rock. There is an image of a deity in each, and their walls are artistically and 
excellently decorated with deities of many forms. I was interested in these rooms, but the dirt, the 
terrible smell and the darkness caused me to leave them quickly. The vault of one room was so 
covered with innumerable bats, that I could not see it. I was horror-struck, as if I was going around the 
ruins of ancient Babylon, where Zihim and Ohim lodged, where ostriches [sic] lived and spirits of the 
field leapt around 48 . If the place of torture were a prison like this, the certain prospect of having to 
spend only 10 years there would be enough to make one shudder. 

I went into a neighbouring village this evening and preached to a little group of astonished people 
about the vanity and powerlessness of their deities and pointed them to the living God in heaven. 

May 24 th (pp. 705-8) 

I was woken early by a loud argument in front of my lodging. When I asked what the trouble was the 
senior lingayat priest of the town came in and made a bitter complaint that my servant, who was from 
a different caste, had washed himself in the well of his (i.e. the priest’s) caste, and thus made it 
impure. He assumed that I had sent the servant there to fetch water for me, and wanted to make me 
responsible for what had happened. With all the friendliness I could muster I said to him that I was 
sorry my servant had done this, but that I was not responsible. I had not sent my servant anywhere to 
fetch water for me. (In every place there is someone who is designated to bring water to any European 
who comes). I also took pains to make it clear to him that the water was as pure and good as it had 


ls In some Biblical and literary references Zihim and Ohim are the names of legendary creatures added to more 
general descriptions of desolation, e.g. in Isaiah c.l3v.21. 
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been before my servant had washed himself there. And I dismissed him by saying that I had to go into 
the town now to preach. 


I did not think that he regarded the matter in a very serious light, though I did not want the incident to 
lessen the openness to my message in the hearts of the people. In the meantime my message was given 
a friendly reception in the town. After my return I went to the ruined fortress, to see what was there. 
After two and a half hours, when I had just assembled a pile of stones which looked unusual, was 
examining them, and had selected a few to take home with me, I saw the priest I have mentioned 
above coming to me with about 10 young men. I did not know whether they wanted to arrest me, or 
what their purpose was. They were friendly, and the priest asked me to come into the town with him 
where I would find 200 citizens of his caste in front of my lodgings, who wanted to talk to me about 
the polluted well. I smiled and went with them. The priest himself offered to carry the few stones I 
had collected. I did find a large number of men in front of my lodging. Their faces showed that they 
were not as insulted by what had happened as I had at first imagined. 

I greeted them in a friendly way, and asked them why they had called me. They answered "You know 
very well that your servant has polluted our well, so now you tell us what you think ought to be done." 
So many of them began to speak at once that I asked that someone with official status should come, to 
put the case to me. One such person was there among the crowd, and came forward, but without the 
courage to speak. So I began to assert my innocence and to assure them that the water was as clean as 
it had always been, and that they could drink this good gift of God with joy and confidence. The priest 
declared that I would either have to dig another well, or at the very least build steps down into the old 
one from the other side - at which I simply replied that I wouldn’t give a penny for this. Most of those 
present agreed that I was innocent. Others asserted that the accused was my servant, which made it as 
if I had done the deed myself. If I was not prepared to give them compensation, I should force my 
servant to pay or hand him over to them. To which I replied that my servant was poor, so that I could 
not punish him by making him pay. And as far as his person went, I needed his services, and could not 
let him leave me. 

If I had promised them a few rupees they would soon have been content. In the end, when they saw 
that their urgings did not touch me, the person with official status declared that it would be enough if I 
would strictly forbid my servant to go to their well, which I did in their presence. So they left me - and 
I was happy to see that the atmosphere was not totally unfriendly. They took no water from the well 
for the next two days, until it had been returned to its former state of purity after a suitable act of 
worship for their gods. 

That evening I had a large congregation of Mohammedans and lingayats on the market place to listen 
to me expounding, in a long speech, with God’s help, the teachings of creation, the Fall and 
redemption, and finally emphasising the importance of the question ‘What must I do to be saved?’ 

May 25 th . (pp. 708-10) 

This morning I preached to a small group of travellers who had settled down to rest in front of a 
temple. They listened in a friendly way. Then about 20 people from the town visited me in my 
lodgings. I read and explained to them the story of the Son of God and the reason why he came into 
the world. Most of the people thought I was telling them pleasant fairy stories, like those that are told 
of their own Gods, beautiful and full of wonderful things, but of no real relevancy to them. But in spite 
of this I am always happy to have the opportunity to speak in a quiet but clear way, and to tell these 
poor confused souls stories about the Lord Jesus. For where his name is known even only as a name - 
his name, like a salve poured out - souls have always been found later for whom the name of Jesus has 
been light and comfort and the dearest word that any human language knows. But anyone who has 
actually heard about this only saviour and then counts him as unimportant or even despises him, his 
blood is on his own head. 
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That evening I spoke in front of a large crowd about the questions “How can sins be forgiven?”, and 
“How can one achieve the purity of heart without which no-one can see God?” I started by talking 
about the main means offered to achieve these things in the holy scriptures of the Hindus, deliberately 
taking care that neither my choice of words nor or my gestures showed the listeners whether I 

approved of these means or not. And I experienced - not for the first time - that simple people, who 
have not been separated from the childlikeness of their natural judgement through a false philosophy, 
have a kind of natural feeling that external exercises cannot be the true means of reconciliation with 
God and purification of the heart. It was the same here. Before I had expressed an opinion myself 
about the uselessness of these things, an old man said - with the agreement of the other listeners - that 
these “ways” do not get you anywhere. 

You would think, of course, that a people with such feelings 49 and earnest desires would take up the 
teaching of the Lamb of God who takes away the sin of the world with willing hearts, and rejoice in it. 
But here again I had a moment in which I had the clear proof that people can have such a personality, 
but yet be unwilling to a further step or develop a sensibility [Sensorium] for the teaching about the 
reconciliation of mankind with God through Christ. 

One of the listeners who had heard me speak with most understanding, and who had supported the old 
man in his assertion of the foolishness of outward exercises, explained what had been being said to 
some late-comers. He repeated my words with considerable accuracy, and praised them. He had 
remembered everything I said which had to do with teachings about morality, but he did not say one 
single word about Christ, although I had said a lot about Christ in my preaching. And so you see very 
clearly that people do not "Begin to believe in Jesus Christ or come to Him through human reason or 
power". 50 Instead, we have to remember what the Apostle Paul said: “It pleased God to reveal His son 
in me”. It belongs to this train of thought to remember the special relationship which draws the Father 
to the Son. But we have to remember that Hindus do not see sin as anything like so revolting or 
horrible as the Word of God teaches that it is. The majority of Hindus regard sin approximately as 
many Christians in my Fatherland regal'd the “middle things”. 51 

May 26 th (pp. 710-711) 

This morning I had a conversation with a Brahmin group, but most of them were so indifferent and 
lacking in a sense of morals, that I was not able to find a point where I could really get hold of them. 
Only the oldest of them, and the one who had seemed to be the least learned, showed a lively spirit, 
and used the occasion to defend with many words the ways his ancestors had followed. That is a 
discouraging kind of experience. 

Afterwards, to encourage myself, I read the passage in Ezekiel in which the Lord gave the prophet and 
all his servants rules about how to behave in such circumstances. “And you, son of man, do not be 
afraid of them... You must speak my words to them, whether they listen or fail to listen, for they are 
rebellious." And then “But you, son of man, listen to what I say to you. Do not rebel like that 
rebellious house; open your mouth and eat what I give you.” 52 

This evening there was a terrible thunderstorm with huge claps of thunder and a great downpour. It 
was impossible for me to go out. A man to whom I gave medicine yesterday for his daughter, who was 
ill with cholera, came back this evening with the good news that she was recovering. He then told me 
that from time to time his wife was attacked by an evil spirit which made her take leave of her senses, 
and she became so strong no-one could restrain her. He asked me for a magic text with the power to 
drive out the evil spirit, and was astonished when I said to him that I had nothing like that to give him, 
and instead pointed him to prayer, and to belief in the Son of God, whose power to heal body and soul 
was often demonstrated, and is still effective. 


49 Orig: so gestaltete Gemiite 

50 We cannot identify the origin of this quotation. 

31 Orig: Mitteldinge. This means literally “middle things”. Did he mean “venial sins” or “minor misbehaviour”? 
52 Ezekiel 2 vv.6, 8 
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May 27 th (pp. 711-13) 

This morning I had a nice conversation with a small group in a merchant’s shop. I read to them from 
St John’s book of Revelations about the new heaven and the new earth which God will make, and that 

pleased them mightily. If I had not immediately added that if you want to be paid of that glorious 
kingdom you must have a new heart, they would have listened to everything without contradicting. 

One of them asked me if it is a sin to look at a female person? If that looking is linked to evil lust, I 
said, it is indeed a great sin. At which he asked “If your religion teaches that, how is it that so many 
government officials act in exactly the opposite way?” I said that I, too, was distressed by this, and I 
told him the sad truth that also among my own people many choose quite consciously to love sin. Only 
a few choose the way of Life. However, the damnation [of those who love sin] will be all the greater. I 
was glad that I could name the names of some people who live piously, whom he also knew, and about 
whose virtuous life he had no doubts. This explanation sufficed for him. 

At the same time I rejoiced to see that “the light is shining in the darkness”, even if the darkness has 
not yet properly understood this light 53 . Because I had not actually mentioned such sins before, I 
believe that the fact that this man had recognised that looking at a woman can in itself be sinful was a 
sign that he has gained a deeper consciousness of sin. This evening I twice had the opportunity to 
make known to small groups of people the only name in which is salvation. 

During my stay in this place, with the reminders of its earlier greatness and power, now totally lost, a 
very unusual feeling would come over me. Oh! I often thought, if only the blessed day of the Lord 
Zebaoth would come soon, to bend and humiliate the hearts of these people, just as he earlier brought 
a blessed day to come over its former greatness and collapse its high towers and its strong walls, and 
caused the end of all its outward glory! An enormous number of ruined mosques, temples and houses 
arc scattered over this wide site. Areas which were formerly full of houses have been turned into 
fields. 

The great number of mosques, inside and outside the town - some wholly destroyed, some half fallen 
down, some still standing and undamaged - is a certain sign that it was mainly Islam which was the 
controlling force here. Even in the district where I lodge there were once 10-12 mosques, of which 
only one or two are in use. So the evening singing of the Mohammedan priest in a mosque near to my 
lodging can be seen as the last echo of the waves of Islamism which once thundered so wildly here. 
The number of temples is also not small, but they arc crumbling into ruins like the mosques, because 
the wealth has left these places, and very few people are in a position to contribute to their upkeep. 

It all looks even sadder when you go around the fortress, and contemplate the power of destruction 
which had to be applied to level these massive walls and fortifications, which have been razed to the 
ground. The fortress is on gently sloping land. It is surrounded by a broad, deep ditch, which is partly 
filled with rubble now. It takes at least half an hour to walk round it. Inside the ditch, besides the ruins 
there are some well-preserved temples, and some small vaulted towers which may have been used as 
storehouses for gunpowder. In the middle of all these ruins there arc several groups of magnificent 
tamarind trees, which the monkeys have made their home. 

I was surprised on my second visit to this place to come across a large Hindu temple whose 
magnificent sculptures displayed a skill and art which have long abandoned India’s shores. 54 It is built 
entirely of large stone blocks, and within, there are several rows of beautiful pillars. The whole is 
decorated above and below, and inside and outside, by myriad figures carved in the stone. What 
astonished me most was the excellent proportions of all these figures. This especially distinguishes the 
builders of India in those days, compared with the Hindu builders of today. The temple is empty and 
deserted and swallows and bats - and probably snakes as well - have made it their home. 


53 St. John's Gospel Chapter 1 

54 The missionaries often attributed impressive Indian sculptures to a “classical” age in the past. 
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May 28 th (p.713) 

Today I left Buncapur and walked to Haweri, 6 hours away, with 8,000 inhabitants. Last night in my 
lodging, which was not sheltered from the wind, I caught a heavy cold, so my journey was not very 

comfortable, though the beautiful countryside would have given me plenty of material to warm my 
soul by contemplating it. When I arrived in Haweri the Lord had so disposed that a friendly official 
showed me into a fairly comfortable lodging where I was sheltered from wind and rain, and I could sit 
out the time with my cold. Wine and other refreshments, which loving English friends in Dharwar sent 
me today, also belonged to the things which God gives his children at the right time. 

May 29 th (p.714) 

I was forced to take medicine today, so I was unable to go out. I was thus happy that a number of 
people visited me in my lodging. 

May 30 th (p.714-5) 

In this village [Haweri] there is a Kannada School built and maintained by the Government, where I 
held an examination this morning. There are about 60 boys in it. Many of them had good abilities, 
especially in reading - many could read well. I encouraged them to go on working hard by distributing 
books and paper. 

This evening I sat on a chair outside my house, and soon a fair number of listeners had gathered 
around. I preached to them about the day of judgement, in an attempt to awaken their consciences. 
Because of my bodily weakness I could not speak as strongly as usual, but nevertheless, many were 
extremely attentive. Night fell, and more people joined them. So I invited them to come into my 
lodging. And there we sat in a close circle, in the lamplight, and I told them about the great deeds of 
the Lord Jesus, and acquainted them with his office as the one who makes us holy. When I remarked 
to them, among other things, that they had forgotten the God who had created them and in their great 
blindness had formed gods who were false gods, one of them answered, “These images are not the 
gods of my people. Money is their god, and the object of their greatest love and worship is whatever 
can bring them money.” 

“Sadly,” I replied, “what you say is true. You seek and worship a Money-God, but is that not a 
lamentable foolishness? Can money help you when you die? Won’t the search for money ruin you?” 
They all laughed and called out “True! True!” 

“But who among you can snap these chains of mammon?” I went on. “The only one who can destroy 
these chains is the One about whom the people of God sing ‘Oh, thou breaker of all bonds?’ ” 55 

When these people had all gone away a group of the schoolboys I had examined this morning stood 
outside my lodging. The moon had begun to shine so I went out and sat with them, and spoke to them 
about the way God is omnipresent. One of them remarked, pointing to a nearby statue of a deity 
"There is a god here too!" This was said sarcastically, because he then remarked also, loudly, in the 
presence of several adults, that such gods are liars. I could not help having a secret feeling of joy at the 
shaking of the faith in false gods which I saw in this boy. If only the living faith in the Son of God had 
already taken the place of superstition! 

I then entertained the boys with comments about astronomy, inspired by the moon which was shining 
brightly over our heads. I asked one of them how big he thought the moon is. He said that the moon 
seems to him to be as big as the heavens, because we see it everywhere we go, and it is always the 
same size. I was very satisfied with this answer from a boy who had never received instruction in this 
subject. 


55 A popular German hymn, “O Durchbrecher aller Bande“. 
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May 31 st (pp. 715-6) 

It rained this morning. The time of the monsoon is coming nearer, so I am never certain it will not 
rain. I was visited again by the teacher and the best of his pupils. They stayed with me a long time and 
listened with constant attention to what I told them about the Lord Jesus. 


After my meal I was twice visited by pairs of men from the village. I was able to lay out the Gospel in 
detail before their eyes. After this an official came to me, who had visited me before, and said in a 
flattering way that everyone in the village is praising me because I preach such glorious teachings, 
such as they have heard from no other European. This was not quite true, because an English 
missionary has preached here at least once. But I can see from the general behaviour of the people that 
they respect me. Many gave me presents of fruit. 

Today was the public market day, so I preached twice at the end of the day to as many people as could 
heai - me. After that I was visited again by those schoolboys, who I have become very fond of. I went 
for a walk in the village with them, during which I could give them various pieces of useful 
information. 

When I had already lit my lamp for the evening the assistant to the schoolmaster came with some other 
youths. They stayed with me for a long time and for the sake of the teacher I gave them instruction in 
the elements of geography. This was material that attracted them, and also gave me an opportunity to 
point out some things in their shastras that cannot be correct. For example I pointed out to them that 
they contain the story of the large mountain Meru, or Mandara. It is supposed to stand in the middle of 
the earth, and to attain a height of 84,000 jojanas (one jojana is the equivalent of 3 German hours). 
This was unbelievable enough for them. And then I went on to tell them about the large mango-tree of 
the gods which stands on the slope of that mountain. It is 11,000 jojanas high, and it bears mangos 
sweet as nectar which are 861 ells long [ca 800ft.], and which, when they rot, give rise to streams of 
wonderful juice. These impossibilities caused them to break out in loud laughter. 

June 1 st (p. 717). 

As I walked through the village this afternoon I found some Brahmins in the courtyard of a large 
temple. I got into conversation with them, but they were among the most stupid people I have ever 
met. First of all, they defended everything to do with the validity of the worship of idols in the coldest 
and most unfeeling way. But when they heard my arguments against this worship they agreed with me 
- in an equally cold and unfeeling way They nodded their heads in agreement as I spoke of the purity 
of heart needed to be able to see God. And one of them said at the very same time that although my 
teachings were good, no-one would accept them - but he would accept them, if I paid him 100 Rp. a 
month. I berated him with serious words about the way he has fallen low, and lacks understanding. But 
even that was not enough to create any movement in his dead heart. He said drily that he had no more 
time to listen to me, and left me, together with the other Brahmins. 

A little group of the uneducated had gathered while all this was going on. They listened to me with 
willing ears. They admitted their alienation from God, so my call to penitence had found some room in 
their hearts. 

I was therefore especially pleased that evening to find in two other parts of the village large groups of 
people who listened to me with sympathy as I preached about the great day of the Lord Jesus and bore 
witness to the righteousness which one needs to have. 

June 2 nd (p. 727-8) 

This morning I came across a number of Brahmins again, and I was afraid when I saw them that they 
would be as deeply indifferent as those on the previous day in the temple. But they turned out to be 
nobler than the others, attending to me carefully, and admitting that they do not know the right way. 
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I then continued my journey, and came to a village named Dewegerri with about, 2,000 inhabitants. I 
found a bungalow there - all the more welcome to me in that I had not had a proper dwelling place for 
the last three weeks. 


June 3 rd (pp. 718-9) 

Sunday. As I went through the village this morning searching for an opportunity to perform my task a 
man came after me who had already visited me in Haweri. He asked me to go to a nearby veranda in 
order to speak my “good teachings” to him and to other people who would come immediately. I 
accepted his proposal very happily and went with him straight away. About 20 mostly well-respected 
and wealthy people gathered around me. When I stood up to ask God out loud for his blessing they all 
stood up with me, and were not a little astonished at this extraordinary way of talking with God. After 
this I read them the parable of the man who made a great feast 56 and invited many people to it. And I 
showed them how the puipose of my coming is to invite them in the name of God to his great feast 
and how they should open their ears and not despise this high invitation. They were evidently 
touched], and as I left them they expressed their goodwill and respect for me by bringing me presents 
of fruit. The willingness with which these people, who [I believe] had been sent by God, listened to 
me, made me happy - and all the more so because an Englishman who arrived last night, and also 
stayed in the bungalow, had tried to prove to me that my work among these people is in vain. I had 
answered him that I did not think so - such efforts had not been in vain in other parts of India. It is true 
that not many fruits of our labour are visible at the present time here, but God is faithful to his 
promises and in his own good time will send showers of blessings which will cause the seed which has 
been scattered to grow. I also told the Englishman that I am exercising the calling given me by God to 
preach to all men whom God puts in my way penitence and forgiveness of sins through Christ. I have 
to carry out this commission, even if it turns out that it bears no fruit at all. 

As I was passing by a temple this evening I asked a lingayat if he worships those stone gods. He 
answered “No, my priest is my God and I show respect to him as a divine person”. “But”, I replied, 

“all flesh is as grass, and all its glory is as the flowers of the field 57 . How can you be so unwise as to 
believe that your priest is your God, when he is only a human being like you, who must eat and drink 
to stay alive, and who will grow sick and die like other human beings?” He was amazed, and had no 
counter-argument. As I talked with him a large crowd of people came together and I spoke to them 
about God the Father, the almighty creator of heaven and earth, about his only begotten son Jesus 
Christ, and about the salvation which he brought us. 

June 4 th (p. 719) 

It was market day today, so I had plenty of chances to call sinners to repentance, and people listened to 
me willingly. If only the good seed would not be taken out of their hearts so quickly! But their old, 
vain [eitel] behaviour in the fashion of their fathers exercises such a magical influence over them, that 
it seems that even those who willingly attended to the truth, had just heard it being spoken, and whose 
consciences had been touched, had sunk into the whirlpools of their old lives only an hour later. But 
faith hopes that here and there at least the seed sown will be multiplied thirty-fold. 

June 5 th (pp. 719-20) 

This morning I felt that I myself needed to listen to a strengthening sermon, and I did not want to go 
out to do any preaching myself. But then I remembered instances when the Lord had given his greatest 
blessings precisely to the words of His servants spoken in great weakness and poverty. And so I set off 
on my pilgrimage again, going to the village with my Testament in my hand, and proclaiming to 
perhaps 20 people the coming of the Kingdom of Heaven. I experienced that my labour was not in 
vain in that at 1 o’clock two men came to me who asked that I should instruct them more in the great 
teachings I had preached in the village this morning. 


56 In this paragraph Layer uses the word Abendmcihl , which is also used for the Communion service. 

57 Isaiah c.40v.6,1 Peter c.lv.24. 
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I left this place afterwards and travelled to Savanur, a large village which belongs to a Mohammedan 
prince whose residence is there. On the way we came across a river which is normally small, but had 
been swollen by the rains. Two men earned me across with ease, although it was 4 feet deep in the 
middle and with a very strong current. This was a really pleasant day for travelling for the heavens 
were covered with clouds, and the air was very pure. The fresh wind from the sea was drying the path 
and cooling the atmosphere. In Savanur I was given lodgings in a little old palace where I was 
absolutely safe from the thunderstorms and showers of rain which have now become so numerous. 

June 6 th (pp 720-2) 

I preached to two groups of people today. The first had little inclination [to listen], the second group, 
in contrast, were very attentive. The group gradually grew, but it stalled with eight men who sat 
gossiping on a low wall not far from my lodgings. I greeted them, and approached them with the 
question what they were doing there. At this they turned the question back to me, and responded to my 
greeting in a friendly way. I asked them first about the general situation in the village and went on to 
ask about the religion of the people here. “Do people follow the way of Life or the way of sin?” I 
asked. The one among them who was speaking said “We follow God’s way”. “Good”, I said, “but do 
explain God’s way a little more clearly”. “God’s way” he answered, “is the way of our ancestors. This 
is the way along which these people go.” So I showed him that if you ask what the good way is you 
cannot take the way of your fathers as the model to follow, since if that were the case the sons of 
robbers and murderers could, in the end, justify their crimes in this way, even though everyone else 
would see clearly that they were murderers on the way to hell. 

“You are right”, they replied. 

“And so”, I continued, “it is often the case that whole peoples take a false way and miss the 
true way. And that means it is necessary for the children to examine the way of their fathers, and if 
they realise that it really is the false way, change it for the better way.” 

A thousand years ago this was the case in my own fatherland, I told them. At that time my 
ancestors worshipped false gods and lived in darkness and sin. Then God sent the light of his true 
word. They realised that this was the true way and that they had been living in error. So they left their 
old ways and stalled to serve the true and living God, and to go on the way which leads to heaven. 
Would it not have been foolishness, once God had sent them the true light, to want to carry on in their 
old blindness and darkness? 

“Indeed”, the listeners said, “that would have been foolishness.” 

So now I went on to stress this fundamental point and showed them how in this present time God is 
sending them the same light of His word, and how they should seriously read and listen to this word, 
work out which is the good way, and live in that light. 

I could see that the matter had really gone to the hearts of several of them. I demonstrated to them how 
far they were separated from God, and how far they were sunk in the deeds of sin. What I said then, 
made a deep impression on them. “It is now”, I said, “many weeks since I left Dharwar to travel 
around among you. Everywhere I have been, I have tried to listen and understand what your people 
say to each other. I have constantly been healing talk about money and possessions, about trade and 
profit, and about other worldly and sinful things. But I have not once heard people earnestly speaking 
about heavenly things or asking about the way that leads to heaven.” 

"Listen! Listen!" shouted several of them in astonishment. And their applause quite clearly showed 
they were convinced. 

June 7 th (pp. 722-4) 

This was a rainy day. But two groups came to visit me in my lodging, so I had the opportunity to carry 
out my task. The second group stayed with me a long time, so I showed them coloured pictures 
[Gemdlde - probably coloured prints] of the volcano Heela and the hot springs in Iceland, and of some 
of the beautiful cathedrals in England. They were amazed. And I turned the talk about the first of these 
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pictures to a discussion of the terrors of hell, and about the second to the beauty of the City of God, 
apparently not without effect. 

This evening I walked through several of the streets in the village, and could not find any hearers. But 
at last two young men came to me and gave me a friendly invitation to go with them into their house, 
if it was my intention to speak about the Way that I was preaching. That was all grist to my mill. In an 

instant such a large crowd of people gathered that we were forced to leave the house and go out into 
the courtyard. People listened to me very attentively and praised my “wisdom about the way of 
righteousness”. One of the young men who had invited me posed many questions and raised 
objections, but he was thinking about what I had said, and his intention was good. The Lord gave me 
the special gift to respond easily, and to satisfy my questioner. 

But on one point I could not convince him. He argued that if we firmly believe that something is God 
-whatever it is - it is God. That was a certainty. Faith and belief were a paid of every religion in the 
world. He said, “You have one of your holy books in your hand. Perhaps it was written more than 500 
years ago. But you are only about 30 years old. So you haven’t seen anything which is written in that 
book with your own eyes or heard anything in it with your own ears. Nevertheless, you believe firmly 
that it contains a message from God. So it is a matter of faith. Because you cannot prove that this book 
really comes from God.” 

“Just wait”, I said, “I will give you concrete proof that my holy books must be from God”. I opened 
my New Testament and read, “And this Gospel of the Kingdom will be preached throughout the world 
as a witness to all people”. 58 

“And now see”, I said, “Jesus Christ made this prophecy 1800 years ago, and now it is being fulfilled 
before your eyes. This Word of God has now been printed in almost all the languages of the world, 
and behold (lifting up my Testament) it is printed in yours as well. So I am living proof of the 
fulfilment of these words. Because I, and the rest of our group in Dharwad, have not come here out of 
our own motivation. We have come to this land because of an inner call from God, and we have no 
other motive than to proclaim to you - in this last age of the world - the Gospel of the Kingdom of 
God.” 

They were all astonished and no-one made any objection to what I said. Indeed, it is a characteristic 
advantage of our time that, in order to prove the diviniy [the divine origin] of Holy Scripture, one only 
has to point a finger at the fact that what was prophesied in this text is happening all over the world. 
Certainly (we have to add), blessed are the eyes which can see this and take it to heart, and thus gain 
strength from belief in the true God. For truly, many prophets [sic] and kings of the old and the new 
covenants wanted to see what we see and yet did not see it, and to hear what we hear, and yet did not 
hear it. 

The two youths led me afterwards to their priest, an old, friendly but very ignorant man. It was now 
night, and so I invited myself to visit him the next day in the morning, and he was happy at this 
suggestion. 

I experienced today a proof of the chains which bind these people like slaves in their attitudes to the 
prejudices of caste. An intelligent-looking Brahmin boy, who looked to be about 12 years old, asked 
me for a tract. But he wanted at all costs to avoid taking it out of my hand, because he feared that if he 
touched my hand this would pollute him. However, I ought to add that this is the only case of this kind 
I have experienced. 

June 8 th (pp. 724-5) 


58 Perhaps this is intended as a paraphrase of the "Great Commission", Mark c.6v.l5, Matthew c.28 vv.18-20. 
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I preached this morning in the market place, though I had hardly a single attentive hearer. Then, as I 
promised yesterday, I visited the priest, where I found some other men, more intelligent than he was. I 
opened out to them, in detail, the main doctrines of Holy Scripture and especially the teachings about 
salvation. They were all ears, and said unanimously that this was the true Way. But it is really a long 
way from applause given in a particular moment of time to a long-lasting and blessed conviction of the 
heart. Just as it was a long way from the people who said “Lord, Lord” to those who do the will of our 
Father in heaven. 


I left this place this afternoon, and arrived in the evening at a bungalow situated near several small 
villages. 

June 9 th (p. 725) 

I slept badly last night owing to the many mice and mosquitoes who had also settled into this isolated 
bungalow. 

I had reason to be happy about a conversation which lasted two hours with the priest of the nearest 
village and about 10 other men who came to visit me in my lodging. This evening I went to one of the 
villages, where I was at first reminded how really helpless I am without the support of the Lord. For a 
long time I had no success in securing the attention of these simple people. I sighed inwardly to God - 
and in the end it did so happen that many did listen with some attention as I witnessed to them about 
how they could escape eternal damnation and become blessed. 

June 10 th (pp.725-6) 

Sunday. I tried, this morning, at different points in another place to call the sleeping sinners to 
repentance before God and to faith in Christ. Some listened, others remained indifferent. 

When I came home I was very troubled because I had forgotten to celebrate both Ascension Day and 
Whitsun - and that in a situation in which the blessings which the Lord gives us on such days would 
have done me good, surrounded as I am by an unconverted and “perverse people” 59 . To forget these 
festivals may seem strange to you at home in the Fatherland, but it is not so surprising if you put 
yourself in our position here, where we move around for several weeks at a time isolated and lonely, 
far from Christian brothers. Here we are going about among people where nothing reminds us it is 
Sunday; whose hearts have never been lifted and enlivened by the thought of the Ascension; and 
where no-one has ever sung "Come, Holy Ghost our souls inspire" [“O heiliger Geist kehr bei uns eiri”; 
a Whitsun hymn]. The Risen Lord allowed me to experience that he distributes his Ascension and 
Whitsun blessings on other days. 

This evening I visited two other small villages, in which I found really friendly and open little groups 
of people. 

June 11 th (p. 726) 

I preached once more in one of these villages this morning, then travelled on and arrived this afternoon 
in another little village. Just before we arrived we were surprised by a heavy shower. But since I was 
able to change my clothes immediately I suffered no disadvantages from it. 

My lodgings were in a very small but clean temple which was constantly full of visitors to whom I 
preached the Gospel. One of them, a very intelligent man, asked me seriously for a “holy book” in 
which the teachings I was preaching would be described in more detail, adding that he would abandon 
the false gods immediately, and lead his life according to this book. I gave him a copy of the Gospel 
according to Matthew. 


59 The original word for "perverse" was "unschlachtig". 
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This evening many people came to me asking for medicine against cholera, which is causing daily 
deaths here and elsewhere. Since I am getting near to Dharwar again I was able to give away my 
whole store and satisfy them all. As a result I was praised by everyone as a very humane, pious and 
learned priest. You have to let people here say that kind of thing - you just have to be careful not to 
believe it yourself. 

June 12 th (pp. 726-9) 

The rain stopped me going into the village this morning, but I was happy to see that people came of 
their own accord to my little temple to learn something. 

At midday I left this place to go to Hubli. On the way my servant pointed out to me a large statue of a 
deity just before we came to a village. I went up to it to look at it more closely. The statue is placed on 
a stone. The deity sits like a proud giant of olden times. His upper body is upright with an erect head 
and crossed legs. The height of the upper paid of his body is a good 4 feet [ca 1.3m.], and he is twice 
as broad as a strong man would be. The proportions of all parts of the statue suggest that a master 
craftsman made it, such as one would hardly find in India today. Right in front of it stand two stone 
dogs of medium size and a few steps away lie two large stone spheres. 

The deity’s dwelling place is not a temple, but a small round enclosure surrounded by a 3 foot [1 m.] 
high wall. The enclosure is protected from rain by a light thatched roof supported by wooden posts. 
While I was looking at the statue and touching it several people came from the village, and were 
astonished at my bravery in approaching it in a way which would dishonour it. Noticing this I quietly 
took my stick and knocked the statue with it, in order to show them even more clearly that the deity 
cannot defend himself. And then I began to speak to them about the powerlessness of their gods, and 
called them to convert and turn to the True God. 

When I reached Hubli this evening I was informed that a traditional story about this statue is generally 
known here. For the blind and superstitious minds [Gemiite] of these people it has so much the 
appearance of truth that it is not easy thing to shake their belief in it. The legend goes as follows. 
Doddappa (the “Great Father”) was a man like any other in the olden days, only he was much larger 
and much stronger. So he was elected to guard the city of Bijapur, a city which was formerly very 
great, but which now lies in ruins [sic]. It is about 50 hours northeast of Dharwar. It was his especial 
task there to open the massive city gates every morning to allow people and cattle out, and then in the 
evening to shut them again. 

Doddappa was married, but his wife lived in the town of Buncapur, 60 hours’ journey away. So he 
only had time to visit her at night. He usually visited her every night, but was then back in Bijapur at 
dawn to open the city gates. On his nightly journey to Buncapur he always took two dogs with him 
who acted as guard dogs and warned him of any impending danger. And he also took two great 
spherical stones, which he pushed along the road in front of him to amuse himself - or, if he met an 
enemy or a wild animal he would throw these great stones at them. Once it happened that he stayed in 
Buncapur so long that he had only gone one-fifth of the way to Buncapur as it began to get light, and 
the time came for him to open the city gates of Bijapur. He was sad because he was late, and he spread 
out his caipet on the ground and sat on it. And, lo and behold! He had scarcely sat on the caipet when 
he and his dogs were suddenly changed to stone, along with the caipet. 

The stone on which the statue sits is supposed to have been the caipet originally. Nobody could tell me 
exactly to what extent people worship the statue as a deity, and they couldn’t give me an explanation 
[for their ignorance about this]. Just try to put yourself in the position of a Hindu living in darkness, 
whose mind is quite robbed of the correct criteria for distinguishing between truth and falsehood. 

From earliest childhood on it has been overwhelmed with hundreds of fables and stories like this, and 
has been driven into a corner with apparent proofs for the truth of superstitions. If you put yourself 
into this situation it will not be difficult to understand how the messenger of the Gospel has to fight to 
get past the terrible ramparts of Satan in these lands. There has to be a totally new reconstruction of 
their thinking and their lives \ l 'totcile Umgestaltung des ganzen Denkens und Lebens ”] before they can 
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turn away from the false gods to the true and living God and begin to love the incarnate Lord Jesus 
Christ. For this reason it is necessary to work among them with great patience, always to approach 
them with pity in our hearts, and to be constantly permeated ourselves with the love of Christ, praying 
and imploring Him as the guide of all hearts, and recommending them to His grace. 

June 13 th (p. 729) 

I preached this morning in Hubli, where I was happy to notice that the local people's trust in us is 
increasing, and that several of them have seriously thought about the Good News which they have 
heard from us in the past. 

At 2 o’clock I left Hubli and walked, now with quick steps, to my much-loved Dharwar. I brought an 
offering of thanks to the Lord who had helped me so faithfully, especially protecting the life of my 
body and my soul from destruction on this journey, and had crowned me with grace and mercy. And 
so I arrived in Dharwar in the evening in the happy conviction that our common work in the Lord is 
certainly not in vain. The joy of having had so many opportunities on this journey to proclaim the 
name of the Lord joined now with the joy of re-entering the circle of my brethren as I settled down 
again in our quiet mission house. 
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Journeys and Encounters 

Religion, Society and the Basel Mission 
in Northern Karnataka 
1837-1852 

Section Two: [1840-J1841 

BM Annual Report [1840-] 1841, pp. 2.2-10 
Appx. E, Frey, 19 th Aug. 1840. pp. 2.10-15 
Appx. F, Lehner & Frey, 20 th Oct. 1840, pp. 2.15-20 
Appx. G, Frey 22 nd Jan. 1841, pp. 2.20-21 
Appx. H, Essig & Frey, 22 nd Jan. 1841, pp.2.22-29 
Ev. Heidenbote material from Frey, published Nov. 1840, pp. 2.29-34 
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Basel Mission Annual Report for [1840-] 1841 1 

The Annual Report on the work in India starts with descriptions of the work of the various stations. It 
is then largely devoted to the encounter between the Basel Missionaries and the group they called the 
Kalagnanas 2 , which appeared to be the start of a very promising con tact. An account had already 
been published in the Evangelische Heidenbote in November 1840. A translation of that Heidenbote 
report follows on pp. 2.29ff. 

NB we have not translated or summarised materials from the 1839-40 Annual Report , because there 
was no significant material in that report about encounters with religion in N. Karnataka. Indeed, it 
turns out that the N. Karnataka missionaries had refrained from reporting about the contact with the 
Kalagnanas for many months after they had begun - see below on this page. 


The Kalagnana People: Introduction by the writer of the Annual Report 

[p. 119] We now turn to the remarkable and promising events which have absorbed almost all the 
energies of our brothers in Dharwar and Hubli for the past year. We should begin by saying that up to 
this very moment we do not yet know what the Lord’s intention is with respect to what has happened. 
We are faced with developments which we will only be able to judge properly at some future time. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that these developments are evidence of the working of the spirit of God 
among the dry bones of the heathen world. 3 1 think we will all agree that our missionaries have 
operated with care and thoughtfulness, and have not looked for a ripe harvest when only the first 
shoots are visible. The historical development has been described by Rev. Layer: 

Report from J. Layer 4 

[p. 120] It was in June 1839, when I was in Hubli, that we received a visit from a lingayat called Koppa 
Gauda 5 , the head of the sect of the Kalagnanas , who came with a priest of the same sect. Koppa 
Gauda comes from an important area, Mulgund, 10 hours north-east of Dharwar, which does not 
belong to the British. The priest’s home is Bentur, a middle-sized village, which is also the centre and 
meeting-place of the sect. It is about 7 hours south-east of Hubli. We spent two whole afternoons in 
discussions with them, and we were very surprised by what they told us, and what they asked us. 

The main point of what they told us was that they have old prophetic books which foretell that a time 
will come in which a great Lord will appeal - in this land. He will overturn the whole worship of idols, 
introduce the worship of the one true God, and punish those who resist. Ambassadors of this Lord will 
also appear, coming from the West. They will have no castes. They will worship and preach only one 
God, and they will distribute books. We should pay attention to these prophecies, which foretell that 
the events they describe will take place when Seringapatam has fallen and the kings of this land have 
lost their power. (Seringapatam was the capital of the kingdom of Mysore, and was captured by the 
English in 1799. So the signs of the times are there.) The people named their teaching “the wisdom 
about time”. “ Kalagnana ” is derived from Kala, meaning time, and Gnana , meaning knowledge. 


1 Magazin fiir die neueste Geschichte der evangelischen Missions- und Bibelgesellschaften 1841, no. for the 3rd 
Quarter, Annual Report as at 1st July 1841. Formally this report covers the second half of 1840 and the first half 
of 1841. 

2 This episode in the history of the Basel Mission and North-Central Karnataka was brought to our attention by 
Dean Michael Graebsch. 

3 Clearly, a reference to the prophecy of the revival of the dry bones in Ezekiel c. 37. 

4 The date when Layer sent this report is not specified here 

5 In German pronunciation “au” = more or less the English “ow”. But for the sake of clarity, in these 
translations we stick to the spelling used by the missionaries. 
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“You are the people from the West”, they said to us. “Your preaching and the teachings in your books 
correspond to our prophecies exactly. We are convinced, therefore, that the prophecies have come 
about, and have come to ask you to open the door of the Church of Christ to us.” 

This all sounded very interesting, and we were excited by the idea that God had perhaps begun to 
gather in his lost sheep in this strange way. However, there was a strong worldly side to what they said 
and wanted. They had the idea, for instance, that Government would enforce Christianity as the true 
religion by force of arms, and would punish those who resisted. The people who share these views are 
apparently several thousand strong. If a regiment of soldiers were to appeal - they would abandon their 
worship of idols. Many of the questions we were asked to answer were about the worldly advantages 
they expected to gain from Christianity, and this did not leave a happy impression in our minds. 

We explained to them that we are indeed the ambassadors of a great Lord, whose message will now, 
according to his prophecies, be preached throughout the whole world. So in these days He is inviting 
all humankind to become subjects of His kingdom. But this kingdom is not of this world, and He does 
not permit it to be spread by the might of armies. The way that this great King has chosen for the 
spread of his kingdom is through preaching about the blessings which this kingdom brings to its 
citizens, both in this world and the next. The only people who are [true] Christians are those who have 
been awoken to new life through preaching, and who feel moved voluntarily to leave all other Deities, 
and all other ways [of life], in order to serve Christ. Jesus Christ, the King, wants nothing to do with 
subjects who are forced to enter His kingdom. In order to be his disciples, you must become quite 
other people, [p. 122] 

These ideas were quite new to them, and were not very pleasing. We promised to visit them soon in 
their villages, although the situation of the mission station made that impossible immediately. It was 
difficult for us to make a judgement about what was happening. It said a lot for our visitors that they 
were prompt in carrying out their promises. You find that very seldom with hindus, who have a 
tendency to be untruthful. But we could not sense any working of the Holy Spirit in their hearts, and 
they were completely unconscious of any sin deep within themselves [in ihrem inneren ]. They left 
Hubli and visited the missionaries in Dharwar, but with the same results. So they left them and went 
back home. 

However, before they went they sent a petition to the Government in Bombay: “We are more than one 
thousand people who want to become Christians. Please take up our cause. The Brahmins and the 
lingayat priests say that they are Deities, use money from Government and oppress the poor. They are 
all wicked. Give them no lands and no money as gift. If you support the wicked you are nothing better 
than wicked yourselves.” 

In October 1839 the leader [ Hauptmann ] we have already mentioned went to Belgaum, to see if the 
missionaries there (from the London Missionary Society, LMS) would respond more helpfully. The 
missionary Taylor went with him to Bentur, to investigate the people, stayed there for 10 days and 
gained a good impression of them. But he was soon called home, and asked the main leaders to come 
to Belgaum. However, they never appeared there. 

In January 1840 Gauda came to Hubli and Dharwar again. Our answer was the same as our response 
the first time. “First receive our instruction and become disciples of Christ, and then we shall be 
convinced that you are honest and we will be able to accept you”. 

At that stage they already had a plan to settle themselves in a village of their own, so that they could 
worship God undisturbed by those who worship idols. The idea was that we should help them set up 
the village [p. 123], live there, build a church and a school, and lead the people into Christianity in the 
full sense. Our answer remained negative. At this, Gauda wrote to the Governments in Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay in the following terms: 

“We are some ten thousand people who want to become Christians. Give us villages to rent to the 
value of 300,000 Rupees. (By this measure they hoped to gain status over against those who were 
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oppressing them). We wish to build a new village for ourselves. For this purpose Government should 
make us a loan of Rupees 100,000, which we will repay over 7 years. We wish to have a preacher and 
a church in this village. If you help us, you will soon find that 10,000 people will join us. You give 
annual support to the Brahmin temples etc. You must stop doing this - and if it pleases you, divert the 
moneys to us. In this way you can help many poor people who want to become Christians.” 

Naturally an approach like this, with such a worldly attitude, made us doubt the purity of their 
motives. And naturally we said this to them, freely and openly. Their answer was always the same: we 
are not aiming at worldly profit, we simply want the opportunity to cast loose from heathenism. And 
many others will come too, when they see where the road which we have pioneered leads. 

However, we must be careful not to judge these developments too negatively. We must remember that 
the people first of all had the idea that a Christian Government would do everything possible to spread 
Christianity and destroy heathenism. We must also remember that they knew almost nothing about 
Christianity, and what they did know was only theory. They had almost no idea of the influence which 
practising Christianity has on the lives of those who confess it. 

The replies from the Governments in Calcutta and Madras to the petition mentioned above advised 
them to make contact with their own Government in Bombay. And the latter directed them to make 
contact with the Collector of their district - i.e. the Collector in Dharwar [p. 124]. They did contact 
with the Collector in June of this yea/’, but on our advice only asked to be permitted to take over 
several villages for rent. The reply was negative. The Government only gives specially favoured 
persons conditions like this, and only very rarely. 

Since January 1840 Kappa Gauda has lived almost constantly in Dharwar and Hubli, and visited us for 
several hours each day. In this time he has learned much, and our trust in him has greatly increased. At 
the end of June, Frey and I decided to visit the people in their villages again and to get to know them 
better from personal observation 6 7 . As a result of this journey 8 we became convinced that God is at 
work in this matter. We must see this whole development as a preparation which the Lord is making 
for the foundation of His kingdom in this region. 

It is therefore our duty to take up what is going on with all our strength. This means we must find a 
place where the people can gather, and that some of us brethren must live in this place and make it a 
new station. The reason for this is that the people live in small and large villages spread out over a 
district with a radius [Umkreis] of at least 40 hours [travel]. Those under hindu princes often suffer 
oppression and persecution. If any were to take the decisive step of becoming Christians they would 
immediately lose their caste and their way of earning a living. The fear of this kind of suffering, which 
has already been inflicted on some, seduces even the most resolute among them, when they go among 
non-christians [p. 125] to make the sign of idol worship on their foreheads, and cany the little lingayat 
box. The same fear inhibits many people from stalling on this new way themselves. If they stay in 
their villages most of them will continue to sway between Christ and the idols, and the secret friends 
of the truth will sink back into the slumber and darkness of heathenism. 

If we can organise a place of asylum [Bergungsort] for them, the courage to come out [of their 
traditional communities] will grow in many of them. Of course we could wish that they would take up 
their cross now, courageously, and say that they fear no-one and are prepared to bear everything for 
Jesus and His kingdom. But this attitude has to be given to them [by God]. And almost all 
conversions from heathenism in our day arc characterised by being gradual. 

It requires no special perspicacity to see that a congregation of this kind will also contain dead wood. 
But forecasting beforehand who will be among the true sheep of Christ and remain in the congregation 


6 Presumably June 1840 

7 Missionaries Frey and Essig had already made a visit to the Kalagnanas. This was reported in another Basel 
Mission publication, Heidenbote: 1840 No. 11 - see pp. 2.29ff below. 

8 Basel Mission Annual Report for 1840, page 284, Appendix E - see pp. 2.10ff below. 
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is impossible, and it is not a judgement we are empowered to make. We must accept everyone who 
fulfils the condition of confessing Christ as the Son of God and the only Saviour of the world; who 
throws away all idols and everything bound up with them; who leaves caste behind, and behaves 
virtuously. We must accept such people, even if we have no real assurance that an individual person 
belongs to Jesus’ disciples. 

In the Missionsmagazin there is a footnote here, saying that the Committee replied to this report by 
adding two further conditions for acceptance. Firstly, people must be prepared to foreswear entering 
into new polygamous marriages, and also improper relations between the sexes. Secondly, a man must 
be committed to living from the work of his own hands. 

There are a lot of problems about creating a place of this kind. The people are poor, and cannot build 
their own houses. (The sale of their old houses is in many cases impossible, in other cases it would 
bring in almost no money). But should we, because of this, pass by an open door? If we have a goal of 
this kind, should it not be possible to obtain the means to support our work in Europe and in India - 
means to enable us to take the first step towards destroying the powers of darkness in this populous 
region? [p. 126] How important it would be to introduce a settlement of this kind, and with it the 
regular education and training 9 of both sexes! And what blessing could flow from this small place! 

Just consider how many long years of preaching and what expenditure could be required, humanly 
speaking, to achieve a state of readiness like this among the people! Just think of the mission in 
Surat 10 , where two missionaries have worked tirelessly for 20 years spreading the good seed through 

the spoken and the written word in the city and in the country around.and they can still only speak 

of 10-15 souls who have turned from the dead idols to the living God. 

Here, it seems, the Lord of the Fellowship [Herr der Gemeinde ] is wanting to send a shoal with 
perhaps 1,000 souls into our net 11 . It is true that our joy is mixed with fear and trembling - I want to 
state this clearly, so that it does not appear as if we have achieved victory already. The whole thing 
looks like chaos, and may turn out take one of several forms in the future. But if we look at it 
positively 12 it looks like an area of darkness over which the glory of the Lord is about to rise. So we 
feel the need of the Lord’s help especially deeply and also the gift of wisdom from above in order to 
approach a phenomenon of this kind in the right way. And we are well aware that the kingdom of 
darkness will arise with all its powers and trickery to sow its weeds among the seeds that are sown \ 

It will be almost impossible to turn the people away from their long-standing wish to found a village, 
and if we do not help them there is a real danger that they will fall into the hands of the Roman 
Catholics, whose Bishop in Madras has already tried to draw them into his sphere. It is a year and a 
quarter since they came to us. We considered that it was necessary to wait patiently, because we know 
how well hindus can present themselves to achieve what they want [p. 127]. This time of waiting has 
borne fruit for them too. However, if we delay any longer now we would awaken distrust and 
discontent. 

The great majority of the non-christians in this region who arc willing to accept the Gospel arc poor, 
but all of them are used to working, with the exception of a few priests. The majority are weavers or 
farmers - we do not know which group is the larger. Only a small number of people are occupied with 
other crafts. The people would mostly come to us with empty hands, and it would be necessary to 
organise houses for them, and work. It would also be necessary to pay very close attention to the 
improvement of their farming and their skills in their crafts. 

This is certainly not the wrong place to mention that the whole region of the eastern, southern and 
northern parts of the Collectorate of Dharwar is one of the most populous and most fertile in India. To 


9 The original has Erziehung, i.e. “bringing-up”. 

10 Surat is a port on the coast of Gujerat - the reference must be to one of the English-speaking missions. 

11 This is a Biblical reference to the story of the miraculous catch of fishes: John 21, 4-8. 

12 Literally, “on the Lichtseite “ the “bright side”. 

13 Another Biblical reference - Matthew 13, 24-30 
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the West you soon come to the foothills of the Western Ghats, with their scrubby vegetation, after 
which in a few hours you come to the real forest. In these two regions you only find little villages here 
and there in the valleys. The same is true to the South-West and in parts of the South. To the North 
you reach the Collectorate of Belgaum after 5 or 6 hours of travel, and this is also populous. The 
district in which you find the Kalagnanas is a large plain with black earth, which is so fertile that it is 
covered with villages. The main natural product and the main article of trade is cotton. The main craft 
product, which is also involved in lively trade with the west coast, is cotton and silk cloth, which is 
why most of the people arc either farmers or weavers. 

This is the end of Layer’s report. In response to it, and others like it 14 the Evangelical Mission 
Committee in Basel decided [p. 128] to give its missionaries in Dharwar and Hubli powers to 
proceed, always remembering the financial limits of the organisation and the necessary rules of 
caution. The report in the Missions-Magazin continues: 


Reactions of the Mission to the reports received 

And so the chaos began to disentangle itself, especially when, at the end of last year [1839?] the 
brethren Frey and Hiller moved to live with the population involved in this movement - Frey to 
Bentur, the centre of the real Kalagnanas, and Hiller to Betigeri, a large village to the East. Plans had 
been discussed about ways to avoid founding a colony, and thus being certain to avoid the danger of 
supporting people moved by worldly concern with money. But these had been shown to be 
impracticable. 

It turned out that the number of families in Bentur which were prepared to take a decisive step of 
acknowledging the truth of Christ was much smaller than the 120 heads of families who had 
voluntarily signed [the original declaration], and much smaller than the number of people our 
missionaries, with all their experience of the Indian character, had hoped for. But those we count as 
determined are also pressing the missionaries to provide a place of asylum against persecution - 
imprisonment and all sorts of insults - which they are already suffering. 

Apart from these, the missionaries also found people who were swaying this way and that - but 
nevertheless, many of whom were honest. Among them, a leading role is played by a priest in Bentur, 
who has banned the idols from his house - but still wears the most important idol, the Linga, 
explaining that the linga is an untruth, but that he cannot throw it away as long as he has no material 
support from the missionaries. Otherwise he would turn into a beggar. Less resolute is the main leader 
Pitamberappa, who seems to be unhappy that - though it was he who first linked the Kalagnana with 
the Christian religion - he is no longer treated as the leading person. All the warmer in his relations to 
us is Kappa Gauda, the agent and ambassador of the sect, who spent several months in Dharwar - in 
continuous instruction [p. 129]. He is a man of outstanding practical intelligence, rock-1 ike persistence 
and a great reputation. He gave his linga to the missionaries some time ago, and thus abandoned his 
caste. He has now expressed a wish for baptism 15 . 

[p. 129] In order to carry the matter forward Brother Frey said, in January of this year - [1841?], that he 
was come to lead them to the long-promised place of refuge, or at least those who were prepared to 
follow. At this people were alarmed, and many of them kept out of his way. The whole thing became 
known in the village, and enemies spread the rumour that people who had signed but were not now 
willing to go would be bound hand and foot and taken away by force. 

Frey wrote: 


14 Magazin fur die neueste Geschichte der protestantischen Missions- und Bibelgesellschaften, 3 Quartal 1841, 
appendices E -H, pp 284 - 324 - see pp. 2.10ff below. 

15 This is presumably the report on personalities in Bentur from H.Frey; dat. 22. Jan. 1841 and translated here on 

pp. 2.20-21. 
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Now the fire of the Lord burned in the families, and the prophecies of Luke 12 cc.52-53, Matth. 10, v. 
34 and Micah 7 vv. 5-6 were fulfilled. Gurupassapa, the priest, was much troubled, though I did not at 
first know why. One night, however, he came and said that he is convinced that the way we proclaim 
is the only right way, and that he wants to convert. But his wife and his mother are against him. His 
wife has made much noise in his house and has said that if he goes he will be as one dead, as far as she 
is concerned. She will not go with him, and she will not give up the children she has borne. We spoke 
with him and talked the matter over with him, with many moving words. We asked him to think about 
the salvation of his soul and to remember how the Saviour has said ’He who loves father and mother 
more than me is not worthy of me, and who loves his son and daughter more than me, is also not 
worth of me’. 

But his faith was not strong enough to overcome such obstacles, [p. 130] and when the rest of them 
saw that he was losing courage, so did they. Pitamberappa said that we had made a mistake in trying to 
get hold of individual people, since they were a whole group, forming a fellowship. We replied that we 
could never decide to take them as a group because many of them still pursued the aims of the flesh. 
But now he declared that he had something to say and that if we agreed they would indeed stick to us. 
They wanted to send in a petition to the Government to ask the four great Gurus who have the 
authority in this country 16 to come to them, and when they have come they would want to show them 
that their authority is one they have arrogated to themselves. 

They wanted our help with this petition, but if we were not prepared to help they would do it 
themselves. We refused to be a party to the petition for three reasons: it is against the spirit of Christ 
to force someone to do something; the Government maintains a neutral position, and finally, there is a 
contradiction at the heart of it - they themselves are still living in the way they want to show is false. 
After giving them some warnings we dismissed them, determined not to open doors ourselves, but to 
enter every door the Lord himself opens for us. The Lord was victorious in defeat, and perhaps it will 
be like that here too. 

There are many people here who have a spur in their hearts 17 .1 shall return to their villages in a little 
while. Perhaps God must lead them through suffering to make them more malleable to His will. The 
persecution they arc suffering is continuing. Malappa and the washer-people (see Appx G) had also 
lost their courage, but we hope they will recover. A woman of the linga caste wanted to come to us 
with her two youngest children. Her husband and the older children are against her. In the meantime 
Gurupassapa has told us that if Pitamberappa would leave his traditional community, many others 
would dare to take the step.” 


Narrative in the Annual Report, continued 

[p. 131] And so the missionaries returned [to their usual stations]. But it was not long before the 
people, troubled in their innermost souls, began to make contact with them again and the missionaries 
began again to think seriously about founding a settlement. They had been advised by competent 
people to do this at a place called Malasamudra. 

We have already referred to Betigeri, where Brother Hiller settled down last summer, because a large 
number of heathen and Muslims [sic] had shown a longing for the Word of God, as had happened in 
Bentur. Betigeri is a place with a population of 6-7,000 souls about 12 hours' journey east of Dharwar. 
It is inhabited by many weavers, goldsmiths and farmers (1,000 weavers, 3-400 farmers and other 
professions, and about 200 brahmins). The weavers especially belong to a caste which is characterised 
by a certain liberality 18 . Members of this caste have often been known to throw away an idol with 


16 We are puzzled by this reference, though it appears that the British authorities are meant. 

17 This seems to be referring to a spur - as would be used to urge a horse forwards. But it might be better to link 
it to the Biblical phrase “it is hard.. .to kick against the pricks". Acts c.9 v.5.. 

18 Original: Freisinnigkeit , referring to the modernising and sceptical attitudes that were developing in many 
parts of the German-speaking world at that time 
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which they were no longer satisfied, in order to adopt another. Betigeri is notorious in the region as a 
place with no acharcr, that is, the people do not observe the prescribed laws governing faith and 
ceremony. When Brother Hiller settled there and began to instruct the people, together with Catechist 
Satyanaden, nine fathers of families associated themselves closely with him, declaring that their old 
way was untruth and that Jesus Christ was the true God. But fear of persecution held them back from 
leaving their traditional community and it seemed necessary to take them out of their village. 

Half way between Betigeri and Gadag (which is another large village, only half an hour away) there 
was an empty space where a little village could be established. And so our missionaries discussed 
whether a second colony might not be started there. The brethren Layer and Frey went to visit 
Betigeri, to question the people and teach them. They asked the nine men whether they would have the 
courage to break off with idol worship and everything connected with it, if one of the missionaries 
came to live permanently in Betigeri. The enthusiastic answer was “Yes” [p. 132] - and the faces of 
the men were so full of light and joy that it seemed that a mountainous load had been taken off their 
hearts by the question. One of them said that this thought had been given us by God. And so it was 
decided that it was not necessary to set up a second settlement and build houses for the hindus [sic] 
and that instead, Hiller was to stay in Betigeri. 


Quotations from Hiller’s reports, with some narrative from the Editor 

"In Gadag there is a priest of the caste which works with leather. He owns many s hastras, and I can 
learn much about the language from him. He is a very learned man and reads the Word of God with 
real desire. The lingayat people here are very angry with him because he has revealed to me all their 
secret shastras (the books of their religion). He tells everyone that the whole business of hinduism is 
untruth. However, he does not want to admit that the books he owns belong to that untruth. When we 
read together he is always explaining ideas which he fishes out of our books by reference to ideas in 
his. Up to now he has lived from the alms of his caste, which has 9-10,000 people. After every rainy 
season he gets on his horse and goes begging as far as Hyderabad in one direction and Bombay in the 
other. Before the next rainy season he returns home with 3-500 Rupees. At home he has a school. He 
has taken the idols out of the school. The family he supports consists of a father, two mothers, a wife 
and three daughters. He wants to spend a year learning the Word of God, and will then set out 
travelling to proclaim it.” 

Brother Hiller’s health has suffered because he has spent a long time living in an almost open shed, so 
it was very necessary to think of building a small house for him with a schoolroom beside it. 
Innumerable difficulties cropped up. He was especially hindered by the enmity of his non-christian 
neighbours, and it was no small matter to overcome these and at the same time to direct the building 
work, and indeed do much of the work with his own hands. In addition [of course] he was responsible 
for preaching to non-christians with his [still] imperfect grasp of the language [p. 133]. The brethren 
Layer and Essig came to assist him with preaching for a time. His evening meetings were regularly 
attended by 9-11 men. He writes: 

"I got the people to come to me individually and asked if they were prepared to give me their idols. 
They all declared that if I asked this of them, they would be prepared to give me their idols, but that 
their wives and other family members do not understand this yet and are strongly attached to their old 
ways. If these individuals were to come to us completely and immediately most of them would come 
alone. But if I could give instruction for some months they would pass on my words to their families 
and by God’s grace might incline them to follow them. I said to them that I would not give command 
them to give up their idols. They must do it from their own hearts, throwing away those terrible things 
as a burden to be shed. But anyone who wanted to get rid of an idol could bring it to me, and I would 
send it to Vilaidadescha (Europe) where many people would be happy to see these deposed deities. 
They asked me what they should do when they had thrown away their idols. I said to them that as long 
as they live here no-one can drive them out of their houses. If they have weaving work they have bread 
to eat, and if by their conversion they lose their way of supporting themselves, I would see that they 
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did not become idle. They said this word was a spur to them to drive them forward. And they offered 
at least to let me look at their idols, which is only allowed when these are no longer 'valid'." 

"The priest in Gadag is now spending the whole day reading the Gospels and is already helping the 
missionary. He is famous as a wise man, and as a doctor. He drives devils out with magic spells 
written on paper. He would have been happy to have been liberated from his caste long ago, and has 
already brought us his idols, but we cannot use [sic: gebrauchen ] him except later as a catechist, and 
then we will need 40 rupees per month, because of his large family. So for the moment we have 
allowed him to keep his idols, which he no longer worships in his house, until such time as he is more 
humble, and possessed by more of a desire to become 'fully Christian'." 

A later report from Hiller tells us more about this priest, whose name is Rumakoti. The missionary 
bears witness that Rumakoti really believes in Jesus Christ as the Son of God and saviour of the world 
- though at the same time he regards himself as the most righteous man in the whole of India, free 
from any sin. He is nevertheless spreading many unfavourable stories about people who have been 
seized with the truth, and about Kappa Gauda. 

“I hurried off to my catechist Satyanaden” wrote Hiller “who lives and eats with the people who are 
being accused in this way, in order to ask him if their motives are as dominated by worldly and fleshly 
concerns as Rumakoti claims. Satyanaden had not put on his jacket when I arrived, and wanted to be 
properly dressed before he spoke to me. So immediately one of the non-christians took off his jacket 
and handed it over to the catechist there in front of all the people. The result of my questioning was 
that Channa Gauda and Galsana Gauda (the two people Rumakoti especially accused) had learned to 
have worldly expectations from Kappa Gauda. But now they have given them up and assured me 
repeatedly that they do not want to stray from the way of Christ.” Essig gives further characteristics of 
the mission in Betigeri in a report of 19 th Jan. 19 

In the most recent report there is a remark that “Our priest is a thoughtless follower of the letter [and 
not the spirit] - he continues to confess Christ, to speak against the worship of idols, to read Holy 
Scripture. But he continues to regard himself as a saint. And he has only once acknowledged his own 
sinful character, and said his body was the villain [Schelm], and that was because he finds extremes of 
heat and cold difficult to tolerate. But he has come so far that he has started to sell his s hastras." 

"There are 50-60 boys in the school [p. 135]. The teacher is competent and respects the Word of God. 
He is a Kalagnana man. A number of the boys have learned the Ten Commandments off by heart. 
There are 5-6 bright young Brahmin boys who came regularly in the evenings to hear the Word of God 
and arc now also in the school.” 


Final narrative from the Annual Report 

New difficulties have come up concerning the building of a house in Betigeri, and more reflection is 
going to be needed before a decision can be made about whether the missionary will live among the 
non-christians, or outside the village. 

From the report so far it will be clear, that the hidden wisdom of our God has opened new ways and 
beautiful prospects for our mission work in the Kannada-speaking uplands. But this has also laid a 
heavy burden of work and worry on our missionaries there. In view of the gaps in our staff which 
have arisen in such a sad way it is necessary to strengthen the number of our strivers for the Gospel in 
that region. 

So we will say farewell to three of the dear students from our Mission College; Johann Georg Stanger 
from Mottlingen, Matthias Hall from Altheim and Christian Irion from Thuningen (all in the Kingdom 


19 Report by the missionaries Essig and Hiller from [Betigeri]. Basel Mission Annual Report for 1841, Appendix 
H, pp. 309-324 - here pp. 2.22ff below. 
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of Wurttemberg) at the annual Mission Festival in Basel [presumably in mid-1841] and they will 
proceed by the quickest way to India, so that Brother Hiller and Brother Frey will receive support for 
the new work they have opened up and the number of missionaries in Hubli can again be raised to 
three. 

[p. 135] We cannot say farewell to our Indian mission stations without a feeling of grateful joy that a 
description in one of our publications of the great need of India, and especially the female sex, has 
already found echoes in sympathetic hearts. Our call to German-speaking Christina women has 
already been answered, and in Basel a Society for the Education of the Females in Heathen Lands has 
been established, and supporters' societies in Switzerland and Germany have already joined the 
Central Committee 20 . 


Appendices to the Annual Report 


This edition of the Annual Report is generously supplied with Appendices. Appendix A 

[p.150] is Herrmann Mogling's diary of an extensive preaching journey from Mangalore to 

Subramaniah. Appendix B is an account of the same journey by Gottfried Weigle, who had 

21 

recently arrived in India [p. 214].~ 

Appendix C [pp. 255] is a report from Herrmann Mogling about the Mission's school for boys 
in Mangalore, which ends with a list of the pupils, with some details. Appendix D [p.271] is a 
report from Samuel Hebich of a visit to Cannanore and Tellicherry, with details of the 
members of the congregtion in Cannanore. 

Finally, Appendices E,F, G and H are about the Kalagnana-/;co/;/t' 


Appendix E, p.284: 

H. Frey’s journey of investigation to the Kalagnana people. 

Dated Hubli 19 th August 1840 22 

The report was written by Frey, but at least some of the time Layer was with him. 

[p. 285]I thank the Lord that I have been able to fulfil the promise I made in May to report more on the 
people among whom the Lord seems to have opened a door for us. Already last month Brother Layer 
urged me to make a new journey to them with him, partly because it is in the interest of our 
organisation that several missionaries become familiar with these people, and partly because Gauda 
himself, at that time residing in Dharwar, was constantly urging us to do so. I would have been happy 
to accede to Brother Layer’s request, but the frequent rain prevented us from carrying out our plan till 
the beginning of this month. We arranged that Gauda would go ahead of us and inform the people in 
the different villages of our coming. 

Monday August 3 rd 

We called on the Lord for his help and blessing, and stalled out in fine weather, with seven carriers to 
bring our beds, books, kitchen pots etc. In the evening we arrived in Banduru, a small place, but one 


20 

Footnote in original: the "Call to Action" can be bought in any good bookshop at a cost of 24 Francs. 

21 

The reports of these journeys have been translated, and are obtainable from us. 

22 Magazin fiir die neueste Geschichte der evangelischen Missions- und Bibelgesellschaften 1841, 3rd Quarter, 
Appendix E, pp. 284 - 294 . 
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which is very conveniently placed for our work. Our people greeted us in the friendliest possible way. 
They sent a man several hours on the way to welcome us but our carriers took us the wrong way so we 
missed him. 

TuesdayAugust 4 th 

This morning many people from the village came to us in the temple where we were lodging, to hear 
God’s word. Among them was an old washerman who came to listen and took in what was said before 
the others. As he was leaving I asked him if I could come with him to his house. When I got there, 
there was only an old woman, who spread out a carpet in a friendly way for me to sit on, and a few 
young men. However, soon the whole neighbourhood collected. I spoke to them about the 
dreadfulness [Greuel] of idol worship and urged them to believe in the living God and in his son Jesus 
Christ, through whom they can be saved and made eternally holy. All those present agreed with my 
words without opposition, and the old woman added that she desired to learn to know the true God 
before her end, so that she can return to the right way, which the whole country has abandoned. She 
and her two adult sons are among our people. 

In the evening we were called to the Matha , the house of the lingayat priest. They had decorated the 
house nicely with caipets and cloths hung up to welcome us. Our catechist read to them from the 
Gospels. After that we greeted them briefly. Brother Layer began with a prayer. Then I read the 
parable of the royal wedding 23 (we have to keep Brother Layer from straining his eyes 24 ). Then Layer 
invited them for over an hour with strong and moving words about the invitation of the Heavenly King 
to take part in the wedding feast of his Son, which was even now being brought to them by his 
ambassadors. He appealed to them not to refuse the invitation. And he urged them not to prefer the 
illusions of this world - to which the worship of idols belongs - to the true jewel from heaven. The 
sermon was listened to most attentively. Afterwards we were given a garland of flowers as a sign of 
their friendship. There must have been 25-30 people present, some of them women, [p. 286]. 

Wednesday August 5 th [p.286] 

Brother Layer went into the village to preach. About 10 men I already knew came to me from 
Mullagunda. They badly wanted to know if their long-expressed wish could not soon be granted. They 
want to leave the village where they live at the moment, where they have to suffer a lot since they no 
longer co-operate in the worship of the idols. They want to move to another village which would be 
founded by us. I urged them not only to abandon the worship of idols, but also to believe in Christ 
with their whole hearts, and to live for Him. 

In the evening I spoke to the congregation [sic: Gemeinde], I stalled with a survey of Biblical History, 
with Creation, the Fall of Mankind, the Flood, the Call of Abraham, and especially the prophecies of 
the coming of the Messiah. When I read them the passage in Isaiah 7, 14, and said that the Messiah 
must be born to a virgin, the Gauda sang a sloka pointing to something similar. I then went on to talk 
about the fulfilment of these prophecies in the New Testament, with an account of the birth of Christ 
according to Luke, along with John 1 to explain that the man Jesus born of Mary was also verily God. 

The first man [sic] of our Mullaganda people, who has long declared the worship of idols to be of no 
significance, then stood up and confessed before them all that Jesus Christ is the true God and that one 
can only become truly holy through Him. It did us good to hear these words and a witness to Christ 
from the mouth of a heathen [sic: aus dem Munde ernes Heiden ]. This man has been reading the New 
Testament we brought him on our last visit industriously. Although he is poor he enjoys a high 
reputation among his people. 

August 6 th [p. 287] 

This morning we went to Curadagoade, a place lying one hour east of Bandura. Our intention was to 
see a site which we might be able to suggest as the location of a village settlement. 


23 Matthew c.22. 

24 Layer had had an unpleasant accident in which a bottle of “smelling salts” was upset and the liquid inside 
(probably a strong ammonia compound) splashed into his eyes. The injury affected him for a long time. 
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About 100 paces east of the village there is a large pool - you find pools of this kind in almost every 
village here. Small ones arc meant for drinking water for humans and cattle; large ones for irrigation. 

It had been almost completed by a former Collector, but the water has broken through and made a hole 
at its centre. The pool as it stands must have cost 8-9,000 Rupees, and if one wanted too complete it, it 
would cost 3-4,000 Rupees more. It would not be necessary to do the whole thing at once - though at 
the beginning 800-1,000 rupees would be necessary. West of this pool is a nice open space on which 
1,000 houses could be built. The earth is very good for this puipose. The disadvantage is that it is too 
near non-christian Curadagoade. Below the pool are wide lands with excellent heavy soil which would 
support good harvests of sugar, coffee etc But at the moment this field is already under cultivation, 
and we doubt if the Government will allow us to take it over. (The hindus have not a single square 
foot of their own land in our area, they rent it, and cannot sell it.) Our people were very interested in 
making a start here. 

On our way home we had the opportunity to observe that some of our people continue to perform acts 
of homage to the idols and their gurus, although they themselves say that this is merely worshipping 
the devil. We called their main leaders to account over this, and expressed our displeasure at what had 
occurred. They asserted that they have no faith and no pleasure in such things. But if they want to 
avoid being excommunicated [orig: excommuniciert ] they have to join in a little and keep up 
appearances. We should make a move as quickly as we can to make sure they get their own place to 
settle in, and then they will happily lay aside the old ways. On this evening [p. 288] we spoke about 
the parable of the Good Shepherd - and they said that that parable is the most beautiful of them all. 

A Brahmin, who had seen us in Curadagoade and half wants to cast his lot with ours, interrupted me 
and asked how one could be sure that Jesus Christ is the Good Shepherd and the door to the 
sheepfold? Could not a brahmin argue equally that Krishna is the same, and a lingayat say the same 
about Basava? But someone made a comparison for him between Christ and the hindu Deities. Christ 
had a divine birth, he had lived a divine life, acted divinely, and at the end had given his life for the 
sheep. The hindu deities came to steal, to strangle and to kill. Since they themselves have committed 
murder, adultery, prostitution, theft and all the other possible crimes, they have not only given their 
followers a bad example but themselves deserve to be damned. As proof of this assertion someone 
brought a passage from the Anubharvamruta in which it is said that the Deities are sinners as human 
beings are. The Brahmin had no adequate answer to this, and our people were happy that we had held 
the field. 

August 7 th 

Today, our people were obviously busy with one another, and we realised that something was about to 
happen. To our surprise the priest, about whom I will write more later, came to us and said very 
confidentially that today they were going to write their names down for the Lord. We were happy to 
hear this and went straightaway into the Matha. The congregation came together. All strangers were 
asked to go home. The Gauda began to explain that they had come together with the intention of 
witnessing to us that they were giving up the worship of idols and were prepared to enter the Kingdom 
of heaven, as we proclaim it. And for this they were going to hand over their signatures. 

Gauda made a short speech. There was an expression of joy [general rejoicing], Gauda then wrote out 
the names of 90 fathers of families [p. 289] and introduced them to us, one after the other. I knew a 
good number of these men already. But there were some new faces - people who had either kept 
themselves hidden during our last visit out of fear, or indeed at that time had been on the enemy side. 
After they had finished signing the names 25 we remarked that this was a day of joy for us too, but that 
our joy would be infinitely greater if we could be convinced that all the names on the paper were also 
written in the Book of Life. 

The declaration to which the people had quite voluntarily given their names, read: 


25 This sentence, written in the plural, makes it probable that the individuals also signed the list themselves. 
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“We confess before God that this is the writing which we have handed over, and on which we 
have signed our names as witness that we believe in our Saviour the Lord Jesus Christ and 
wish to enter into his Kingdom with joy.” We have here the literal fulfilment of Isaiah 44, 5 
(One shall say, I am the Lord’s; and another shall call himself by the name of Jacob; and 
another shall subscribe himself unto the Lord, and surname himself by the name of Israel). 
When I showed them this bible verse, they rejoiced. Should we not also rejoice? 

We arc very encouraged by the earnest longing which we have seen in some of these dear people, to 
read and understand the Word of God. Some of them scarcely knew their letters three months ago, and 
now they read with ease. Among these the lingayat priest is exceptional. With untiring zeal he has sat 
next to the Catechist Aaron in order to learn to read from him and to hear Aaron’s explanation of the 
meaning of what they have read. A few months ago he would have despised and looked down on a 
man of a lowly pari a caste like him, and you would never have brought a man who enjoys as much 
respect as a lingayat priest to allow a paria to kiss his feet. Still less would you have brought him to sit 
at the paria’s feet himself, to receive instruction from him, had not a considerable change taken place 
in him. Aaron could not praise his desire for knowledge enough, and now and again he would ask him 
to pray with him. 

In addition, our Guru [p. 290] [it is not clear who is meant here] was exceptionally friendly to us, and 
full of a willingness to serve. Every day he made sure his own wife, or one of the other women, 
cooked for us. And when he saw that the new food tasted good to us he was delighted. The people 
from the other villages enjoy his hospitality too - quite often as many as 20 people eat with him. We 
had one conversation with him in which he confessed openly that he is convinced that their own 
religious books are made up of untruths, and that the New Testament alone prescribes the way which 
leads to heaven. He has no desire to read his shastras any more. But he feels peace in his heart when 
he reads the Word of God. 

Saturday August 8 th 

We rode further, having bid farewell to the people of Bandura, who were mostly assembled in the 
Matha. And we thanked God for what we had experienced in the last few days. About 8 of the most 
respected men we had met in Bandura accompanied us to Gadag where Mr Pelly (the Sub-Collector 
for Dharwar) had given us permission to lodge in his bungalow. Gadag is about 4 hours east of 
Bandura. On the way we saw a beautiful valley in the distance, at the western foot of a range of hills, 
full of the wild palm trees from which hindus make a kind of brandy. We decided to visit this place 
from Gadag, in order to see if it might not be a suitable place for building a village. In the distance the 
valley looks magnificent. It lies low down, and is enclosed on all sides, so that it makes for a pleasant 
whole. It might take you 3 hours to walk around it. About half of it is already cultivated. 

When we went there on the following Monday to look at it more carefully, we found not only that our 
hopes were not disappointed. Indeed, we were strengthened in our judgement that this place would be 
far better for building a village than the one described above. The soil is mostly black [p. 291] (a 
special type of soil characteristic of India, which is much preferred to the red soil, and is so rich that it 
needs no fertiliser [sic]. You can find water anywhere 20 feet under the surface, and with some 
investment you could capture a large quantity of the water flowing down from the hills in ponds, and 
use it to water the fields. Sugar, coffee and similar Indian products would grow here in generous 
quantities. And a great advantage would be that the people would be fairly well isolated from their 
non-christian neighbours. 

There are only two little villages in this valley, which you, dear Elders, [he is addressing the Mission 
Committee in Basel] can perhaps rent. The brethren in Dharwar will report about this to you more 
exactly. In spite of the remoteness of this valley it is not really very far off the beaten hack. It is only 
separated from Gadag and Betigeri by the range of hills which you can cross in two hours by going 
along a gorge. It is only 3-4 hours from Mullagunda, Laksmeshwara and Annegherry, all important 
places. Hubli is not more than 10 hours away. I noticed two possible disadvantages. (1) There is no 
good clay for building houses nearby. (2) The plentiful palm wine, which is no less injurious than 
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brandy, could be a temptation for some. In spite of that, my first impression when I saw the valley was 
that the Lord wants to build a fold here, for his sheep who are wandering in the Indian desert. 

Sunday August. 9 th 

Many people came to us from the village. Among them were some Brahmins, who passed on the 
satanic teaching that one does not have to worry about doing good or evil, because the “doer” is none 
other than God himself. We had a good opportunity to see the contrast between our people and the 
rest, mostly the Brahmins. The former arc willing to listen when we give them advice from the Word 
of God [p. 292]. The latter arc unwilling to listen and resist what we say, often in a devilish way. Six 
more names were added to our list, and certainly from here and Betigeri a lot more might be found to 
join us if we made a start. The fear of the punishment of excommunication [ Excommunikcition ] holds 
hundreds back from following what their hearts tell them to do. 

But there is another source of fear, too. This evening four silk-dyers came to us, who had already 
visited us yesterday. They told us that the teaching which we gave them corresponds very much to 
their inner feelings, and that they listen to us very happily, as long as the opportunity presents itself. 
When we asked them if they did not desire to leave their idols and believe in the living God, they 
answered that they would do that willingly, if they did not fear that their Goddess Shakti would punish 
them for it, because it often happens that people who stop worshipping her - out of lack of respect, or 
simply through carelessness - are punished with any number of problems, and often with a terrible 
death. You hear remarks of this kind quite often - and I know of a case in which ah the members of a 
family, big and small, who stopped giving this Goddess her accustomed worship, got ugly blisters all 
over their bodies. And I am not prepared to decide whether that was mere coincidence, or indeed the 
work of the Devil. 

Monday August 10 th 

Gauda went today to Betigeri, a large village only a quarter of an hour from here, whose population is 
almost completely composed of weavers. He went to tell some of those people about our arrival. But 
he could not carry out many of his intentions because the weavers involved were attending the funeral 
pyre of a woman who had died of cholera morbus, so they were regarded as unclean for several days 
and not allowed to mix with other people. 

Tuesday August 11 th . 

Early today we went to Annegherry, about 7 hours from Hubli, a place which has only recently fallen 
to the English, [p. 293]. We had a lot to do with Brahmins here, and handed out many tracts, as we had 
done in Gadag. In the evening a whole crowd of people came to complain about the injustice they 
suffer at the hands of the Brahmins. A few of them showed us a place where formerly a village had 
stood, and wanted to make their beginning here. But these people did not please us at ah, because we 
saw that they were almost exclusively concerned with worldy advantages. Late in the evening a 
number of people signed their names. The number of signatories has now reached 120, many of whom 
are fathers of families with 10-12 members. We do not give much significance to an individual 
signature on the list, however, although taking the matter as a whole we sense that the breath of the 
Holy Spirit is indeed passing through these “dead bones”. 26 

If, dear Elders, you can decide in the name of God to make a start among these people the following 
will be necessary. 

(1) You must decide formally to give us a mandate to approach the Government to be given a 
place [i.e. land]; 

(2) You must make a certain sum of money available to start this village. In my opinion 
something like this will be necessary: 1,000 rupees for a house for two missionaries, 800 rupees 
for a building to serve as school and meeting room, 1,000 rupees for a well and to begin the 
mission’s agriculture, which will definitely assume great importance with time. A spinning 
machine would make a big contribution as support for the poor weavers, and indeed the whole 
station. 


26 


See fn. 3 above. 
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(3) You must station at least two missionaries there, a younger and an older brother. 

Of course, at the beginning this will not be a Christian congregation [Gemeinde] made up only of the 
baptised. But there will be a fellowship in the community [Gemeinde in der Gemeinde]. For this 
reason it will be necessary to state some conditions under which people can be accepted for the 
community - just as the Moravian Church does in America. 

You will readily see how badly we need your prayers in the situation that we have described in these 
lines, however imperfect they may be [p. 294]. The Lord intends to give us work. We rejoice - but in 
fear and trembling. Every day there will be new burdens to be borne, new worries to calm, new 
temptations to resist. And how difficult it will be for us before Christ will become a reality in a hindu, 
who has cared for nothing but his belly his whole life through. And yet I would like to challenge you, 
dear Elders [ Vorsteller] to take a risk in faith. The Lord has opened a door for us here - should we go 
past it, and then find ourselves breaking down stones and mortar to open another door somewhere 
else? 

While we were in Annegherry, Gauda said that several of his people would willingly come to Dharwar 
or Hubli to receive instruction, and then after their return communicate what they had learned to their 
own circles. But they have had so many expenses recently that they are not in a position to pay the 
costs of this. After some discussion we promised them that 8-10 men should come to Hubli and that 
we would maintain them for a month. Nine have already arrived. I began with them yesterday, in the 
name of God. I intend to insti nct them for two hours a day, and they will attend the usual daily 
prayers. In one hour I will take them through the history of the Bible, especially the life of our Lord 
and Saviour. In the second hour I will go through the little confirmation book which has been 
translated by Brother Mogling. May the Lord give me the wisdom I need, and his anointing from 
above. With hearty greetings etc etc [sic], 

H. Frey. 


Appendix F: p.295 

Reports on the Kalagnana people by the missionaries Lehner and Frey. 

Report written by Lehner, dated Dharwar 20 th Oct. 1840 27 

[p. 295] Dear and beloved Superintendent 

We promised you in our last report to give more detailed information on the people called Kalagnana. 
To this end I would like to write some few lines on a visit I paid them with Brother Hiller. On 16 th 
September we left Hubli and reached Bentur (Bandura) on the same evening. We found some of them 
gathered in the house of the priest. They were very happy to see us and said they had been hoping to 
see us for several days. They had come together to read a chapter of God’s word, though we could not 
participate as actively in this as we would have liked because we were so tired. We had to be content 
with making one or two general comments. We made our quarters in a little temple near the priest’s 
house. During our time there we were occupied either with the people who came to us, or in making 
house-to-house visits ourselves. On the two following evenings we had proper meetings in the priest’s 
house. 

On the first evening [p. 296] we had 50-60 people with us, on the second 70.1 have never seen 
anything like this in India, and I opened my heart wide to witness joyfully to Christ. We took for our 
subject the first two parables in Matt. 13 [the Parable of the Sower, and probably the parable of the 
Wheat and the Tares] and spoke about them in relation to the situation in which our hearers presently 


7 Magazin fiir die neueste Geschichte der evangelischen Missions- und Bibelgesellschaften 1841, 3rd Quarter, 
Appendix F, pp. 295-299 . 
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find themselves. Because our theme was taken from their daily lives it was easier for them to penetrate 
to the meaning of what we were saying. 

You could see they understood from the remarks they made, and from the joyful expressions on their 
faces. There were some lively characters [recht wackere Leute ] among them, of whom I have good 
hopes that they will find their way from darkness to light and to salvation in Christ. Of course they are 
very ignorant, both about the condition of their own souls and about the salvation we know in Jesus 
our Saviour. The knowledge that their idols are worth nothing and that they must serve the only true 
God is only just beginning to root itself in their hearts. The hindu finds it extraordinarily difficult to 
find his way through his own labyrinth. So any progress he makes in knowledge of himself and of God 
comes very slowly, and there is no point in expecting things of him which we would be justified in 
expecting from a European, for example. 

We made a short visit with the priest to Nilgund, where we found 15-20 people, all very simple and 
very poor, both in body and mind. They complained that they arc suffering at the hands of the local 
Brahmins and wish very much that we could come to them soon and look after them. This is the 
general request we meet, and we hope, dear Fathers [the Mission Committee], that we will soon 
receive news from you, and hear that you give us permission to work for these little people with all our 
strength, [p. 297]. 

On the fourth day we made our way to Betigeri, four hours further east, accompanied by Kappa Gauda 
and the priest from Bentur. In Betigeri a number of people had declared themselves ready to become 
Christians, if we would go to them and give them instruction. Soon after our arrival we received a visit 
from several of them, and the next morning we were visited by several leading individuals [etliche der 
Vomehmsten ] with whom we had a long conversation, and who impressed us very much. They were 
much-respected people from different castes. One of them was a Muslim. They all had a high 
reputation with the people around them, as we could see. They have no immediate contact with the 
Kalagnanas', their decision to become Christians seems to have had more to do with a quarrel there has 
been with other people in the village because of their sales of goods. They are all weavers, and trade 
with their products. 

They suggested that we might help them build a new village to the North where they would be 
separated from their heathen [sic] neighbours, and be given regular Christian instruction by us. 
Naturally we could not enter into anything of this kind, and our answer was firstly that we would like 
to get to know them better, and secondly that we must ask for advice from our superiors and our 
friends. During the three days we were there, more than a hundred people gathered around us in the 
bungalow, who seemed to be listening with joy to the word of God, and who were anxious to be given 
tracts and portions of Holy Scripture. It seemed to us that this place, and nearby Gadag, would be very 
promising for mission work. The two places are only 15 minutes from one another. Together they have 
about 10,000 inhabitants, and it should not be too difficult to approach many of them freely. In 
addition there are many smaller places in the vicinity where there are several souls who are open to 
our message, like Benekoppa. [p. 298]. 

We have just recently seen a letter from 20 well-known brahmins to Kappa Gauda, who is here with 
us, which says that they have just decided to come over to us. I cannot add anything more definite to 
this news. 

In Gadag we found a priest of a caste which mostly works with leather, who spoke very definitely 
against the worship of idols, and gave us all great hope because of his honesty. He said that he has 
many disciples or followers who would all be ready to come over to the Christian faith with him. 

Those around us confirmed that what he says is the truth, and there is no apparent reason to doubt this. 
On our way back we spent a day in Annegherry, a large place, where there is a small number of people 
who hold to us. But partly because it was raining, and partly because Gauda was not with us, we saw 
very few of them. We did see some in Bentur, where people from neighbouring settlements gathered 
on our arrival. 
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These are the main observations we could make. We reported to the other dear brethren and discussed 
the next steps which need to be taken. We came to the unanimous decision that it is necessary that two 
brethren once more journey to these people, partly to instruct them, and partly to get greater clarity 
about their situation. So the two dear brethren Frey and Hiller set out again, and since the beginning of 
this month [October 1840, presumably] Frey has been in Bentur and Hiller in Gadag. According to the 
newest information we have, persecution has set in, and the people in Mulgand, which is under 
indigenous government, and the poor little people in Nilgund, seem to be having a very hard time. But 
we can only rejoice that that is a means in the hand of the Lord to make them more decided, and more 
able to declare themselves in the one direction or the other. 

[p. 299] We do have the sad experience that notwithstanding their good will many, partly out of fear of 
their fellow men, continue in secret with the old worship of idols. And with some individuals we have 
come across cases of dishonesty which give us cause for worry. So the sufferings which the Lord 
sends them must serve to put their intentions and characters in a clear light, and perhaps the brethren 
who are now living among them will succeed in gaining a better insight. 

It would be impossible at this moment to make any suggestions on the question of the approximate 
way we should go in the future. Everything is very much in darkness and our only wish is to follow 
the signs and the leading of Our Lord. But we would like to pose the following question. Would it be 
Christian and practicable to give some support to those who decide clearly for the Saviour, but who are 
poor and who through conversion have lost their former means of livelihood? And should we not 
already give some hope that this will be the case, to people where it will be particularly necessary? 
There is no way we can avoid asking this question. If the plan which some Christian friends have of 
stalling a colony were to be put into action here, bread would be found for many. But then others 
would be shut out, like those in the caste of the goldsmiths, who know no other trade 28 . 

You should please really think about strengthening our staff. Remember us and our work often at the 
throne of grace etc . 

J.C. Lehner 


Reports on the Kalagnana people by the missionaries Lehner and Frey 

Report from H. Frey, dated Hubli, 22 nd Dec. 1840 29 

[p. 299]. You will certainly have received the reports of several brethren about the Kalagnana people, 
and have rejoiced with us about the way the dead bones are coming to life among some of our 
Canarese people The brethren Layer, Lehner and Hiller have reported about several aspects of this 
story. 

Through the grace of God we now have more light on the question of the Kalagnana people, and it has 
become much clearer who among them we can accept, and who not. When the brothers Lehner and 
Hiller returned from their journey and informed us about their view of the people, we came 
unanimously to the opinion that before we can really begin something with them, it is necessary to get 
to know individuals properly. We must be able to distinguish between those who honestly long for a 
knowledge of God, and those whose motivation is in terms of the flesh 30 , so that we can offer a 
helping hand to the former, but say to the latter that they must change their attitudes [Sinn\ before they 
can expect that anything will be done for them. 

Up to now, the main leaders - Gauda, Gurussappa and Pitamberappa - have always been with us on 
our visits and when we had anything to discuss. So it was the leaders, rather than the ordinary people 


28 Presumably the “colony* 1 would be basically agricultural 

29 Magazin fiir die neueste Geschichte der evangelischen Missions- und Bibelgesellschaften 1841, 3rd Quarter, 
Appendix F, pp. 299 - 304 . 

30 i.e. worldly 
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who spoke, and whom we got to know. At the same time we became aware that the people are far too 
much attached to their Kalagnana [their scriptures], a point which caused us real concern. In this 
connection 31 the brethren decided that while Gauda is receiving instruction in Dharwar, Hiller should 
go to Betigeri and Frey to Bentur, and stay there as long as circumstances allow. 

We realised that we had work to do which would need the gift of grace, so we prayed to the Lord for 
his powerful support and guidance [Augenleitung], and left Hubli on 2 nd Oct., accompanied by the 
blessings of the rest of the brethren. 

When I reached Bentur the people gathered around me and asked why Gauda had not come with me. 

It would be best to write and ask him to come - it would not be possible for me to do much without 
him. “No”, I replied, [p. 301] “We already know Gauda. My brethren have now sent me to you so that 
I can get to know each of you individually. The Kingdom of God is not like your cattle herds in which 
you let a whole host - Tom, Dick and Harry 32 - in through the gate just as they arc. I must now see 
who of you has an honest wish to learn to know the living God, to be freed of sin in Jesus Christ, and 
to become his child”. 

In the first month I went through Luke’s gospel with them in order to acquaint them better with the 
wisdom of God. After I had introduced things a little I explained that although Kalagnana had some 
common features with the word of God they arc not to be respected equally. Kalagnana contains much 
truth but some untruths, and does not transmit the strength to forswear sin and to become a new being. 
They replied: “Our Kalagnana scriptures contain no lies. They also come from God. Like your holy 
scriptures they assert that it is a sin to worship idols, and that there is only one true God, whom all 
must worship. If our Kalagnana was not from God, how could it prophesy that people like you would 
come from the West, that the kings of this land would all be destroyed, etc - prophecies which we see 
fulfilled in our time, with our own eyes?” 

I replied “I do not say that everything is false in Kalagnana, and there may well have been pious men 
among you in past times to whom God gave wisdom to understand more deeply. But sometimes they 
will have spoken untruths, perhaps without realising it. You yourselves say that the four Vedas and the 
18 Puranas are a literature of untruths. If you want I will show you that the writers of the Kalagnana 
have borrowed much from those sources. For example, they list the names of the Deities whose stories 
arc described in those books, and attribute them to the Lord, saying that the Lord has an infinite 
number of names. But if those books are themselves untruths, the Deities described in them must also 
be lies [p. 302], In the word of God it says, “No other name has been given to the human race through 
which people can be saved, only the name of Jesus. This is quite different from the Kalagnana.” 

Our own forefathers also worshipped idols. If at the time when they became Christians they had given 
Christ the name of their Deities, and if every land where the Gospel was preached had done the same, 
He would have been given many names. But now the names of the idols of our forefathers have 
disappeared, along with the idols themselves. And “Jesus Christ” is the only name we use to name our 
Lord. This is how it must be among you! 

The name of Jesus is holy, as his person is also holy. But if you give the Holy God a name like 
Basava, who was an avatar of the immoral Shiva, you do not honour Him, you dishonour Him. The 
father or a priest gives a child a name as soon as it has been born. If someone gives it a new name later 
it is a name of abuse. God has no father and no priest. He had to give himself a name. He did this, and 
he let an angel proclaim to humankind even before He became flesh that his name is Jesus Christ 33 . 


31 The aim was to meet the ordinary people directly, not in the presence of their leaders. 

32 The original reference in German is to Kreti und Pled. A German Web-Site for idioms and proverbs (Phraseo, 
consulted on 14 th July 2013) writes (our translation): "The expression 'Krethi und Plethi' goes back to the Old 
Testament. King David's bodyguard was composed of Kreti (i.e. people from Crete) and Pleti (Philistines). They 
were probably feared by the ordinary people, and certainly not much loved. Still today you can hear references to 
'Kreti und Pleti' as a perjorative name for ... the so-called masses". 

33 There is a question mark at the end of this sentence, but it is probably a misprint - PJ. 
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They replied “The Lord is also in our books”. I replied: “Tell me where the Lord was born, according 
to your scriptures? Where did He live, what did He teach, what did He do for you?” 

They: It is not like that, but in the scriptures it is said that He will come”. 

I: That is not enough. In the Gospel all these questions have been answered. And the answers are 

necessary for our salvation. In your Kalagnana the Lord is not yet present, for what is to come is 
not yet there. You have said that the worship of idols is sin?” 

They: Yes 

I: But your Swarni, Pitamberappa, about whom you say that he has awakened the longing for God 

in you, has been preaching for 30 years now that the idols are demons and that the human race is 
of only one caste. So how does it happen [p. 303] that to this very day he worships idols? When 
I was in Mullagunda I saw that in the little chamber for his idols he has a lamp burning. And I 
saw that he wears the Tschamawara, the Brahmin’s thread, as a sign that he is from the 
goldsmith’s caste.” 

There was no answer to this. 

I continued: “You see, dear friends, Kalagnana does not give you the power to walk in the holiness of 
God. You still lack the Holy Spirit, whom God gives to people who believe in their hearts in Jesus 
Christ. We should call you Kalavilladawara (“People who cannot move”) and not Kalagnanadawara. 
You do not act as you speak. Jesus Christ our Lord said that not everyone who says ‘Lord, Lord’ will 
come into the Kingdom of Heaven, but those who do the will of my Father in Heaven.” 

As a result of conversations like these the better among them admitted that the Kalagnana had to be 
stopped, and the Word of God must be their guideline in life. I worked against the facts that they relied 
on so much. “You say that you want to follow your elders. What they do, you want to do. But if in 
spite of that your elders do not reach out to grasp the hand we are offering, because they do not have 
enough faith to withstand the pressures of the world and forsake the worship of devils, do you want to 
follow them to hell? You must not pay so much attention to people. You must abandon the worship of 
idols out of your own inner conviction that it is sin. If you only abandon the worship of idols because 
other people do so, it will benefit you little. Your elders cannot give you heaven - nor can they throw 
you into hell. Both possibilities are in the hands of the One who will judge you according to your 
works, whether they are good or evil.” 

I worked among them on these lines for a while. Though I was not only occupied with 
counterarguments to their beliefs, as it may seem from these lines, I was also opening their eyes to the 
treasures of God, so far as God gave me grace to do this. I also visited the people in their houses, 
though this inspired further persecution on the paid of the non-christians. It was a time of refining; of 
sorting out [p. 304]. Many began to stay away from our meetings. Others became full of enmity. Only 
a few stood firm. The number of fathers of families who stood firm in Bentur alone melted down to 7 
or 8. Before, there had been 25. 

When I had got to this point in my writing a messenger came from Dharwar with a document from 
you, deal - Inspector, dated 31 st October, that we have been longing to receive and - God be praised! - 
it makes us very happy. I would like to have added to this report a list of the families in Bentur and 
other villages who have stayed firm with us - leaving Betigeri aside they come to perhaps 25-30 
families. But that would delay this letter. And there are many difficulties to confront which urge us to 
seek wisdom and grace from the Lord. 

I would like to make sure you are aware that the danger that these people will fall into the hands of the 
Roman Catholics still exists. There is a dispute between the Kalagnana people in Mullagunda - the 
place where the movement originated - and those in Bentur. When I heard that, I went to Mullagunda 
to try to make them turn again. But they were not willing to listen. One of them said to me that he had 
been with an important man in Dharwar who had taken them to a beautiful temple, with many 
beautiful pictures. He had told him that their church was the real church, pure and original. Our church 
is a falsification and only started recently. I tried to find out indirectly whether this contact still exists, 
but did not succeed. The man involved in Dharwar is Mr L., a Catholic. But there is no missionary 
among them who understands Kannada. 
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I close by recommending the whole Work, and that part which has been entrusted to me, to the prayers 
of all members of the respected Committee, etc H. Frey. 

Appendix G: p.305 

H.Frey's latest report on the Kalagnana people 

Report dated Hubli, Jan. 22 nd 1841 34 

What a pleasure it would be for us to report to you the happy establishment of the colony we all want 
to set up. Unfortunately we cannot send you the happiest of reports. Matters have gone backwards 
rather than forwards. 

Brother Layer and I already reported that the number of people has shrunk, though the better among 
them have stood firm. I promised to give you an idea of who the latter are, though this seems 
unnecessary at the moment. But in order to make the report which follows comprehensible I think I 
should write as I originally intended. 

1. Guru Passappa is the lingayat priest of the village of Bentur. Fie is a respected man of about 32 
years, married with 3 children. A few years ago he became acquainted with the content of the 
Kalagnana and since then his house and his Matha have become the place where believers in 
Kalagnana gather. Fie obtained his living partly from the produce of several farms, but mostly from 
the gifts of his congregation. According to the custom of his profession he had a servant who went 
round his own village and in the neighbourhood from house to house with a beggar’s sack and a bell, 
[p. 306]. Rich people give the Guru, in addition, an annual sum of money, or several pieces of 
clothing. Priests will often be invited to take food, which is also an opportunity for washing their feet. 
The water will then be drunken greedily by those present as a means to achieve the forgiveness of sins. 

After the birth of a child the Guru comes into the house, gives the child a name, and ties the linga 
around it. During weddings and funerals he has to do things which only a non-christian can do without 
shame. It is not easy to undertake a business transaction without consulting with a priest first. If a 
house is to be built he determines the hour and the minute in which the building should begin. This all 
happens for the sake of the belly. If the crops are good this is because of the favour of the Guru. If they 
are bad you have to make a sacrifice to protect them from his anger. At home and on the open street 
the priest is shown gestures of respect appropriate for God. People of every age and both sexes fall 
down and kiss his feet. 

At the beginning Passappa carried on with all these customs, and often a knife pierced my heart when 
I was an eye witness to what happened in his house. Gradually they stopped, partly because he himself 
could not bear them, but mainly because people considered him a renegade from the tradition because 
of his contact with us. In the end everybody avoided his house, and he had himself already said 
goodbye to the beggar-monk who used to work for him. So he found himself in needy circumstances. 
Fie now has to fetch water himself, and he has to do things which earlier on he would not have done at 
any price. Fie had had a concubine with whom he had had several children, but for the last 6 months he 
has had no contact with her. Previously he could not read or write, but since he has been in contact 
with us he has learned to do both, and is making good progress. Fie has been reading constantly in the 
Floly Scripture and has learned many passages from the Gospels off by heart. I believe that in his 
inmost heart [p. 307] he is convinced of the truth of the Gospel, but he does not have the courage to 
abandon the worship of devils entirely and bid it farewell. A major problem with his character is that 
he is not independent enough, and relies too much on other people. 


34 Magazin fiir die neueste Geschichte der evangelischen Missions- und Bibelgesellschaften 1841, 3rd Quarter, 
Appendix G, pp. 305 - 308 . 
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2. Washermen and -women [Wascherleute] from the linga caste, two young men and their old mother. 
One is married with two children but his wife is against him. They have no idols in their house now - 
8 months ago they sold them all for two rupees. They are simple people but decided, especially the old 
woman. 

3. Mulappa, a worshipper of Vishnu. This man makes oil. He is loved and respected by the whole 
village because he stands by the poor in word and deed and has a good practical intelligence about 
household life [Hausverstand ]. He also no longer has idols in his house, and is prepared to speak 
against idols in front of anyone. He showed much love to me during my visit to Bentur. His error is 
that he is living in a concubinate. 

4. Suppamma, a wealthy farmer’s wife, from the Jain caste. She is a woman who fears God and who 
loves God’s word. She said once to me that when she has heard our instruction it is just as if she has 
eaten a good meal. She supports the priest in his trouble, does good to the poor, and no longer has 
anything to do with idols. 

5. Pitamberappa from Mullagunda. He is the one who first prepared for and propagated the Kalagnana 
scriptures among these people. He is a goldsmith. He has a large family, but lives now from the gifts 
of his disciples. We had little chance of contact with him because he lives in a village which does not 
yet belong to the British, and we still do not know him very well. But I think he is over-enthusiastic 
and has a too-vivid imagination rather than being an honest seeker. Unfortunately the people as a 
whole look up to him too much. 

[p. 308] Apart from these people there are perhaps 4 or 5 honest families. I leave them on one side for 
the moment in order to come to the main point. 

As soon as we had received your honoured letter we - Layer, Lehner and I - held a conference in 
Dharwar. (The other three missionaries were in Betigeri). It was decided that I should collect the 
people as you had instructed 35 and settle among them. Betigeri is not the place for a colony of farmers, 
and Malasamudra (the valley we have described) is too far and too much to one side for most of the 
brethren. So it was decided to investigate the situation in Ancghcrry, and if it proved suitable, to 
choose that place. 

Brother Layer and I stalled off straight away. The next day we were shown the place on the 
instructions of Collector Pelly, and we were given a memorandum about the fields belonging to the 
village. After some reflection we decided that this should be the place. 


35 


there is probably a misprint here - we have “ihrer (their) Anordnung" instead of “Ihrer (your) Anordnung ” 
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Appendix H: p.309 

Report from the missionaries Essig and Hiller from Betigeri 

Report dated Gadak, Jan. 19th 1841 6 

The report was sent by the two missionaries, and it is unclear (from the printed version) where Hiller 
takes over from Essig as the author. It is likely that the changeover comes after the text says it will no 
longer follow the diary extracts which take us up to Jan 6 th . Essig begins: 

I have lived and worked here in Betigeri with Brother Hiller for a month and I see it as my duty to give 
a report on my work during this period, all the more because we felt moved to begin [some work] 
without waiting for your approval, as you will have seen from the last letter of Brother Hiller 37 . We 
could not write much in our last letter, and even now I am only going to communicate some of the 
experiences as I noted them from day to day. 

With the agreement of the brethren Lehner and Layer I decided in mid-December to go on a 6-8 week 
missionary journey. I left Dharwar immediately on 14 th December and went to Hubli, because Brother 
Supper was going to accompany me for several weeks. We set off together eastwards on 15 th 
December and came in the late evening to Seeregompy, which is a strong outstation of [presumably of 
the mission station in?] Hubli. After we had drunk tea we went to the house where we were staying. 
We got into a discussion with 6 people who were sitting around a fire to keep warm, because it was 
cold. We told them about the creation, the fall and about salvation. After we had finished speaking, 
one of them said [p. 310] nimma matuyella karra Sulla ilia (your words are all true, it is no untruth). 

On the following day we went on to Bentur. We lost the way a little, and found ourselves in Omatschi. 
But a missionary can never get really lost - as soon as we entered the village, two men greeted us 
whom I knew from Dharwar. They were very friendly, held our horses, and invited us to spend the 
night with them. But since our luggage had not come with us and we were in a hurry to reach Bentur 
we stayed there only two hours. We spoke, and the listeners were keenly interested. We were just 
about to set off when Guru Passappa, the priest of Bentur, came to us, took our hands and greeted us in 
a friendly way. The people then gave us a newly-baked loaf and bottle of milk, which we consumed, 
and then we finally set off for Bentur accompanied by one man. 

Orion was high in the sky when we arrived. Our arrival made the few who are honest in their 
intentions very happy. Since Brother Frey had been there a long time we only spent a day there, and 
spoke not only to the people in Bentur but to a small number of Kalagncma people visiting from 
Mulgunda. A lot was said about Pittamberappa. It was this man from Mulgund who first made the 
people here aware of our existence. But now he feels he has been degraded. He is not so prominent as 
Kappa Gauda, the ambassador he sent to us, and he is also not given special treatment [presumably: by 
us]. He is annoyed, and hinders all these people, who were his Kalagnana pupils, in stepping out fully 
[and leaving their traditional associations]. He himself is a goldsmith. 

In the evening we held prayers with four people in Bentur and we mentioned baptism. At which the 
priest said Pittamberappa should be baptised first before those present, since he was their John [the 
Baptist]. We tried to persuade them this was not a correct way to see things, and we said “The first 
will be last.Otherwise we were pleased with the people, especially some of the women. 


36 Magazin fur die neueste Geschichte der evangelischen Missions- und Bibelgesellschaften 1841, 3rd Quarter, 
Appendix H, pp. 309 - 324. 

37 This may be a reference to a letter from Hiller which exists only in MS and has therefore not been included in 
this documentation. 
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December 18 th 

We prayed alone with the priest (because it was so early) [p. 311] and rode off to Gadag and Betigeri. 
We arrived in Gadag at 11 a.m., when it was already very hot. We met Brother Hiller busy at his 
caipenter’s bench. He was pleased to see us, and we were pleased to see him. After the midday meal 
we walked to the market town Betigeri, which takes half an hour, looked at the place where the house 
for the missionaries and the school house will be built, and looked around the town. It is quite large, 
but the houses are built of clay, 6-7 feet high, with flat roofs. 

Our buildings will only differ from those of the local people in the larger number of windows and 
apertures for the air to circulate. We had to struggle to get building sites in the town, but we are happy 
to have them now. We shall be able to see what influence it has if a missionary is living among the 
people. Brother Hiller works as a carpenter on the building - indeed, he does the work of six 
caipenters. So the actual costs of the building will not be much above the estimate. 

At sunset we went into the shed which Brother Hiller has been given in Betigeri, and I spoke to about 
40 people who assemble every evening at this time to hear the word of God. A priest from Gadag 
came, and is indeed usually with us - Rumakoti. He always carries the gospels in his hand, and reads 
from them day and night out loud, without understanding much of what he is reading himself. But the 
main belief about the saviour he understands, and he confesses with no inhibition that all other deities 
arc nothing. 

Dec. 19 th 

Brother Supper and I went with the priest, Rumakoti, to his house. He showed us his shastras, of 
which he owns quite a few, also many books on medicine and the driving out of devils. He has, he 
says, driven out many devils with these books, but now he is doing that less. Every pain of the body is 
interpreted by people here as possession. He also has a good number of idols in his house made of 
bronze \Erz\. [p. 312] He does not worship them any more, but his mother does, as do his wife and 
children. He has rare shastras, for the purchase of which he had to save for a long time. We have made 
him our Munshi [language teacher], since he no longer has any employment as a priest. Formerly he 
used to travel the country receiving much money from his disciples. But he does not want to do this 
any more. Towards evening I went back to Gadag, and spoke to several people in front of a temple, 
who listened to me willingly. 

Sunday Dec. 21 st 

This morning about 10 people gathered in the bungalow at Gadag where we lodge until our house in 
Betigeri is ready. I preached to them on the parables of the Lost Sheep and the Lost Coin. The people 
have come closer to us, and say they will never go back. They observe Sunday, though we do not 
know if that is merely because they feel attached to us, or because they love Christianity. We must be 
patient till we find out. But what they say every now and again gives us great joy. We read a sermon 
together after the midday meal, and enjoyed great blessing. Then I went to Betigeri with Brother 
Hiller. 

As usual, a crowd of people gathered in front of the house we were visiting. I stood and spoke with 
them for a time. I pleaded with them to give up their deities which are really nothing and flee to the 
saviour who has earned their sins. They listened eagerly, seemed also to have been touched by what I 
said, and went with us to the Tschaudri, where about 40 people had gathered, to whom I explained the 
first six verses of John 14. 38 Then we went happily back to the bungalow in Gadag, late at night. 
Brother Supper stayed in Gadag while we were in Betigeri. 

Dec. 24 th 

I went into Gadag this morning and spoke with people in front of a shop. They agree with what we 
say, and repeat it in their own words, that idols made of wood, stone, etc are nothing, and the only God 


38 According to the New Oxford Dictionary of English (1998) chaudhuri is an Indian government employee 
"who is in charge of workers and materials for public works". We interpret it here to mean not only the person 
but also an office and depot of the local government where crowds gathered. 
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is the God up in Heaven who gives us all we need. When someone says this [p. 313] of himself it 
seems to me that he worships his idols only half-heartedly. The people know that there is only one 
God, but they do not know about the Saviour. When one proclaims the Saviour to them something is 
fulfilled which Simeon prophesied: “This one has been set as a stumbling block, and as a sign which 
people will contradict 39 .” They do not contradict preaching about the one God, but they do contradict 
preaching about the Saviour of sinners. 

In the evening I went, into Betigeri, as is our custom, and spoke to a good group of people, explaining 
the first two verses of Matthew 5. One asked if Jesus continues to give such proofs [Beweise] 
nowadays? I answered “Yes”, and pointed to the corruption of their sins, the blindness of their hearts, 
their terrible conflicts, and the illness of their bodies. They will be free of all this and become the 
beloved children of God if they believe in Jesus Christ. I felt the Lord was very near me, and was 
empowered to invite my hearers to their salvation with warmth and love. 

During the day, when it is hot, I read shastras with Rumakoti. These books are full of nonsense, but 
there are nevertheless many places which show that the Light was shining in the darkness, and that if 
the people were to read these texts rightly, they would not have far to go to accept the Word of God. I 
see more and more, from many passages, that the heathen who have no Law [presumably: do not 
know the Law of Moses] are a law unto themselves 40 . I have discovered that all the things which these 
writings say people should not do, from a moral point of view, are also forbidden in the word of God. 
Indeed, the shastras lay a heavy load on people, if they want to do penitence for their sins and free 
themselves from their guilty consciences. In one sense they play the role of a Master [ Zuchtmeister ] 
who disciplines his charges, leading to Christ. 

However, those who have these writings are usually not the first who come to Christ. Our Rumakoti is 
an upright man. Through reading of these writings he has come so far that he has abandoned the idols 
and everything connected with them. The fact that the teachings of the Gospel correspond to the more 
important teachings of these shastras [p. 314] (admittedly only in the negative pronouncements) 
strengthens his belief in these writings. There are dozens of slokas (verses) at his disposal which 
contain commandments, and by using these he shows the people that our way is the right one, and that 
the way they usually go is in conflict even with their own shastras. 

We have taken the risk 41 of giving this man 12 rupees per month for his services as Munshi, especially 
as, with time, he could become a very useful catechist. We would not have given him so much, nor 
would he have asked for so much himself, if he were not responsible for two mothers, one wife and 
four [unmarried] daughters. If we give him nothing he would go off on one of his journeys as a priest 
to collect money from his disciples. But in spite of what he would earn, he is tired of that “business” - 
and if he were not here we would have no opportunity to read his shastras. 

Dec 25 th Christmas Day . 

The surroundings and the situations which are linked to this festival at home and make it so cosy are 
missing here, but in spite of that we enjoyed the feeling of Christmas and its blessings. Supper, Hiller 
and I enjoyed Holy Communion together, and when we went to the people we could not do anything 
other than tell the wonderful story of the birth of Our Lord, and we could see that they enjoyed the 
story too. Oh - let us soon have a congregation, and then we will sing! 

Saturday 26 th Dec. 

This morning Brother Supper left us and went to Nurgal. A request came from there for a visit, and a 
wagon was sent. He met some strange people. A few days later several of them brought a sick man to 
me. He had lost his senses through too much fear of God [ Gottesfurcht ]. I gave him medicine, and he 
is now restored in body. The sick man and those with him listened to the story of Christ very willingly. 


39 This is apparently a paraphrase of Simeon's response to the Presentation of Jesus at the Temple in Luke c.2 

40 Orig: sich selbst ein Gesetz sind - We assume this rather gnomic phrase, in this context, is a reference to the 
Western phrase, “a law unto themselves” - though this is not very appropriate here. PJ/JMJ 

41 Presumably the missionaries have taken it upon themselves without asking Basel! 
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However, they say, “But what can we do? We are goldsmiths”. The physical concerns of these people 
often depress us considerably. If they cannot see how they are going to feed themselves in the future, 
they do not have much courage in their spirits [p. 315] - which they also call their bellies. Saturday is 
market day in Betigeri as well as in Gadag. Today I went with Brother Hiller to see the market place. 

I was astonished at the large number of people, and realised for the first time that Betigeri has a large 
population, and would be very suitable for a mission station, even if there were no other reason for 
choosing it. However, there is another reason. There are 8-12 people who have moved closer to us, 
whom we cannot abandon. 

Towards evening I went into one of the houses belonging to these 12 people, where a number of 
people had gathered, to whom I preached. Their eagerness to hear us makes speaking easy. If people 
are there who do not want to hear, then it is as if one’s tongue is glued to the roof of one’s mouth. 
Meanwhile, our catechist Satyanaden was in the Tschaudri, reading [from the Bible, presumably] and 
explaining what he had read. If we are to establish ourselves here we need accommodation for at least 
two missionaries, and a schoolroom. 

Sunday 27 th Dec. 

This morning, our people came to us again in our bungalow, and I conducted a service for them. They 
expressed their hunger and thirst for the word of God, which released a stream of eloquence in me. I 
read to them first from the Bible with the necessary explanations. Then I prayed. I explained the 
Gospel text for this Sunday, “And when the angels had gone away from them into heaven etc.” We 
long for congregational singing, but we must be happy if we have quiet and attentive hearers. The 
Holy Spirit will soon enough give us songs of praise in Kannada. In Mangalore, singing in Kannada 
has already been introduced, because of the boys. 

In the evening we went to Betigeri and I spoke to the people who had assembled in Genappa’s 
courtyard (he is one of our people) and Brother Hiller spoke in the Tschaudri. The people where I was 
talked about making a complete break, but arc afraid of carrying it out. One said that it would be 
easier if there were 40-50 people taking this step at once than only 4-5... .1 told them the story of 
Noah’s Flood, and they understood why I did so. 

Monday 28 th Dec. 

When I got back from Betigeri on this day - where I had the pleasure of explaining Paul’s sermon in 
Acts 17 to about 30 people -1 found, to my great joy, that Rev. Taylor from Belgaum was in the 
Bungalow with Brother Hiller. He has to go to Bellary, where Rev. Read is dangerously ill. Taylor is 
the oldest missionary in this region. He spoke with warmth in his heart about the progress of the 
Gospel here, and shares our delight at the way we have encountered open doors. When he started work 
most of the doors were closed and barred. He only stayed the night. May the Lord lead the 
Government of this country so that we can do our work in peace, and be unimpeded when we make 
His Gospel known. In this connection we have no problems at the moment. In B [= Betigeri, 
presumably] there is, at the moment, almost more preaching than in a Christian city where there are 
pastors and their assistants. This is, of course, necessary, since the people here have no foundation in 
knowledge of the Bible and its history. At home they have this from their schooldays. 

30 th Dec 

Brother Supper returned from Nurgal. 

31 st Dec. 

Brother Supper returned to Hubli, since Brother Frey was leaving Hubli with Brother Layer to look for 
a suitable place for a settlement. Brother Hiller is heavily involved with building, and so it was 
necessary for me to change the plan I had made in Dharwar. I will now stay with him, and use the 
open doors we find here. 

I have also been compelled to act as doctor, and I have quite a few patients. I do this willingly, since it 
gives access to many houses, and helps to reduce the prejudice there is against us here. The medicines 
which were given me when I travelled out are almost used up. I have quite used up the purgatives, 
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which you use in the case of almost all illnesses especially in this land. Other medicines like mercury, 
arsenic, Hollenstein 42 and such like I use much less or even never. 

Jan 1 st 1841 [p317]. 

Praise the Lord, oh my soul, and all that in me is His Holy name! We are almost forced to cry out 
these words at the end of an old year and the beginning of a new one, when we look back on all the 
help which has come to us in the name of Jesus. Last year at this time Brother Hiller and I were still in 
Mangalore. Now we are together in what looks like a fine and promising field of work. What the end 
of this year will say to us we do not know. We can only anticipate it with trembling joy. And we look 
up to Jesus whose work we are privileged to do, and who has already proved himself Wonderful, 
Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace. Our plea is that Jesus will 
free these people from the fetters laid on them by the devil and bring them to the blessed freedom of 
the children of God. We hope to gather a fine number of [such] children under our influence, but are 
prepared for difficulties created by the Enemy, for he will not be idle. 

I have begun to read the Acts of the Apostles with Rumakoti, so that with God’s help he may 
experience more of the positive side of the Kingdom of God. After that we want to tackle the Letter to 
the Romans with him. He has not been given instruction. We have come across him several times in 
Betigeri, in the narrow streets, reading the Gospel to the people. 

Jan. 4 th . 

I went with Rumakoti today to a hindu school, hoping that we could bring it under our supervision. 

The schoolmaster had come to us yesterday and complained that the number of his pupils is constantly 
fluctuating. But lo and behold, as I went in, the bigoted schoolmaster shouted out “Oho, Basava!” The 
schoolroom is a dark stable-like place for idols where you cannot see anything. Rumakoti told me that 
it would be newly washed clean and plastered with cow dung. It is a shame for the boys who are very 
receptive and want to learn something. But this receptivity, when it is at its best, is killed by the 
performance of idol worship and stultified by senselessly having to shout out the letters of the 
alphabet, [p. 318]. 

In the evening, as always I went into Betigeri, to the Tschaudri. One of the people there said that it 
takes a lot of courage to make a full break and leave all the customs of their fathers. That is true, but I 
also described to him the wreath of victory someone who does this earns, and read the last paragraph 
of Matthew c. 16 to them all. It is the Lord who must motivate people to make a clean break and give 
strong support to those swimming against the current. But this problem drives us over and again to 
prayer. 

One morning I went into Gadag and spoke with a number of people in front of the great Narayana 
temple. They listened attentively, except for two or three who contradicted me in a very hurtful way - 
hurtful not only for me, but even more so for them. I spoke a serious word to them, and then went back 
and had breakfast. 

Jan. 5 th 

Today was a day of conflicts in Betigeri. The problem was our building. We have been given 
permission by Government to erect a building, but some of the prominent people are not happy that we 
plan to settle among them, and a light will be set up to shine on their darkness and injustice. However, 
other people in Betigeri are glad to have us, and the native head man is giving us all the support he 
can. The Muslims have not shown any resistance, though we are building right by their mosque - 
which is not a very important one. Only the Brahmins, those children of darkness, do what they can to 
annoy us. But they cannot just do what they want. 

Jan. 6 th 

I read the people the story of the wise men from the east this evening, and explained it to them. They 
were very attentive. The next day two of the people who arc near us came to talk to us late in the 


42 A silver nitrate preparation - still used e.g. to remove warts 
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evening about the marriage of their children. This is a big burden, and a great hindrance for those who 
want to abandon the old ways. If they leave [their social group] they can find no husbands and wives 
for their sons and daughters. We suggested [p. 319] to one of them that we would bring over one of 
our girls from Dharwar or Tellicherry for him, if he wanted. The man involved had no objection, and 
we will now see what comes of it. 

In this case they would have no unnecessary expenses for jewellery for ears, nose, feet and waist. In 
contrast, if someone marries [in the traditional way] - and people marry while both are still children - 
he has to purchase his wife. The wife will not be able to read, write, sew, etc - though it must be said 
that weavers’ wives help their husbands. In order to decorate her with the necessary silver and gold 
jewellery the husband has to go into debt which, unless he is a wealthy, will be a burden for the rest of 
his life. And none of this provides them with food! However, it does often happen that a man will 
strip his wife of her jewellery, sell it, and disappear - a us pietas matrimonii [sic] 43 . All this must also be 
changed through the power of the Gospel. 

I am going to stop copying my diary, since the work of each day is more or less like the one before. 
[This probably marks the beginning of Hiller’s contribution.] 

The people in B [presumably Betigeri] come every evening to listen. Among them are several 
Brahmin boys, who give us joy in their regular attendance and their attentiveness. In order to give 
people an idea of the Saviour we have decided it is best to work through the Gospel of St Matthew. 

But much of it is difficult if not impossible to explain, if people have no preceding knowledge of the 
Old Testament. On Sundays people come to us for the service. However, because we are living too far 
away from them we cannot press for a full decision on their part. There will in any case be many 
struggles and it will need much patience before they step out [of their existing community], and the 
problems will not be over then. But that must not inhibit us from going on as we are doing, not least 
because every day we speak to willing hearers. 

The school would have been finished already, had we not been delayed because the Collector delayed 
in answering the questions we asked him. The walls, doors and windows are all ready. Everything is 
made of earth, apart from the windows and doors, which are made of wood. [p. 320] The roof has 
needed wood, too. Our living accommodation will be built last, but everything should be ready in 
three or four months. 

Our old priest Rumakoti is a simple and in many ways promising man. He believes firmly in Jesus 
Christ as Son of God and Saviour of the world. But he regards himself as free from sin, although we 
have tried emphatically to make clear to him, several times, that if he thinks this way he has nothing to 
do with the Saviour of sinners. He has tried to persuade us many times that there is no more upright 
man in the Empire than himself. 44 Several months ago, and again recently, he spoke very critically 
about the people in Betigeri, and contrasted himself with them. Yesterday evening he took the 
opportunity to talk about them like this again. For example, he says that the Gauda (whom you already 
know about), said to the people here when he stirred them up that if they became Christians they would 
have authority over 10 districts; that they would get a new village, and horses, and palanquins etc; and 
that we would be bringing cartloads of rupees (this of course was a very attractive teaching for 
hindus). 

He asserted that these thoughts are still important in the minds of the people, and that they still cleave 
to their castes. We could try that out by bringing a cup of milk, drinking from it ourselves, and seeing 
if they would also drink from it. There were other things he mentioned which made us more even 
more concerned. Rumakoti is not in a position to shout loudly at the people here [Ilmen gegeniiber 
nicht laut schreien darf\ so we decided to make use of what he said, and promised him to investigate 
what he had told us carefully. 


43 This Latin phrase means something like “out of matrimonial piety” - and is presumably meant ironically. 

44 The word used is Reich: he probably meant a worldly Empire rather than the Kingdom of God. 
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We were very cast down yesterday evening. We have often told people very clearly where our money 
comes from, and how we arc situated. We try to give an example in this respect, and we had not 
observed anything that indicated that this kind of “weed” was growing among the people around us. It 
was almost inconceivable to us - but who can see right through to the bottom of the secretiveness and 
hidden activities 45 of hindus? We even contemplated ending the work of building as quickly and 
conveniently as we could, since we could not know how this investigation would go, and we would 
have to be very tough in our questioning. We prayed passionately to the Lord, whose guidance we 
would try to follow, that He would have mercy on us, and give us wisdom, a broad view of things, 
patience and faith, and that He would help us over the difficulties and prevent the devil from pulling 
unborn children back into their old dreadful surroundings. 

Hiller is almost certainly the writer from here on, as he was specially responsible for the buildings. 

Early this morning I rode to Betigeri to organise the day’s work, as usual. The work is overseen by 
two of our men, in one of whose houses our catechist Satyanaden has been eating and sleeping for a 
month or more. Rumakoti’s comments were partly about these two. I asked Satyanaden to come back 
with me, so that we could hear first from him what he has been hearing and seeing in recent days. I 
asked the other two to follow after the meal (but I did not tell them why) so that we could question all 
four together. Satyanaden had not yet put his coat on - a simple white jacket - and wanted to go and 
fetch it, but one of the others immediately took off his in front of all the others and gave it to 
Satyanaden. 

The result of our conversation with Satyanaden (in whom I had learned to have full confidence on an 
earlier similar occasion) [about these two men] was that Chaunagauda had earlier made many pujas to 
the deities, but had not done so any more for a long time. The same is true of Galsanagauda. These 
two - and three more - have said several times to him, quite decisively, that they do not want to desert 
Jesus Christ’s marka (way), come what may. (They have said the same to us several times). Also, for a 
long time he has seen no signs of the kind of expectations we spoke of above. They had certainly had 
such expectations, [p. 322] since Koppa Gauda had talked in these terms, but he has heard no more of 
them for a long time - indeed, since we and they have got to know each other, and they have 
abandoned them. Some of those he mentioned to us do think of them now and again, etc. This calmed 
us down for the moment. 

Then the two Gaudas arrived. We tried to handle the matter as far as possible in a context of love, after 
we had spoken as clearly as possible. We were very concerned to examine the matter in such a way 
that no bitterness would grow between the people involved. It seemed to us that Rumakoti had 
overstressed the contrast between him and the others and had made much of little, so we really worked 
on him. He did not want to admit that he was proud and was trying to elevate himself above the others. 
This made it necessary for us to return to things we had realised, and discussed with him before, that 
he was at any rate no better than the others. We had to end the discussions without really knowing how 
each felt about the conversation. 

As a result of all this, we were especially happy this evening as the two Gaudas spoke with Rumakoti 46 
in the Tschaudri in Betigeri, and when they accompanied us back to the bungalow with flares we were 
able to see to our relief that they stand together. Our hopes were revived this evening - and we thank 
God for that. The Lord has several times caused threatening clouds, which make us anxious, to pass 
over our heads. 

Something else which gave us a lot of trouble in the last months was the attitude of some of our 
enemies. They were obviously going to extremes to hinder our settlement in Betigeri. If we had not 
been able to rely on the support of our Sub-Collecter, Mr Pelly, we would not have been able to get 
into Betigeri at all. It is a sad thing, and shaming, that the Government policy of so-called strict 
neutrality [p. 323] comes down seven-eighths on the side of hinduism and the worship of idols, and 


45 Verschlagenheit und Verstecktheit 

46 It is possible, we suppose, that the reference to one Ramgerli (p. 4.12) is a garbled later reference to Rumakoti. 
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only one-eighth on the side of Christianity. Indeed, the Collectors are given official cause to be afraid 
of favouring the “padres” too much. The circumstances forced us to look for help where we can find it. 
It seems to me we have reached a peak 47 . My concern is that the natives may be disappointed when 
they see that the favour of the Government is only offered within narrow boundaries. Indeed, these 
boundaries are much narrower than they themselves believe. This may cause the natives to break out 
again. At the moment all is calm. 

There was an incident in which a woman, our [future] neighbour, repeatedly insulted me with bad 
language. She had been put up to do this (and indeed had no way of resisting). I took her to court 
[there is no detail about which court] and she was punished with a fine of 25 rupees or three months’ 
imprisonment. She appealed to me, so I said to her I would not forgive her this time, but [the 
punishment] could be postponed. If anything happens again she would be punished for this as well as 
that - so I was making sure she had a bridle on her mouth. Everything has been quiet since. 

However, because of this woman I have been forced to change the [building] plans I sent you some 
months ago. In a hindu village there is so much dust and smoke that one must pay particular attention 
to making sure the air can move freely through a house. So I had intended to build a wall with many 
holes in the direction of this woman’s compound, to make sure the wind could pass through it. But the 
woman had scarcely heard of our plans when she set out to build a wall in her compound to cut off any 
openings. I have had to give up a nice little place for the kitchen etc, because of her evil mouth. 

The foundations have been dug for the bungalow, the workshop, the house of the catechist, the stable 
etc. The bungalow will be on the site of the old Tschaudri, whose roof must cover the future 
workshop. This latter place [p. 324] is better situated for the wind, and there is less dust there. We can 
have a proper place to live there. I am finding, however, that my unfamiliarity with building here 
means that many expenses are proving to be higher than I expected. 

J.C.Hiller 


48 

Article about the The Kalagnana People in the Evangelische Heidenbote 

This article appeared in November 1840; it is based on reports from Frey in Hubli 

[p. 83] It cannot have escaped the attention of any observant person in our times that at present great 
changes are preparing themselves, in all areas of the life of society and in all corners of the world - 
and that in connection with this a remarkable restlessness and excitement of people’s spirits is 
apparent, whose origins are as great a secret as its goal. In the political field everyone knows how 
involved and complicated the questions have become, how tense people are, and how sharply those in 
opposite camps encounter each other. In the area of industrial efforts there is a pursuit [of profit] and a 
taking of risks 49 as though everything will only last for a short time, and everyone is trying to rescue as 
much as possible from an approaching universal shipwreck. Even movements within the Church are 
acquiring an ever more worrying aspect that we cannot fail to recognise; there is great tension between 
people, and great divisions within the church are approaching. 

These things cannot only be seen amongst us, or in our immediate surroundings. Not only Europe and 
the civilised parts of America are the scene of these mighty movements and tensions - this feverish 
unrest is spreading through the whole world! It is as though a spirit of anxious waiting has been 
poured out over the ends of the earth, and a shudder has gone through the peoples from the rising of 
the sun to its setting! Even the non-christian world is like a sea that has long lain calm and still, but has 
now been moved by a breath of God, and has become restless down to its very depths. 


47 Rather obscure. Orig:_ es scheint, es sey aufdem Gipfel 

48 Published in Der evangelische Heidenbote, (the magazine of the Basel Mission intended for wide circulation 
among supporters): No. 11, November 1840, pages 83 - 88. 

49 Orig: Jagen und Wagen = rushing and daring 
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But what will the result of this great movement be? Our Lord Jesus says, “Think of the fig tree and all 
the other trees. When you see their leaves beginning to appear, you know that su mm er is near. In the 
same way, when you see these things happening, you will know the Kingdom of God is at hand”. 50 
With the following report (from July 18 lh 1840) from our dear missionary brother, Rev. Frey in Hubli, 
we will be giving our readers a new contribution to confirming what we said above. It is not only now 
that it has become necessary to pray - and urgently to pray - “Since the Lord, who is so powerful, has 
commanded us to sacrifice ourselves to the work of spreading His holy Name, let us not be lazy in 
doing the Lord’s work.” 

Brother Frey writes, “About eight hours’ journey East of here there is a group of people who - for 
good reasons - are absorbing all our attention at the moment, because it looks as though the Lord is 
making preparations among them for a numerous entry into his Kingdom very soon. I would like to 
wait a little longer, so I could tell you something more definite, but I want to ask for your opinion, 
your advice and your support in prayer. So meanwhile I will tell you what we have seen heard and 
done among them. 

It is said that 1780 years ago, a certain saint or prophet by the name of Manappaja lived and taught in 
Wariwi, about 10 hours east of here. In that place they still point out a terrace-like circle of stones, on 
which he stood when he taught the people. Manappaja wrote a book, which they call Kalagnana in 
their language (that means “Knowledge of the times” 51 , or “Prophecies”), which is still read today, and 
not only by Brahmins but by people of all castes. 

In this book it is written that one day, when certain signs of the times are evident, a Lord will appear 
(the word they use, Kartanu, is one that is frequently used by them for God - like we use Herr [Lord 
or Master]). They will accept his teachings, and because he is the God who has created heaven and 
earth they will worship him as a deity. 

The signs they expect are as follows: “This Lord will send his children from the West, who wear 
different clothes from you. When they come they will preach, and they will cry out like the cocks just 
before daybreak.” (That means, according to their own interpretation, that they will wake the people 
and encourage them to get up, because the day is not far distant.) “The Unbelievers will say, ‘Ugh! 
Those are people from the lowest caste, who slaughter cows and eat pork’. But you (you Believers) 
will not see them as inferior people, because they are the children of your Lord. When they invite you 
to eat meat, do not say, ‘We are not allowed to eat that’. 52 They will teach you to honour God, who is a 
spirit, inwardly.” 

“In those days the kings of the land will be no more, and all countries will be subject to your Lord. 

The Brahmins will work in the fields like other people, and the highest priests will have to go begging 
and associate with Holeya women ”. (Holeyas are the lowest class of people, and much despised.) 
When the holy city of Seringapatam, near Trichinopoly, falls into other hands, stop reading the 
Kalagnana prephecies, because their aim will have been accomplished.” 

The people say that this prophecy was fulfilled eight years ago. The text goes on: 

“Your Lord will be born of a little girl, but he will become great on earth, until in the end all 
the sheep have been brought together in one herd.” 

In this book, the Lord is given various names. Some of them express his qualities, like, “God of Gods; 
Lord of Lords; Priest of Priests; the God who has no beginning and no end; the Creator of Heaven and 
Earth.” These arc splendid names which they probably borrowed from the Koran; they have adopted a 
few Arabic names as well. Indeed, part of their Book is in Arabic, and they no longer understand it, 
although it is written in Kannada letters. 


50 Luke 21, 29-31 

51 Orig: Wissen derZeit 

52 Brahmins - members of the priestly caste - do not eat any meat 
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Another name is Jesappu, or Isappa Khetsar, which is remarkable, as it is perhaps derived from Jesus 
Christ. This makes one suspect that the book is by no means as old as they believe it to be. It is 
probably a relatively recent attempt to bring the three main existing religions - Christian, 
Mohammedan and Heathen [sic] - back together, as one single religion. 

Incidentally, in discussions the beautiful names listed above can be linked very nicely with Biblical 
truths. But one should not think that a non-christian will have the same perceptions and feelings as a 
Christian does when he says the same words. 

Now I should tell you how we came to know these people. Last year, just when Rev. Layer was here 
[Hubli?], two men came to us. One was a Gauda 53 - someone in a position a bit like a Schultheiss 
[village head] - and the other a lingayat priest. We had several days’ conversation with them, but did 
not want to get too much involved, because we were afraid that they only sought us out for the sake of 
worldly gain. But the Gauda went on coming, and asked Rev. Layer in Dharwar, especially, not to bar 
the door to the Christian church against them. Therefore [p. 85] the Brothers asked me to undertake a 
journey to visit these people and find out what was happening, together with Rev. Essig, who had just 
arrived from Mangalore. 

March 20 th 

Having asked the Lord to be with us, we set out together, and arrived the next day at a little village 
called Bendura, where we took up our quarters in a temple. Our Kalagnana people welcomed us in a 
very friendly way. Close to the temple is a room where the lingayats teach [Lehrsaal]. After they had 
decorated it with clothes [Kleider] and green leaves they opened it to us, and invited us to sit on the 
teacher’s chair, like their own priests do. Here we took turns in preaching the Word for eight whole 
days. We showed them that Jesus Christ is the promised Lord, who will bring blessing and salvation to 
the whole world. He came to the world through love, to release poor sinners from sin, death, Satan and 
Hell. He sacrificed his own life, but on the third day he rose again and ascended into Heaven, whence 
He will come again to judge the living and the dead. We continued, “In your books, there are pointers 
to this Lord and God. In our holy books you can read about the fulfilment of the promises that are 
made in your own. Only believe, and you will carry away holiness in your souls.” 

Towards the end of this time, the people became very attached to us [zutraulich], and I am inclined to 
believe that some of them are not far from the Kingdom of God. There could be around 30 of them. 
Some women also came to the meetings, and as a sign of how moved they were 54 , they once cooked a 
good dish of noodles in milk. 

Sometimes we asked them to chant a few pieces from their holy book to the gathering, and showed 
them what could be found in the Word of God about the content of their texts. Otherwise we chose 
appropriate texts from the New Testament and spoke about them. 

While we were here, we visited a nearby village where there are some more Kalagnana people. When 
we arrived, they showed us a tree at the corner of a temple, which is adored as a deity by the people of 
the village. When we asked why, they said that when he was alive, their prophet Mannapaja had taken 
an old, dried-up post and planted it here in the earth, and it had grown into the great tree we had before 
our eyes. Surely the Great Spirit must be in it. Another time, to prove to us that the time of unification 
had come, they showed us a stone figure in the form of a lion. Its real - half had lain in the nearby lake 
for half a century, but 10 years ago it had reunited itself with the front half. Now the two halves had 
grown together so well that only a few small cracks are visible. 

April 4 th 

Today we rode to Mullugunda, a sizeable village with a fort - which, like others in this area, does not 
belong to the British but to a Hindu Chief [Hduptling]. At first we thought there was nothing we could 


53 Original: Ganda. Since in all the documents in the Missionsmagazin the word is Gauda, we think this may be 
a error in copying the manuscript. We have used Gauda here. 

54 ... als Zeichen ihre Gewogenheit 
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do here with our Kalagnana people, because for the whole day none of them showed themselves, for 
fear of the others. But in the evening some of them came, and took us up an interesting hill nearby, 
where gigantic blocks of granite arc scattered around. Some images of deities arc carved on the rocks. 

Then we came back, and went into a house to have some religious discussions with them. As we had 
nothing to sit on, and no light, we asked for our chairs and a lamp to be brought. That made it obvious 
where we were, and soon the whole village came together; the long, broad street was jammed with 
people. However, the Kalagnana people did not let any of them in, except for the man who had 
brought our things. They shut the door behind him. They were afraid that we would hardly be able to 
stay on our feet because of the huge crowd of people who would push in. But when we started to 
speak, the noise from the people outside was so loud that we had to stop. “Look!” they shouted, “Now 
they’ve shut the door; now they’ll make them into Christians, and eat with them so that the business is 
final [die Sache abgethan ist].” 

When we heard that, we said to each other that it would perhaps be better to let the door be opened. So 
the door was opened, and the crowd of people forced their way in. [p.86] When things had quietened 
down a little I stood up and read a section of Acts 17.1 spoke about it for about half an hour - feeling 
strongly that the Lord was near me. Then Brother Essig added a few words, and when he had finished, 
one person after another left quietly and went home, peacefully and apparently satisfied. However, I 
heard later that the eldest of our people had spent several days in prison - but when the Gauda wrote 
to the head man of the place, threatening to bring a court case in Dharwar, they set him free again. 

After the crowd had gone we stayed with our Kalagnana people for a time. Meanwhile, they brought 
their holy book and surrounded it with a wreath of flowers. Within the circle of flowers they placed 
some bits of incense and burnt them. We told them this was wrong [gaben ihnen einen Vetweis 
dumber], and showed them that this was nothing but another form of the worship of idols that they 
themselves considered a punishable act. They admitted that this was still something of their old way of 
life - but they would be willing to give it up as soon as they had started on the new Way. 

April 5 th 

Today we arrived in Wariwi, the place where their prophet was said to have lived. Our lodgings were 
in a beautiful and spacious temple, built 20 years ago, entirely of stone. Near the temple there are 
several trees, and between them runs a little stream - a great rarity in this area. Wariwi itself is a 
tumbledown little village, almost empty of people. Apart from the trees by the stream, the place is 
more of a stony waste than any place I have yet seen in India. On the other side of the stream, on a hill, 
there are several small temples and a number of garis, or caves, in which the prophet used to meditate 
- or, perhaps, one should say, went in for politics [politisiert ]. They have a festival here in his honour 
every two years. The Gauda brought us here with the intention of introducing us to a good number of 
his people. To this end, they organised a meal, to which they called in people from 5-6 hours’ 
travelling distance. 

Sunday, April 6 th This morning, we and the people who were with us walked up to a high point on the 
other side of the stream, and after we had settled down in the shade of the green trees I read a portion 
of the 11 th chapter of Luke’s Gospel, which is about prayer. When I had finished my explanation, to 
which they all listened to with great concentration and interest, we knelt down under the open sky and 
called on the Name of the Lord. We did this not only for the sake of those who were perhaps bending 
their knees for the first time before the heavenly Father, but also on behalf of the whole of the hindu 
people, who had lain buried in the deepest darkness for so many thousands of years. Brother Essig 
closed with a prayer and a request for God’s blessing. This act of worship was very ceremonial in 
character and seemed to have made a great impression on those present. 

In the afternoon, Brother Essig expounded the story of the man born blind; he was asked to speak on 
this by a blind man who had been with us the whole time, and listened very attentively. This blind man 
has such an excellent memory that he can chant almost the whole of the Kalagnana off by heart. In the 
evening the Gauda himself read the story of the suffering and resurrection of our Lord, with great 
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amazement. He thought that the Jews must have been a truly godless people if they had treated Lord 
Jesus like that. 

April ll"' Today around 200 people came here, so we had a good opportunity to proclaim the true 
Lord, who had come once and would come again. We did this especially in the evening, after they had 
had their meal. Sadly, in spite of all our warnings, many of them came and worshipped the dumb idol 
in the temple. On the other hand, about 30 of the better ones [sic] were present, and we may say that 
they have a real horror of idol-worship; it is only their fear of other people that holds them back from 
coming out against it. 

The Gauda had originally told us that they were all eating together. However, when we investigated, 
we discovered they had made five divisions, where the people from each caste could eat together. 
When we challenged them about this, they said they were afraid of the public, because if it became 
widely known [p. 87] that they had [all] eaten together, they would be thrown out of their castes. That 
was not the only reason, however, because they were not united among themselves - as I had a chance 
to hear after I had settled down to sleep. There were about 50 people lying around us, and there were 
various conversations among them. Some of them complained about the Gauda, and the fact that he 
had called us, and wanted to cany out his aims through us. They said, “As far as we can see, these 
foreigners [Franken] are nothing but thieves. They have taken land and people from us, and now they 
want to take away our religion too! 

Others, however, were happy and said we had spoken good and true words. They would like to come 
together soon as a community, so that they would no longer be forced to serve these devils! The 
Gauda told us that there were 10,000 of these people - but we saw scarcely 500. There might, 
however, be a few thousand. Once, when I said to the Gauda that some of the people had nothing 
farther from their minds than becoming Christians, he said he would illustrate what he thought with 
one of Aesop’s fables. It went more-or-less like this. 

“Once upon a time a wood-cutter went into a forest to cut wood. But when he arrived, he found to his 
dismay that he had lost the handle of his axe. He walked up an down in the wood, despairing - and the 
trees said to him, ‘Friend, why are you so sad?’. ‘Alas’, he said, ‘I only need one sturdy little stick, and 
I can’t find one.’ Then the trees pointed one out to him, lying among the bushes. As soon as he had it, 
he began to hack at next best trunk - to the great distress of all the trees.” The Gauda added, “The 
wood is the hindu people. We want to be the axe-handle, and you are the wood-cutter.” 

I told him I thought it was more like another fable, which goes like this. “One day a horse in a 
meadow was chased by a tiger, and escaped into a cave. But there was already a male deer in the cave, 
and it gave him a lot of trouble because of its sharp horns. Then the horse thought he was free to leave 
the cave, and went into the field again, where he found a man, to whom he said, ‘Please, Sir, that deer 
caused me a lot of trouble. Please help me to revenge myself on him. Put a bridle and saddle on me, 
and get a gun and chase him.’ The man did as he was asked. But as soon as the business was over the 
horse said, ‘Now set me free again.’” I added, “Are you not doing the same as that horse, and just 
making use of us to advance your worldly concerns?” 

“Hah!” said the Gauda, “You have to do what I am sure that man certainly did to the horse; told him, 
‘You will never be free of this harness.’” 

The Gauda is a very intelligent and resolute man, and has gained a great deal in his inner life through 
his frequent contact with us - as Brother Layer also remarked. The day before yesterday there were 
some people in my room who opposed me strongly. The Gauda proceeded to prove to them out of 
their own holy books that I was right and they were wrong. The chief speaker among them was very 
put out, and walked out, saying, “It won’t be long before we hear that the Gauda of Naurgunda has 
become a Christian”. 

Saturday [April 12 th ] Today we got ready to start our return journey, and after we had done various 
bits of business in Damala, Bennakappa, Godlagu, and Anigerri, we got back to Hubli on April 15 th , 
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and thanked the Lord for all that we had seen and heard, and for standing by us and giving us strength 
to witness to many people who had heard little or nothing of Him before. 

Now I should come to a conclusion. These people live scattered among many villages, and because 
they do not join in at the great temple festivals, and refuse to take part in the cruder [groberer] forms 
of idol-worship, the other non-christians laugh at them and annoy them - indeed, sometimes persecute 
them. This happens particularly in the villages that do not belong to the English, since in those places 
the Brahmins - those advocates of idol-worship - have even more power. Because of this, the 
Kalagnana people have been aiming to build a village for themselves for some years. They wanted the 
Government to contribute some money, but all three Governments 55 refused. Now they are no longer 
asking for money but for 10-12 villages, that they could rent from the Government, [p.88] They would 
give the Government a guarantee. Within the borders of these villages they would build a new 
settlement, that could be a place of refuge for those of their people who are living in villages ruled by 
chiefs, and also a centre for the Christian religion, where one of us would live, and instruct their 
children. 

Rev.Layer, who was here recently, wrote to Mr Mills about the situation, and asked him at the same 
time what could be done if the Government’s regulations made it impossible to carry out this 
suggestion. He has had no answer up to now. We do indeed often strongly advise the people that they 
should get rid of their worldly attitudes and be willing to start in a small way in God’s name. But they 
do not want to. I believe all the same that through God’s mercy a door could open here - only we must 
protect our backs, and not enter into any commitments. At the same time we must treat them with true 
Christian love, and do everything we can. Now I would like to beg you, dear Director, to let us know 
your opinion, and to give us your fatherly advice soon. Even more, we ask you and all the Brothers to 
intercede for these people in your prayers. 

Finally, I will add a brief word about the other activities of the Mission here. Already at the end of last 
year we bought a plot for a school. It will soon be finished, and will be a very useful place for 
preaching. We also erected a little house in the local style, built entirely of clay, with several rooms. 
Old Devappa - who greets you heartily - will live in one of them. The others can be used as lodgings 
for people from the neighbourhood who have asked for Christian instruction. The water from the first 
well that we dug - with a lot of hard work - proved to be so bad we could not drink it, so we were 
forced to dig a second. We give thanks to God that this one produced good water. 

As I am alone again, I cannot stop myself saying that I am very unhappy about this. One’s spirit 
becomes completely dried up when one has to stand so completely alone in this non-christian, Indian 
air. I cannot adequately express how much I long for the coming of the five dear brothers. But I do not 
want to complain. The Lord has often let me drink of the River of Life, and revived my soul. Glory 
and honour be to His name! 


55 


The 3 Presidencies; Madras, Bombay, Calcutta 
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27 th Basel Mission Annual Report [ 1841—] 1842 1 

1. Annual Report, Dharwar [p.88] 

Missionaries: J.C.Lehner, Mrs Lehner, J.Layer, J.C.Essig 

[The three missionaries have each written a report. The first is almost certainly by Lehner , though this 
is not stated. Parts are in the 3 rd person - written by Lehner himself or by the Editor?] 

The soil here is so dry and hard that we can hardly find any flowers to make a bouquet for the annual 
report. 

The preaching of the Gospel in Kannada and English has proceeded regularly. Brother Lehner was 
often prevented from going out among the people by suffering at home, and by other work, but he 
went as often as he could. People do not appear to have any objection to listening to missionaries, but 
we often feel as though we have been threshing empty straw. Nothing really seems to take root. The 
listeners agree to a lot of what we say, but then they return to their empty chatter and their 
'grandfathers' fables', and to the ridiculous excuse that Paramatma (the highest God) gave them 
Basappa or Hanumanta as their Gauda (chief), just as he gave us Jesus Christ, and everything will 
come out well so long as everyone follows the ways of their fathers. We have often had the impression 
that traces of the truth have remained in the hearts of some of our hearers - but because we have 
sometimes been betrayed, we are inclined to be mistrustful rather than hopeful. 

Koppana Gauda, about whom we have reported in the past (see Annual Report 1840-1841) seems to 
intend to link himself to us again. I had hoped to be able to baptise the husband of our servant, Martha, 
at Easter, together with his mother, his brother and his sisters, but it seems to me now that apart from 
the husband none of them is yet suitable to be taken into the church. 

We preach every Sunday to our little congregation. Since our old cook Ludwig died, there are three 
men and four women. In our Girls’ Home there are 13 children. Six entered in November. The best and 
most talented of these girls fell asleep on January 25 th in joyous faith in the Lord Jesus. It pleased the 
Lord to lay her on a bed of sickness for seven months. She suffered patiently and without complaint, 
and during this time it was clearly visible that she was growing inwardly. The Word of God was her 
only joy, and heavenly peace shone in her face whenever she read it or heard it. She was not afraid of 
death, and when she died she simply seemed to be sinking into a peaceful sleep. 

During the last three months we have had a lot of sickness among our children. We were afflicted with 
severe coughs 2 and measles, and some of the children are still very sick, including one little boy who 
was at death's door, but the Lord preserved him. The same sickness brought our own two little children 
to an early grave. May our faithful Lord let all this chastisement serve for our eternal salvation. 

At Easter I plan to baptise six of our pupils, then all the girls will bear the name of Christ. This little 
institution continues in a satisfactory manner. The children's behaviour sometimes makes us sad, but 
we still hope that the good seed has not been scattered in vain. In the mornings they have lessons in 
reading and writing Kannada; Bible studies and explanations of the Holy Scriptures; arithmetic, a little 
geography and singing. In the afternoon they are busy with sewing and such things. 

[p.92] The section on Dharwar continues with Layer's report. He had been greatly hampered in his 
work in the last rainy season because he suffered from a Guinea worm infection in his leg. He could 
not leave the house, so he was restricted to speaking to occasional visitors to the Mission House, and 


1 Magazin fur die neueste Geschichte der evangelischen Missions- und Bibelgesellschaften 2 nd quarterly issue, 
June 1842, pp. 88-113. Because the report was prepared for the Missionsfest in Basel at midsummer, we have to 
regard it as covering the second half of 1841 and the first half of 1842. We may assume, we think, that although 
the Annual Report was published in the second quarterly number in 1842 the actual publication will have been 
delayed till after the Missionsfest. 

2 Original "Krampfhusten " - convulsive coughing; whooping cough or croup? 
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teaching the boys of the Kannada school, who came to his room for lessons. After the monsoon he was 
able to go as far as the boys' school and a girls' school that had been started in September 1841, but 
could not stand long enough to go into town to preach. He writes about the girls' school in some 
detail: 

Founding a girls’ school had been a wish for a long time, and the offer of an intelligent lingayat from 
Kittur, who wanted to tty it, was naturally accepted with pleasure. We hoped that such an attempt 
would help to reduce the prejudice against female education that stands so much in the way of the 
moral uplifting of the Flindu people. Because of this prejudice, we had expected great difficulties in 
carrying out our plan. But how pleasantly surprised we were, and how joyfully we praised the name of 
the Lord, when on the very first day eight nice girls gathered. They were the children of respectable 
people, mostly lingayats. It was a visible sign that we could expect FTis blessing in this aspect of our 
service to Flim. 

I was delighted to see that some of the girls mastered the alphabet within the first few days. When I 
expressed my pleasure over this in the presence of a large number of inquisitive onlookers, I had to 
laugh at the remark our schoolmaster made in my support. Fie produced a si oka (a Sanskrit verse) from 
one of their shastras, which teaches that the understanding of women is four times greater than that of 
men. 'What convenient shastras !' I thought - you can use them to prove anything and everything. 

The number of girls in the school fluctuates a lot, because their parents are not much concerned with 
the moral and intellectual advancement of their children. The little gifts that are distributed now and 
then are not a sufficient incentive for them to send the children to school when they can be otherwise 
profitably employed. There are twelve girls enrolled, and five of them have already learned a Christian 
catechism off by heart and understand its contents. They are taught reading, writing and arithmetic. 

I enjoy the responsibility for the Kannada boys' school, which has 50-60 pupils. I spend 1-1.5 hours 
there every day. The boys are open-minded, and quick to understand, so that the great truths - 
preparing the ground for which is our main objective - can be laid on their hearts much earlier than is 
the case in English [= English-medium?] schools. 

In December I was able to return to going out every evening, to make the invitation to the Supper of 
the Lamb echo through the streets. My task was especially to concern myself with people of the lower 
castes, who are always more willing to accept the Gospel, [p.92] Flowever, all our work has had no 
visible success as yet. With the exception of one young man, not one soul in Dharwar has come closer 
to us. 

One of the leaders of the Kalagnana people, who had been in contact with us, has shown himself in 
the course of the last year - to be a real hypocrite - to our great pain. We had to break off contact with 
him. Fie no longer believes in the Flindu religion. FTis belly is his God. The ways of God in this matter 
of the Kalagnanas are mysterious. The man I mentioned, the Gauda, was the main person who 
brought these people into contact with us. So we have him to thank for the hopeful settlements in 
Malasamudra and Betgeri. Fie was, therefore, a tool in the hand of God for the salvation of others. But 
he himself has no share in the blessings of the Gospel. 

Layer closes with a few sentences about how important it is, when visible success is so rare, to 
remember the words, "Your work in the Lord is not in vain ". 

[p. 92] The next writer is Essig. He begins with a short overview of a journey he made with Johannes 
Muller from Nov. 18 lh 1841 to January 10 th 1842, where they preached not only in big towns but also 
in the small villages, where they were generally heard without opposition. The main places visited 
were Bankipur, Hungul, Adur, Koancl, Haligarry, Harihar, Kannabednora, Gadag, Bandikoppa, 
Hirriadhati, Dhamal, Betgeri and Malasamudra. They distributed 1,800 Bible portions and other 
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Christian writings in Kannada and Mahratta, and a few books in Hindi: This journey is described in 
detail in Appendix E of the Annual Report published in 1842. 3 4 

We can say that everywhere the people are inclined to listen to our message about the true God, and 
about Jesus Christ, whom he sent to us - but there is no willingness to leave the old ways. Here and 
there, we met people who are more attentive because of tracts they have obtained in Dharwar, or from 
travelling missionaries. 

Where there are a lot of brahmins, as for example in Hungul, one cannot preach peacefully. One is 
forced to engage in disputations. If it were not for that, it would be easy to preach to brahmins, 
because they grasp things quickly and precisely - whereas it is almost impossible to make the poor 
farmers, who have so little education, understand.... 

...You often come across traces of a knowledge of the one God as creator and supporter of the world. 
But this thinking about God is too high for the people, and too spiritual. If you ask a farmer, ‘Who is it 
who gives the rain and the fruitful season? Who is it who fills your heart with nourishment [sic: Speise 
i.e. food] and joy?’ he points upwards and says ‘It is God in heaven’. But because the ox ploughs his 
fields he prays to the image of an ox, and it needs a long and complicated proof to persuade the poor 
man that that his ox is less than he is himself, although he also feels shame when I say to him ‘An ox 
knows his master, and the ass his master’s crib, but my people do not know me.’ 

[p.94] Concerning my schools I only have the following comments to make. The English school has 
45 boys, mostly the sons of Indian soldiers and Anglo-Indians. Apart from them, there are 4-5 poor 
brahmins, 2 or 3 Rajputs and a few other Hindus. The upper-class Hindu families do not send their 
children to our school. The regular attenders advance rapidly. The Bishop of Bombay came to the 
school a while ago, and he was satisfied with the knowledge of the first two classes in English 
grammar, astronomy, geography and Bible studies. 

Up to the time of harvest - which is not yet over - the Kannada school had 50 pupils every day. In 
this school, too, the boys are instructed in the basics of astronomy and geography and are enabled to 
taste the Water of Life from its source, the Bible. A lot of parents would prefer it if the thirsty souls of 
their children were just fed with dry arithmetic. About a third of the boys are now well acquainted 
with the book of Genesis, and we shall soon move on to the Gospels. Our school is still tolerated in the 
little Basappa Temple. 

This is the end of the quotation from Essig's report. Brother Layer also undertook a journey in the 
neighbourhood of Dharwar in April 1841, which is described in the Evangelische Heidenbote, 1841, 
nos 9-10.) He did not want to go too far from Dharwar, partly because he wanted to protect his 
injured eyes 5 from exposure to too much light, and partly because he wanted to visit all the villages 
around systematically, and preach the Gospel in each. He writes: 

The fact that these villages arc so isolated from big towns gives the character of their inhabitants a 
simplicity that is very advantageous for their acceptance of the Word - but, on the other hand, the 
darkness of superstition and their slavish respect for their gods sets up a rampart against the Word 
which only the Lord Himself can destroy. 

The Annual Report continues: 

[p.95] We can add more details about the schools from information sent us by our Brothers. 


3 Orig. "hindustanische Biicher" 

4 Magazin fiir die neueste Geschichte der evangelischen Missions- und Bibelgesellschaften 1842, 2 nd quarterly 
issue, pp.170-201 here pp. 3.13-25 

5 For Layer's accident with the smelling salts; see above p. 2.11, fn.24. 
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Essig, June 12 th 1841 

As we have already reported, the various castes - brahmins, lingayats, sudras, moslems, catholic and 
protestant Christians, are all united in our schoolhouse. This is evidence for what the Hindu shastras 
say, "When knowledge comes, the caste system must give way." 

Recently I was present at the examinations in the Government’s Kannada and Marathi schools. They 
did arithmetic without stopping, and were also asked a few questions on geography - but one thing 
that could have given some warmth to the proceedings was missing, namely the Bible. The Company 6 
does not introduce it in its schools for Indians. Praise God, we can do what we like in this respect, 

[but] we do not have any special protection from the Government, which would perhaps be desirable 
to broaden our influence over the young people. However, we have a lot of freedom in our work 
amongst the children, and I believe that a lot of these lambs would follow us if the older people did not 
warn them against it. This is especially the case among the brahmins. 

Layer, November 22 nd 1841 

The founding of a school for girls was an unheard-of idea, and naturally caused quite a sensation. At 
the beginning, crowds of people stood in front of the school when I was there, to see what was 
happening in this novel institution. The unfortunate girls themselves had a good deal to overcome. 
Firstly, it seemed to them very strange to sit in school and do things that neither their mothers nor their 
older sisters had ever done. And secondly, even those far away can imagine that being stared at by so 
many people must have been most uncomfortable for them. I tell the children a little story now and 
then, but some of them are too easily distracted [ Flatterhaft ], and some are too embarrassed, to grasp 
even tales like these. 

There is a slightly more detailed report on the school in Appendix G, here p. 3.35. 

A comment of Lehner's is quoted: he compares the situation of India to that of the Israelites in the 
desert, where the older people, who had experienced Egypt's worship of idols, and sometimes 
participated, had to die out before the younger generation could move into the Promised Land. Work 
among young Hindus is more promising than among their elders. 

The report continues with more information about work among adults. 

From Essig's diary, June 12 th 1841 [p. 96] 

In the Bazaar he talked to a variety of people, and handed out books to people from the surrounding 
villages. 

One of the people who wanted books was a lingayat priest. I offered him a Gospel - but he refused it 
because it was bound in leather. I pointed out to him that he was wearing leather sandals. He and the 
rest of the crowd laughed, and he remarked, "Hands are different from feet". I took out my knife and 
made as though I was going to cut his feet, which he resisted. I responded, "Your hands and your feet 
are the same; you feel pain in your feet just as you do in your hands." Nevertheless, he still did not 
want a leather-bound book, and was satisfied with a little tract. 

On May 7 th I went out a little before sunset. The Mufti of Dharwar, a proud elderly Moslem, came in 
his palanquin to visit me. He climbed out, and asked whether I had time to chat a little with him. I said 
I was happy to do so, and invited him into the house. His first remark, in response to a question from 
me, was that only those who walk in Abraham’s footsteps are true Moslems. I agreed, and asked him a 
bit about Abraham. He has a fairly accurate knowledge of the story of Abraham - indeed, of all the 
first five Books of the Old Testament . 7 He had already had an Arabic Bible from us. Then he wanted 
to ask me a few questions, for example, 'Why did God want to kill Moses when he was on the way 


6 The East India Company, which presumably governed the area until its authority was abolished everywhere, in 
1859. 

7 The 5 "Books of Moses"; in English the Pentateuch, i.e. Genesis - Numbers 
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back to Egypt. To whom did Moses' wife Zipora say, "To me you are a 'husband of blood’"? 8 Why did 
God beat Jacob about the hips and half paralyse him?' etc. 

After I had answered the questions the discussion moved to the Holy Ghost, by whom - as the Koran 
acknowledges - Christ was conceived. He wanted the Holy Ghost {Ruch Kudus) to be identified with 
the Angel Gabriel, as is usual among Moslems. I tried to prove him wrong. We also talked about 
Christ's eternal existence. He claimed that Mohamed also existed before his birth - indeed, that the 
spirits of all human beings have been in existence for all eternity. I said I did not know anything about 
that for certain - but one thing is certain, that although the spirits of human beings come from God, 
they do not exist as different individualities [ Individulalitdten\ until human beings are born. On the 
other hand, everything was created through the eternal Christ, who existed in the beginning with God 
as the Word of God, and the spirits of all living beings are in Him and from Him. We were not quite 
finished, and he asked me when it would be convenient for him to visit me again. I suggested the next 
Tuesday and we parted in a friendly way. 

The Mufti came promptly on the agreed day, bringing several Moslems, including a Mullah. We had a 
discussion that started at 3 o'clock and went on into the night. As he left, the Mufti made me promise 
to visit him on Sunday. I went, and as I said "Good-bye" after some long discussions, the Mufti said 
with a smile that God should make me into a Moslem [orig. Moslimum]. I replied - using the Arabic 
word in its fundamental meaning - that I was already a person who had given himself to God with life 
and soul. They all laughed, and presented me with a rose from the Mufti's garden. One of them 
accompanied me paid of the way. 

The sons of Ishmael may be stiffenecked, but when I have the chance, I do enjoy talking to Moslems, 
because in some respects they are closer to us than the heathen. One young Moslem visits me often, 
and seems to be eagerly searching after truth. Reading St John’s Gospel he came upon the words that 
Jesus spoke to the Jews about His own godliness 9 . He asked me first of all what the passage meant. 
Then he said critically, "If you see it this way, Moses, David and all the others who followed the Word 
of God were sons of God - what made Jesus Messiah different?" I replied, "You are partly right, but 
you must know that Christ is the Word of God itself, [Christ Himself is the word of God?] 10 - as the 
Koran also admits. He is the firstborn among the Sons of God. He understood this and seemed 
satisfied." 

Lehner, July 9 th 1841 [p. 99] 

Among Hindus, dependence on the traditions of their fathers is very deeply rooted. We can - and do - 
disprove the arguments they take from the antiquity of their religion, but that does not mean that the 
religion disappears from their hearts. Some of them do become more free, and one might believe that 
they are not far away from the Kingdom of God, but fear of their fellows and their love of what is 
worldly hold them back. 

People like this often ask, "Why do our rulers [die Obrigkeit, i.e. the British] not simply give orders 
that we should all become Christians? Then we would no longer refuse." Such an order would 
immediately make them safe from all the things that they are afraid of if they convert. If the 
Government favoured Christianity more, this could indeed contribute to its dissemination in India, but 
for various reasons it is not desirable. 

We experience most opposition from the better-off, and from those who consider themselves 
somewhat enlightened or learned. However, it does seem to me sometimes that the foundations of 
idol-worship are being loosened, like the stones in Nebuchadnezzar's dream, without human 


8 Exodus c.4 vv.24-26. This passage involves the Lord threatening to kill Moses, and his wife Zipporah saving 
him after circumcising one of their sons and casting the foreskin at Moses' feet. She then said, 'Surely you 

are a husband of blood to me!' So God let him go. Various commentaries say this is an extremely obscure 
passage! 

9 Apparently a discussion about John c.10 

10 Reading ambiguous; orig. "dass Christus das Wort Gottes selbst ist". 
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intervention 11 . A while ago I was talking to a group of people about the foolishness and sinfulness of 
their worship, and they could not think of any more counter-arguments, they brought one of their 
priests so that he could disgrace me. But in spite of all the challenges to defend his religion he 
remained doggedly in the pose of a hermit on a pillar. He said not a word, and just turned his head 
from side to side. Some of the people standing around began to taunt him, and said, "You see, he is a 
fool!" I was very impressed indeed to hear this being said by lingayats, because in general the priest is 
everything to them, and is seen as the countenance of God - indeed, he seems to be even greater than 
God, because God forgives this insult to himself as a gift to the Guru. 12 

Layer [p. 100] 

Concerning the Kappana Gauda (the chief of the Kalagnana people) Brother Layer reports: This time 
we have only sad things to report about this man, who had made us so hopeful. We have discovered 
that he has betrayed us, and for two months we have broken off contact with him. He had lied to us 
without compunction for the sake of gaining material advantages 13 for himself, and we were able to 
prove it and take him to task about it. This alone made us very sceptical about him. But worse quickly 
followed. One evening I visited a friend, and met a promising youth who is well known to us. This 
young man told me that the Catholic priest had asked him to tell me that Gauda had been very critical 
of us in speaking to him, and was obviously a 'servant of the belly' [ Bauchdiener ]. 

The Catholic priest behaves in a very friendly way to us, and as I know him well, I went to him the 
next day to learn about this directly from him. He told me that the Gauda tells him bad things about us, 
and is saying that he doesn’t want to know anything about us and our Christianity. The Catholic 
Church is the true and original church, and ours was only founded later. He will never accept baptism 
from us, only from the Catholics, and he will persuade all the Kalagnanas to do the same. 

The priest told me that he has often asked him to decide, and either to accept baptism from himself or, 
if he does not want that, from us. He should stop going from one to the other with empty words. But 
the Gauda has made it clear to him that he can only accept baptism when he has been given a good 
position by the Government. The Catholic priest lives with one of the leading officials here. The 
Gauda also told the priest lies about the many books he has copied for us, and the fine wages he has 
been given for this. He has visited the Catholic chapel [sic] several times and spent hours kneeling 
prayerfully in front of the pictures. 

After this news there was no doubt about what we should do. We summoned the Gauda and spoke 
earnestly with him about his dishonest behaviour towards God and towards us. He admitted the truth 
of some of our accusations but lied about others - in any case, he showed no trace of penitence or of 
humility in his heart. So we declared that there was no truth in him - he was just coming to us for the 
sake of his belly, and from now on we could have nothing more to do with him until he shows by 
penitence and a change of heart and conduct that there is some good in him. 

He already wanted to come to us next day and shake our hands, and so on, but we refused him this, 
and shut him out of our services of worship, because his taking part would be taken as a public sign of 
our trust in him. We meet him here and there, and behave in a friendly but distant way towards him. 
We cannot give him up entirely, but hope that Grace will allow the Word that he has heard to bear 
fruit. A result of this kind after so much effort and so much patience and so much material 14 help 
\aussere Hilfe ] is very painful. However, he has served our purposes by leading us to contact with the 
Kalagnanas and many other Non-christians east of here. Even our breaking off contact with him has 
shown the people that only truthfulness and uprightness counts with us and in Christianity. But this 
new development has given us, at the same time, a new glimpse into the depth of the dishonesty of 


11 Book of Daniel Chapter 2 

12 Dies von lingaiten zu horen, bei denen sonst der Priester alles gilt, wie das Angesicht Gottes betrachtet wird, 
ja sogar grosser erscheint als Gott, weil dieser Beleidigungen gegen ihn selbstfiXr ein Geschenk an den Guru 
diesem zu Gefallen vergiebt 

13 The phrase, "dussere Hilfe" could be translated as "external help". But the missionaries probably used it in the 
sense of supporting the "outward man", i.e. providing material help. 

14 See footnote 13 
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Hindus, and taught us to be careful, especially with material support." 

2. Report from Hubli 

Missionaries J.Supper, J.Muller 

This report is relatively short. Of seven people who were baptised on Feb. 7 th 1841, two - Isaac and 
Jacob — are sill in Hubli, and tw>o - Abraham and Joseph - have been transplanted to Malasamudra. 
Jacob's wife Rachel died in childbed. There are two schools, one in New-Hubli and one in Olcl-Hubli, 
with around 100 boys in each. Muller has started schools in two villages, with around 40 boys. The 
missionaries plan to open more schools in Hubli. Something of Brother Muller's work in the villages is 
reported in Appendix H, pp. 3.36-38 below. 

[p. 103] Reactions to the preaching of the Word vary a lot... In general the people here are stubborn in 
holding on to their beliefs - which may have something to do with the fact that they are prosperous... 

A lot of people visit the Mission House, where they come together as they might in a trading centre, 
and will carry the seeds of Life into distant parts. Brother Supper carried out two missionary journeys 
last year, one in the neighbourhood, and one to Gadag and Betgeri, and to Isaac’s home in the country 
of the Nizam (a Mahratta Lord). He found no difference between the Non-christians in places ruled by 
the British and those in the free Mahratta province. 

3. Report from Betgeri [p. 104] 

Missionaries C.Hiller, M. Hall 

We [the Editor of the periodical] are now in a position to share some extracts from letters from this 
station with our readers. In spite of many difficult experiences - sickness, the fierce enmity of the 
heathen citizens, and the building of a Mission House, which demanded much of the missionaries’ 
strength, the work has progressed with blessing. Extracts from Hiller's letters are given in the order in 
which they were received. 

Letter of May 28 th 1841 

News came today that a horde of Arabs [Amber] 15 (said to be 400 - 1200 men) had captured a fort 12 
hours away from here. They came from the Nizam's lands, and plundered the safe in the English fort. 

Letter of May 29 th 

The Arabs have plundered a fort six hours from here and are thinking of coming to Gadag. 

Letter of May 30 th 

Soldiers from Kalatki have moved against the plunderers. When I got to Betgeri at midday I heard to 
my astonishment that yesterday evening there was a mob in front of my house. A poor Moslem, led 
astray by promises from my old enemies here, behaved as if he were possessed. He came four times, 
beating on my window shutters and doors, frying to force his way in, and shouting that he wanted to 
cut the Padre's throat and hang his head up in a tree; then the people of Betgeri would give him a new 
turban. If he didn't do it, he wanted to be taken to Dharwar in fetters. A crowd of people shouted to 
him, "Strike! Strike!", and claimed that he was prophesying through the demon. When I got back to 
Gadag I told the Sub-Collector, Mr Pelly who instantly gave a command to bring him to Gadag in 
fetters. So his prophecy was fulfilled in less than 24 hours. 

The people all believed that the robber band was on its way, so they could do as they liked. [The 
Moslem] was condemned to six months' imprisonment. I begged earnestly that the sentence should be 
reduced by a few months, but without success. I have to admit that for a few weeks after this incident I 
was very mistrustful. I had a servant at the time who was not above taking a bribe and giving me a bit 
of poison occasionally, and I have already had enough evidence that there are people here who would 
get rid of me in this way if it suited them." 


15 Probably a term for Moslems generally 
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In our last year’s report, we wrote that a group of 10-12 fathers of families had gathered around 
Missionary Hiller, to receive regular instruction from him. But in the middle of last year it seemed that 
these unfortunate people were so scared of other people's reactions that they could not be expected to 
make a firm decision for the Gospel. So Hiller decided to leave Betgeri - which up till then had only 
been occupied on visits - and go to Malasamudra to help Frey, who was ill. He left the catechist 
Satyanadan behind, and came to Betgeri on several evenings every week. This made the people in 
Betgeri who had been approaching Christianity think more deeply. The Missionary spoke to them 
seriously about their ambiguous relationship with the truth. They had always explained that they could 
not become Christians in Betgeri itself, because they would be persecuted. But they had shown no 
willingness to leave their homes and settle in Malasamudra. 


They replied [p. 106] that Brother Hiller should have patience with them, and be confident, and 
continue to spread the seed and give it time to grow. He should not think that his work with them had 
been in vain. Hiller said, "Now tell me - what should I do?" They replied "We have called you here 
and you have come to us. Now stay, and go on instructing us." 


Missionary: 

They: 

Missionary: 

They: 

Missionary: 

They: 


Missionary: 

They: 

Missionary: 


So do you really intend to follow Christ’s way and to leave all the old ways behind 
you? 

Certainly, we will never return to the old ways. Where you die, we also want to die. 

If you become Christians, where do you want to be? 

Here in our houses - and you should help those who do not have a house to get one. 
But will you ever have the courage to step out of here? 

We would have been ready now, but there are some matters that must be finished first. 
This man has two sons who have both grown almost as tall as their father, and they 
must have wives before [he converts]. This man has a son, and that one a younger 
brother. If we lose our caste they will never get wives, and they will go after bad 
women, and be ruined. 

When do you think that problem will have been solved? 

We can't organise any weddings before February. By February we will have bought 
[sic] the wives. 

All right. But I tell you firmly what I have often said to you before, which you always 
forget, that I cannot help you to do this with money. 


They promised not to trouble him for money for this purpose, and declared that they no longer 
worshipped their gods and no longer offered sacrifices to them. The only sign of their caste that they 
would keep was the "sacred thread" they wore. Brother Hiller continued: 


It had been a concern of mine for a long time to come closer to the other members of these men's 
families to instruct them [p. 107]. I had often urged them to tell their people at home what I had told 
them. I often went to one house or another - or rather, I stood in the doorway. If a stranger enters a 
house, it requires a significant degree of familiarity, and demands that all the members of the 
household lay aside their Hindu prejudices. Another problem is that as soon as I approach a house all 
the neighbours rush up to me, and jostle around me inquisitively, so that I am compelled to avoid 
saying anything that is not at a very general level. Therefore I do not really experience at all how it is 
in that house, and in those hearts. So, [in talking to the men] I made an effort to lead the conversation 
to this problem. I showed them that anyone who is concerned about the salvation of his own soul must 
also feel it is important to lead his own people to the true Way - and that I could do nothing for their 
families if they did not help me. 


At first their answers to this kind of approach were evasive, and I sensed no readiness on their side to 
do anything about it. But now all the men assured me that their wives would willingly accept my 
instruction - except for Banappa, who said to me that he had a very bad wife, and nothing could be 
done with her. The others all declared that I could come into their houses and give their wives and 
children instruction. I pointed out to them in addition that the long period of eight months which was 
going to elapse before they left their caste formally should not be allowed to slip by without bringing 
some benefit to their own people. 
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Another point was that of their idols. I asked who was still worshipping them in their houses, and they 
answered, 'Nobody'. So I asked, ‘Why do you hold on to them? Bring them to me and I will find a 
place for them. ’ They all agreed. One man remarked that for the last two months his son had been 
using his idol as a toy - so I said he should bring it to me, and give his son something else to play 
with. That evening - or rather, in the night - all ten heads of families came to me and brought me all 
their idols, thirty-something altogether. I hope to send them some time 16 , [p. 108] When they handed 
them over they begged me not to tell anyone. I promised them this - but made an exception for my 
brothers in Dharwar and Hubli. The thought in the back of my mind was that the brothers would 
probably mention it to people, and it would not be long before people here found out about it - and 
this would lead to a maelstrom that would force the group here to make a clear decision. After all this 
there was no doubt in my mind as to what I should do. I saw that I was not working in vain, and 
decided to stay in Betgeri. 

Following this Brother Hiller began again to give daily instruction to these motivated men, read the 
Holy Scriptures with them every day, and made efforts to acquaint their wives gradually with the word 
of God. He writes, Hindu women are very shy when they meet strangers, and my task was to 
overcome this shyness in my visits to their houses. I suggested that they should come twice a week 
with the men to the instruction I give. One of them has already dared to do this. I experience much 
which gives me joy with the men, especially that they are learning to apply the saying ‘Cast aside lies 
and speak the truth’ 17 . 

In his latest report, from March 16 th 1842, Hiller writes: It is a great joy to me, and a matter for 
humble thankfulness, that the Lord has graciously blessed my work with the people, despite its 
imperfections. The worrying doubts and uncertainties that I have struggled with up to now have 
disappeared. Looking back at my experiences with these people I cannot fail to see their growth, step- 
by-step, although the steps were very small indeed. Now I see with joy that their desire for knowledge 
of the Word of God is growing, and in our evening meetings this has given me moments of holy joy. I 
can speak to them now about things which they would not have understood earlier, nor would they 
have felt them in their heart of hearts. 

On March 5 th we had the great heathen festival of Shiva-Radri (Shiva’s Night), when people fast and 
pray a whole night long in order to earn holiness. That evening our people came and said, 'A year ago, 
we still took paid in the festival. But now a great change has occurred in us. We have weighed up 
everything which has been said to us, and recognised without a doubt that all the gods and their 
ceremonies are lies. We have experienced much joy in our heart of hearts from what we have heard, 
and we see with our own eyes that the way of holiness in Jesus Christ is the true way.’ They had come 
to me to heai - ‘a good word’ on this evening, so that they, too, could enjoy a festival. I spoke to them 
of the eternal life of the blessed which begins when we accept here on this earth that we are children of 
God. I explained what the life of the blessed is in this world. And I explained what the Holy Scriptures 
witness to the life of the blessed when our pilgrimage ends in the houses of peace which Jesus Christ 
has prepared for his believers in his father’s house. They were so happy about these words that they 
said that that was enough for the moment, and asked me to pray with them. 

I always hope that we shall have the joy of baptising them into the fellowship of Christ next Easter. 

But there are some weddings to get through, which can only happen in April. Their connection to their 
caste is restricted to the thread they wear, which they will tear off immediately after their baptism. The 
thread is no hindrance for me in this short period, because I observe with pleasure that other people 
say the members of this group have totally changed. The people here are firmly convinced that the 
members of the group cannot step back, but must stay on the new road. They themselves take the 
liberty of showing they despise the deities and the customs. It is altogether remarkable - and I almost 
hesitate to mention it - that no-one here now defends the old ways, and almost all of them say to each 
other that our way is the good one, and the idols are "lies". There is not a single priest here who is 


16 Perhaps to the "ethnological collection" used for instruction in the Mission House 

17 Leget die Liigen ab und redet die Wahrheit. 
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working against us. The most important and cleverest of the priests is our own schoolmaster - and we 
are very satisfied with his work. Almost every enemy has disappeared. We arc respected, and we 
experience a certain love, too. I think everyone realises that we only want to do good. 

Yesterday evening our people wrote a little letter to you, and our catechist Satyanaden was happy 
when I also allowed him to write; we shall baptise ten men and women at Pentecost. 

[p.110] On the schools, Hiller writes: 

When I arrived, 1 Vi years ago, there were two schools here, one with 30 and one with 40-50 boys. 
When we opened ours, almost all these pupils came over here, and more besides. A Government 
official wanted to take those schools [presumably the two that had already existed] into the public 
service, but this was refused. I visited them several times, and it distressed me to see that the nice boys 
were spending their time with vulgar stories, whereas ours had already mastered some little tracts. At 
the end of September, both schoolmasters asked someone to ask us whether we would not like to take 
over the schools. I did so, under the condition that all non-christian ceremonies and books would be 
excluded, our books would be accepted, and we would be permitted to do what we liked in the 
schools. The schoolmasters must each have a board on which he wrote what each boy had learned 
each day, and this was what we would test in our weekly examinations. Satyanaden had brought this 
system with him from the South. Soon the three schools melted into two, with 164 pupils altogether. 
We also get petitions [ Bittschriften ] from the villages, asking us to set up schools. 

The Editor comments: 

Our friends will see with joy that by the help of God, education for the people is now exclusively 
provided by the missionaries, and will agree that it is not inadvisable for the brothers - of whom 
Matthias Hall is now energetically advancing in learning the language - to stay in this promising 
place. The building of the mission house was not the smallest concern for missionary Hiller, and he 
had to do this strenuous work in the face of much hardship, and often dangerous illness. We welcome 
the completion of the house with all the more joy and gratitude, because it means that Hiller will now 
have his hands free again for the actual work of mission. 18 

4. Report for Malasamudra [p. Ill] 

Missionaries H.Frey and J.Stanger 

As a result of the Kalagnana movement we 19 suggested to the committee, and they agreed, that a small 
colony should be established where non-christians who were eager for regular instruction could settle. 
A written request was sent to Mr Mills, First Collector in Dharwar, asking for the grant of some 
uncultivated land. He sent this with his own report to the Government in Bombay, and was given a 
friendly and positive answer 20 . Malasamudra is six German miles 21 East of Hubli, and the selected area 
covers about 100 acres. 

H.Frey reports that, Last June I began in the name of God to erect a Mission House and with the 
preparation of the fields for the first settlers. The house is ready; solidly built and with space for 2-3 


18 H.Gundert, in a letter to Inspector Hoffmann, 21.05.40 (cit. from A. Frenz), comments: "With reference to 
setting up colonies, I would like to say a word on my own responsibility. I think that to bring working hands 
from Europe is little better than waste. The wage for a day-labourer is only 1/6 or 1/10 of a rupee - less for a 
woman. Brother Hiller had the best of intentions when he worked with his tools - hoe, axe etc - with his own 
hands. I also think it is right to show the children that we are not afraid of any kind of work - not even with cow- 
leather - but it must be known that this is a sacrifice and an expenditure, and not an economy. True enough, the 
Apostles gave themselves, and we are allowed to do it too. But brakes [ Hemmschuhe] for self-protection are 
more necessary for us than for them, because we are committed to a society. Brother Hiller - after he suffered 
from a liver disease after too much work in the sun, and afterwards sweated away much of his strength - has 
seen clearly that thoughtful leadership is what is necessary..." 

19 It is not quite clear who "we" is; presumably some or all of the N. Karnataka missionaries. 

20 See Appendix I, p. 3.39 below. 

21 A German mile varied from place to place - but was around 7.5km. 
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Brothers. Some huts have been erected for Indians, and six families from the shepherd caste have 
joined us and been given land to farm. The settlers are only accepted after they have signed that they 
accept the following conditions [p. 112]: 

1) They will give up idol-worship and everything connected with it, and acknowledge the one true 
God and Saviour of humankind. 

2) Sunday is to be kept holy, and all the settlers and their wives and children will attend a service. In 
addition, all the members of the congregation will come together every day in the Mission House to 
hear the Word of God and to pray. 

3) All the children will attend the colony school regularly. 

4) Nobody may live in the colony without the permission of the missionaries. 

5) Every settler must "eat his own bread" [i.e. work for his living] - thieves, prostitutes etc will not be 
tolerated. 

6) Polygamy is forbidden. 

7) The missionaries have the right to dismiss anyone who will not obey. 

Experience will show what kind of changes will be needed in these rules. The Committee has 
permitted us to support new arrivals in their first year, until they have gathered their first harvest. The 
present residents receive instruction daily, and we are satisfied with them. Scarcely a week goes by 
without someone asking to be taken into the colony, but we arc going slowly, because we have to be 
careful. When our people 'have salt amongst them' 22 we shall be able to risk taking in more people. 

Our colony has created a good deal of interest, and also excited the hatted of the neighbours. The 
barbers will not serve people from the settlement, and the smiths and caipenters will not make tools 
for them. 

May God’s blessing make this new undertaking into a means for building up His kingdom in this 
region. 

Brother Stanger [who arrived in India in 1841 ] writes on February 19 th 1842, We have a large field of 
work before us. This is a real wasteland, where everything is wilderness and darkness. There are many 
large villages around, and in some of them, scattered around, there arc Kalagnana people. They are 
nice people, and already have a little understanding [sic], I am very happy that I shall be able to start 
working among them soon. A little preliminary work has already been done, especially in Bentur, 2.5 
hours from here. 

The people are happy to let their deities go, but they stop at breaking the bonds of caste; those 
arc an iron chain that the Devil has wound round them. When that breaks, the Christian world can 
celebrate a feast of joy. Meanwhile, it should be a subject of assiduous prayer. 


22 m 


'Salz bei sich haben" - presumably a reference to Christians as "the salt of the earth", Matthew c. 5 v.13. 
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Appx. E: Report by Johann Christian Essig on a journey in the region south of Dharwar, 
together with Johannes Muller, dated 20 th Jan. 1842, 23 

Essig and Muller decided to make an extended journey in the southern part of Dharwar District. The 
rains had ended, and the weather was cool. 

Nov. 17 th Essig went to Hubli, where Muller was waiting for him 

Nov. 18 th 

After we had asked for the blessing of our Lord Jesus Christ, we each took up our pilgrim staff, and 
walked with joyful hearts to to Tschebbi, 2.5 hours south-west of Hubli. 

Tschebbi was in a pleasant valley, surrounded by tamarind-trees. 

We wanted to spend the time in a beautiful little Bassawa temple with a big tamarind tree in front. But 
the people did not want us to, and the Schultheiss showed us a larger, but less frequented Wirabhadra 
Temple. While we were sitting in the smaller temple we had conversations with several people about 
God and their deities. They all agreed with what we said, except for one, who said that worshipping 
idols was justified because they must do what their ancestors had done [p. 171 ]. I told them the 
following story: 'There was a village with a pond but no well. The pond water was very often muddy. 
One day, a benefactor came and had a fine well dug. But the villagers said that their families had 
always drunk the water from the pond, and they were not allowed to drink well-water. What do you 
think of such people?' I asked. They replied that they were fools. I replied, 'You are the same, etc ...’. 
That silenced the brahmins. 

They had various other discussions, including one with (a local official), the Police-Schultheiss, an 
elderly man who - greatly to Essig's satisfaction - seemed to understand what he was trying to say. 
After they had discussed sins, the Schultheiss asked, "What must one do when desires overwhelm 
one?" Essig said that those who believe in Jesus are given a new heart filled with the Holy Ghost. 

Nov. 19 th 

This morning we talked to several people, who generally agreed with what we said but added 'That's 
how things are - what can one do? There is no wisdom amongst us'. I pointed out that the sun - which 
had just risen - gives enough light for everyone. 'In the night there are lots of stars shining, but it is 
still dark. It's like that with God and your deities. If you pray to them you have no light, whereas if you 
pray to the one true God you do have light.’ They saw the point. In little villages like this one there are 
rarely more than half a dozen listeners at a time - but the Gospel must be preached everywhere, not 
only in big places. 

Nov. 20 th 

They moved to Arlikatti, a little market town half an hour to the south, and took up lodgings in a 
Bassova temple where a lot of people came to pray. They spoke and handed out literature. 

The Police-Schultheiss asked us to move into the Tschaudri, but we did not want to change, and said, 
"If the god in there tells us to go, we'll go." The Schultheiss laughed and said, "How can that one tell 
you to go?’ and was silent. 

Sunday, Nov. 21 st 

The missionaries talked to groups of people in various places. Essig went to a shop selling rice, wheat 
etc and was invited to sit down. He talked about Sunday, and how God had created the world in 6 
days, and rested on the 7 th . So we should also keep the seventh day holy. They thought that was a good 
idea. 


3 Magazin fiir die neueste Geschichte der evangelischen Missions- und Bibelgesellschaften 1842, 2nd Quarter, 
Appendix E, pp. 170-201. 
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They spent the whole day preaching and also distributing tracts etc. Some people also asked 
for medicine. Essig had some with him, which he handed out. "Blit", he writes, "I could not give the 
blind anything, and my faith was not sufficient to heal them without medicines. However, I read them 
some Bible portions about the healing of blind people, and said that Lord Jesus, who opened the eyes 
of the blind, could open their inner eyes." 

Nov. 22 nd -23 rd fp. 173] 

They went to Ingulgi (2.5 hours south-east) and stayed in a government travellers’ bungalow. 

From here, they made various preaching trips, e.g. Muller went to Budihall. When Essig was on the 
way into the village he met two men and some boys, who wanted him to speak a word to them. Essig 
suggested they come to the village. However, one of the men was very insistent, and said, 

"Our business is here. Are we not allowed to hear the word? Do stay here for a while." So 
Essig gave him and the boys some tracts, and finally sat down beside them on the ground. He 
discovered to his suiprise that the farmer could read. The tract he had been given was about the 
Incarnation of Christ. In it was a statement that pilgrimages, alms, meditation, the hermit’s life arc not 
enough to gain the forgiveness of sins. “He was astonished, but then agreed that a Sanyasi could 
indeed take with him into the desert a wicked heart, kama (the lusts of the flesh), krotha (anger), moha 
(the lust which lives in the eyes), lobha (miserliness), madda (pride), and mathera (envy). I told them 
then how we can achieve holiness and forgiveness of our sins.” 

Nov. 24 th rp.1741 

The missionaries had hoped to set off early for Sigaon (or Sigawi), 3 hours south of Ingulgi. "It is an 
administrative centre [ Oberamtsort ] with 1500 people, of whom 100 are brahmins". However, their 
patience was tried by having to wait until 10 a.m. for their porters: "We had 11 porters altogether: 2 
for our beds, 2 for our travelling boxes and chairs, 1 for the table, 2 for our cooking equipment, 1 for 
provisions, and 3 for books and tracts. When one travels in India there are no hospitable brethren, or 
guest-houses; one has to carry everything one needs." 

They spent the hotter part of the day talking to people in a village on the way, Bendigery, and set off 
again at 4 p.m. when it was cooler. In Sigaon the Collector's bungalow was empty, so they were able 
to stay there. 

Nov. 25 th 

In the evening they talked to people in the village, including, "a brown brahmin", who said we must 

have done much sendee and good works, since .the country had fallen into our hands (these people 

do not know that we arc not English). I said, 'This did not happen as a result of our good works; God, 
the Lord of Heaven and earth, gives the lands to whomever He wants. But you are all great sinners, 
because you have forsaken the great God who gives you everything, and started to pray to gods made 
of stone, wood or other things. In addition, your previous kings sacrificed thousands of rupees to the 
deities of this country - so why have your deities let their worshippers, and this land, fall into the 
hands of other people who did not worship them? If they were indeed gods, it would not have 
happened like that. But they are not gods - your God, and our God, is one and the same - but you do 
not worship Him." Their response was to ask whether it is not a great sin to kill a ko (cow) and eat its 
meat. I said that what was taken in through the mouth does not make a person impure, etc. Anyway, 
brahmins also eat "meat" [Fleisch/ flesh], in the form of fish. The brahmin sadi that was not so very 
sinful, but to kill and eat a cow is a great sin. I asked, "Why?" He said that brahmins originate from the 
cow [aus der Kuh kommen die Brahmine ]. 

After this and other discussions I preached on repentance and the forgiveness of sins, and then we 
went home to the bungalow. As we past the Tsauchdri, where lots of brahmins were sitting, we had 
another conversation - or rather, a disputation. In the course of it I mentioned some of the horrifying 
things their gods had done. Krishna may have been very powerful, but he was not holy. One of the 
brahmins, who was standing next to me, asked me not to touch him. I said, "You hypocrites! If we 
give you rupees with our hands you arc not afraid of the contact." ... 
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Nov. 26 th [p. 175] 

In the morning they visited the Mamletar (a native high official) - a brahmin, who was very friendly 
when they arrived and made sure that everything they needed was provided. Then they preached - 
partly to Hindus and partly to Moslems. 

Nov. 27 th 

We left at sunset and went to Bankapur, 2 hours to the South-East. Bankapur is a little market town, 
but it looks as though it was once a great city. It had a large and strong fortress, but this was destroyed 
50 years ago... An old brahmin told me they had had a visit from a missionary 8 years ago, who had 
preached and distributed books. So the people do remember. If only the aroma of it stays in their 
minds as an exhalation of Life itself. 24 

Nov. 28 th : First Sunday in Advent 

The missionaries preached; were invited by a weaver into his house; distributed books and tracts in 
Kannada, Mahratti and Hindustani. A brahmin mentioned that a "padre" had been there two years 
ago and given him a little book he had liked very much. "He seemed to be talking about the tract 'In 
whom shall we trust’, which I gave to him and others." 

Nov. 29 th 

They set off in a south-westerly direction towards Hungul, 4 hours away, stopping halff’ay in 
Belgalbeetee, where they stayed for 2 days [p. 177], On the first day it was market day. (In every 
little market town a market is held once a week - so even if the volume of trade in India is not 
enormous, trade is lively.) A lot of people came to the market, and we were living in the Tschaudri, 
right in the middle of it. As soon as we began talking to people we had enthusiasts for our wares, 
which consisted of the Word of God, partly in verbal form but mostly in writing. 

Among them were some goldsmiths, and I criticised them for "making gods". They cheerfully agreed 
with me. "But", they said, "What else can we do to fill our stomachs?" I said, "Make earrings and 
bracelets - even if it does mean the collapse of your business, because as long as you make idols you 
bring down the wrath of the True God on yourselves." They and the bystanders agreed with what I 
had said. Then I preached to them about the True God. We continued to distribute tracts until evening. 
We gave our wares without money and free of charge. 

Nov. 30 th 

They preached in various parts of the town, and people listened patiently. People also asked for 
medical help, and Essig's supply of medicine was rapidly reduced. He comments , "No night in this 
country can pass without music" — which in this case was very far from harmonious. 

Dec. 1st 

On to Hungul, 3 hours East of the border to the Mangalore (Canara) region. It was a well-watered 
area, where they saw rice fields that had already been harvested. 

Hungul is a fair-sized place, an administrative centre. We found lodgings in a roomy, empty 
Tschaudri. The Mamletar soon arrived to pay his respects, and as a greeting gave each of us a lemon. 
There is a beautiful big temple here built of finely carved and decorated stone. 

Towards evening, an old brahmin turned up who had often come into contact with Europeans. From 
far away he shouted, "Salarn Padri, Salarn Padri, Dorigelu", i.e.," Good day, Mr Missionaries". 
Several people came with him. I talked to them for some time, but the brahmin was so chatty that I 
never managed to finish saying anything. 

December 2 nd 

After lunch we went to the big temple, in front of which was a huge wooden temple car - . While we 
were looking at two stones carved with small figures of deities, and Kannada inscriptions that had 


1 wenn sie nur auch den Geruch desselben als einen Geruch des Lebens zutn Leben an sich erfahren hdtten. 
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become illegible, some brahmins came. I asked them to explain the inscriptions and the pictures, but 
they could not do so - apart from one, which I could recognise myself; it was Brahma with four faces. 

I asked how many faces Brahma was supposed to have, and they said, "Five". So I said, "Where is the 
fifth?" and they said, "Mahasheshwara cut it off." That gave me an opportunity to talk to them about 
the way their gods treated each other, and to point out that as the tree is, so will the fruit be, and as the 
god is, so will his followers be - thus leading the conversation around to their own lives. 

They invited us into the temple, and we were happy to follow, hoping to talk with them further. I had 
an excellent tract with me, "Lineaments of Hinduism" 25 , and began to read from it. But they soon had 
enough of it, and left me, with the excuse that they did not understand my words - although they 
understood them only too well. I said, "You arc unwilling - unwilling to understand the truth." So I 
spoke a few earnest words and left. 

December 3 rd 

The missionaries preached to various groups - and found more ready listeners than the brahmins. 

They call to mind that the Gospel was preached to the poor. In a nearby village they preached to two 
poor goldsmiths, who seemed to understand, and to "Three farmers, who believed a priori that they did 
not understand us, although we preached as simply and broadly as possible." 

Dec. 4 th 

After they had preached in front of a shop selling rice in the bazaar, a lot of people - young and old - 
followed them back to their lodgings and asked for books. After breakfast the senior official 
[Oberamtmann], an elderly brahmin, came with his children, to ask for books for them. 

We gave him a chair to sit on, and asked whether I should give him a book, too. He was happy to 
receive two; the Book of Psalms and the Acts of the Apostles. His clerks had come with him. I took 
the opportunity of talking to him about what is needful, and read Acts 17, verse 30: 'The times of 
ignorance God overlooked, but now he commands all people everywhere to repent.' Meanwhile, the 
Amtmann' s spectacles had been brought, and he put them on and stalled to read. He had some 
difficulty with the printed letters, but he was not at all embarrassed in front of the bystanders. He read 
the passage from Acts 17, 24 'God that made the world and all things therein, seeing that he is Lord of 
heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples made with hands ...’ I explained the passage and talked 
about the salvation that has taken place through Christ. The brahmin then had to leave to go to the 
Katscheri (administrative building) with his people. 

The two missionaries proceeded happily to Aloor, 1.5 hours to the south-east. They were full of the 
spirit of Advent, and sang hymns like, "Wake! Oh wake for night is flying... "Aloor was a sizeable 
market town, surrounded by mango trees, where they found comfortable lodgings in a Virabhadra 
temple. 

Dec. 5 th : Second Sunday in Advent 

When we went out this morning we came to a lingayat monastery. Straightaway, a man came running 
up to us who knew me from Dharwar, and invited us into the courtyard, which was quite large and 
beautiful. The Swami was not to be seen, but a number of people followed us. I preached on God's 
creation - the sky, the sun etc, and added that as you can recognise the wisdom and power of a human 
in a beautiful building, so we should recognise God's magnificent power and wisdom by looking at the 
greatness of the world. 

They preached to more people who came to their house, on the 10 commandments and the Sermon on 
the Mount. In the afternoon they went on to a nearby village called Bcdur. They saw few people as they 
went through the village, but as they went on they came to the monastery of a "forest Swami" - that is, 
a priest living in a lonely place. 


25 


’Ziige aus dem Hinduismus 
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There were about 12 people there - the inhabitants of the monastery, and some travelling merchants. 
Two women were winnowing rice. I asked the people what they did with the chaff. "Throw it away 
and burn it", they said. I said, "What about the rice?", and they replied, "We keep it". I said that God 
would do the same with all people on the Last Day. Bad people - the chaff - would be thrown into the 
fires of Hell, and the good people - the wheat - would be gathered into God’s granary in Heaven. They 
agreed, "Yes, that is so: it must happen like that." I found that this was concrete evidence for what the 
late Hofacker 26 says in his second Advent sermon; even the heathen are happy to admit that there will 
be a Last Judgement. I tried to show my listeners that they could not assume they had a right to be 
found among the good grains of corn - and also, how they could escape the fate of being found among 
the chaff. They listened quietly with some amazement. 

Finally the missionaries returned to Alur in the dark, had a cup of tea and sat outside looking at the 
starry sky. Some constellations, like Orion, were familiar. Others they could not see at home in 
Germany. 

Dec, 6 th 

They preached to a good number of people, who came early in the morning and came back after the 
missionaries had had breakfast. In the evening they left Alur and went to Adur, two hours east-north¬ 
east. There, they had a visit from some brahmins. One of them knew Essigfrom a visit to Dharwar. 
Essig had given him a Gospel then, and he appeared to have read it. They had a conversation about 
their God Rama, and Jesus Christ, whose name the brahmins already knew. 

Dec. 7 th 

We were surrounded by people all the time, to whom we preached and read the Bible without stopping 
- except for meals. We read from the Psalms, especially 15 and 115, and also from the Gospels. I 
preached clearly about the resurrection and the last judgement, and directed the people towards Christ, 
the saviour of the world. The teaching about the resurrection is something new for the Hindus, and 
they usually express their astonishment at it. 

There were also sick people, who kept arriving until late in the evening. We gave some of them 
medicine, and others only advice. Among the latter was a priest of Vishnu, who asked for a book, and 
some medicine, which he was given. He then opened a roll 27 which had information on astronomy - or 
rather, astrology. I asked him various things, like how far the sun is from the earth. He said that it was 
100,000 gawuda distant (a gawuda is four hours); the moon 200,000 and the stars 300,000. He 
included the sun among the planets, and also one he called Rahu. I asked him what kind of planet 
(graha ) that was, and he said, "It is Rahu that swallows the sun or the moon when there is an eclipse." 

I showed him on a piece of paper how an eclipse occurs, and it made sense to him. When we went out 
and walked beside the houses we heard somebody reading with a loud voice from the Book of Psalms 
we had given him. 

Dec. 8 th 

We went to Kabbur, 2 hours to the East. The River Warda lay across our path, and as it was quite deep 
we got two people to carry us over for two Kreuzers 28 . Kabbur is a farming village with 400 people. 
We found lodgings in a little Bassava temple. A number of people came immediately, and Brother 
Muller talked to them till breakfast time. 

After breakfast the listeners came back. Essig read and commented on Isaiah 40. One of those presen t 
was a quiet brahmin, who repeated everything the missionaries had said, to the farmers - only more 
clearly. Essig was happy about that. He then spoke further on reconciliation. At his own request, they 
gave the brahmin a book on the prophets. 


26 Ludwig Hofacker, 1798-1828; the author of popular pietist books of sermons. 

27 A paper roll? A palm-leaf book? 

28 Small German coin 
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Dec 9 th 

To Kagnili, an hour south-east. Kagnili is a small place, although it is an Unteroberamtsort. The 
official, with his helpers - all brahmins - soon came to pay their respects. He wanted to have the little 
temple where we had taken up lodgings plastered 29 with cow-dung, which is the Indian method of 
cleaning. 

After lunch a lot of people came to hear the missionaries preach - brahmins , lingayats and Moslems. 
One was a Prince, a descendant of a Desai (a ruler) - now landless. He had several questions about 
Christ. For example, had he existed more than 1841 years ago? Essig answered with the beginning of 
John's Gospel. Then he asked, why had they not heard the name of Jesus before? Essig replied: 

It was known in earlier times, but now God has opened the doors of this country wide for us. A King 
who plans to visit one of his lands may tell some people about it a year or two beforehand, but not 
make it widely known. But when he is actually approaching a city he sends heralds before him to 
announce that the king is on his way. Christ will soon come again to judge the world, therefore he is 
now sending many servants to spread the news everywhere. 

The Prince requested a book in Mahratti, and was given Luke's Gospel. 

Dec. 10 th 

There were a lot of visitors again. Essig preached on Jeremiah 10, about the uselessnes of 
worshipping idols. 

The audience were critical, and said, "Whatever you have fixed your spirit onto in firm faith, there is 
God." I tried to show them that one cannot choose how to worship God, but must do it in the way God 
has decreed. We are the servants of God and cannot tell Him where he has to be. I showed them then 
the way decreed by God. They did not have any arguments against this - but trotted out the old 
scapegoat, that we were living in the Kalijuga [the Age of Kali]. I said, "Whatever the times are like, 
God is always the same, and forbids evil and commands us to do good. It depends on you. If you give 
up your evil ways and turn back to the true God, the Kalijuga will come to an end for you." 

The discussion moved to the question of castes. I claimed, "All are one in the sight of God. He 
approves of all who fear Him and act rightly - whether they arc sudras or holeyas or brahmins - and 
vice versa". One of the brahmins insisted that the brahmin caste was the best. I said, "That is true - 
you are a lot wiser than the others - but you are also better at deceit and injustice. Other people cannot 
cheat and dissimulate so cleverly as you - so it's true that you arc better than the others." They smiled 
at this compliment, and then asked for books, which they were given. 

In the evening one of the brahmins took the missionaries into a large garden with coconut palms, 
areca nuts, bananas, sugar cane, rice and other crops. He gave them the juice of an unripe coconut to 
drink - a delicatessen that was not available in Hubli and Dharwar. 

Dec. 11 th 

They walked two hours southwards to Tschinna-Mulgund, which used to be a fortress. They found 
lodgings in the Tschaudri, and were soon visited by brahmins (of whom there were not many there) 
and farmers. 

Dec. 12 th : 3 rd Sunday in Advent 

Almost the whole day we had the opportunity to spread the good seeds of beneficial and healthy 
teaching. I read the farmers several parables from Matthew 13, with wide-ranging explanations, and 
also verses from the Epistle of James on the subject of the use of the tongue 30 . They liked that. I also 
talked to them about marriage, and that they should have a loving relationship with their wives, and 
not beat them but win them over by being a good example - and not scold their wives when their 


29 Austapezieren lassen 

30 Epistle of James, Chapter 3, on the importance of controlling what is spoken. 
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wives scolded them. They found the idea good, but not practicable - especially the last suggestion. 
When they heard that, they covered their mouths with their hands and said, "Oh dear! If we did that, 
what would become of us?" But they calmed down when I assured them that if they did this several 
times their wives would be ashamed of themselves and not scold them any more. 

In the evening, to get a little fresh air, we climbed the mountain behind the village and enjoyed 
a beautiful view. 

Dec. 13 th 

They continued for hours to the south-east, to Korda, where they found quarters in a large temple to 
Hanuman. There were paintings of the war fought against the giant Ravuna, who had stolen Rama's 
wife Sita. Hanuman had a great army of monkeys with bows and swords. The war was supposed to 
have taken place in the Age ofTwabara [Twabarajuga]. As Essig was suffering from toothache he left 
the talking - for which there were plenty of opportunities - to Midler. 

Dec. 14 th 
Essig writes: 

Praise God! I was healthy and could talk again. A lingayat Priest was almost constantly with us, and 
listened without contradicting. We gave him a Gospel... It was the weekly market day, and there were 
quite a lot of people...After I had spoken for a while, the lingayat priest began to preach himself - 
repeating my words. One of the farmers said, "You arc only talking like that because these people 
gave you a book. Why didn’t you say these things long ago?" Essig then took over again, and made 
some remarks about the blind leading the blind. To another group he preached on the Sermon on the 
Mount, which they found very interesting. 

The missionaries moved on later to Hadiall, a small farming village 2 hours to the East: 

We found much better lodgings than we had expected, in a small Hanuman temple. This village has 
only 60 houses, but 6 temples. Four are for male deities (Hanuman, Bassapa, Narayana, and Gallappa), 
and two for female ones (Durgawa and Dewamma). We talked to the village head about these idols. 

He was happy to admit that they were all made of pachana - stone - and that there was no God except 
the one God who had created everything. He agreed that what we said was true - but "We are bound 
into these things, and if someone no longer wants to join in, he will be thrown out". 

Dec. 15 th 

People came to listen, and said the teaching was "Adishastra", i.e. "original teaching". The 
Schultheiss, who the missionaries described as an intelligent man, asked for a big book that would 
supply him with reading-matter for a long time. They only had a volume with the Prophets, which they 
gave him. They asked him to read Isaiahl, which he did with considerable understanding. 

When it got cooler they moved on, 2 short hours' journey to Haligery, a largish market town: 

Here we again found comfortable lodgings with Hanuman, the monkey god. 

(Dec. 16 th ! 

They had a lot of visitors, as it was market day. Essig preached on the prodigal son. Several people 
asked for advice about sickness, which they received. He then preached again on Acts 17. 

Explaining the verse, "Therefore since we are God's offspring, we should not think that the divine 
being is like gold or silver or stone ... " 31 , especially to the farmers, proved difficult. After a lengthy 
explanation I did succeed, and they admitted that if God were like Hanuman, we should also be like 
monkeys, etc. 

To help them to understand concretely how stupid it was to worship idols, I asked one of the farmers if 
he had oxen. He did. I asked, "Where does the ox go when he comes home from the pasture?" "To my 
house", he said. I said, "Don't you have to show him the way?" He replied, flapping his hand, "No, he 


31 Acts 17, 28-29: For in him we live and move and have our being. As some of your own poets have said, 'We 
are his offspring.' Therefore since we are God's offspring, we should not think that the divine being is like gold 
or silver or stone - an image made by man's design and skill.' 
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comes by himself. He knows where he has to go." "Why does he go to your house, not somebody 
else's?" "Because I look after him", said the farmer. 

I turned to the listeners, and said, "Who supports you, who makes your corn etc grow?" They said, 
pointing to the sky, "Mahadewa, the Great God". I continued, "What do your stone gods give you?" 
"Nothing", they said. I said, "Nevertheless, you bow down before them - and you don’t worship God 
who gives you everything, and you don’t direct your hearts to him. So you are more stupid than your 
own oxen!" They enjoyed this line of argument so much that they clicked their tongues and laughed 
aloud over their own foolishness - but whether they will actually leave their foolish ways is another 
matter. I finally told them about the way of salvation. They asked for books for their children, as they 
themselves could not read. 

Dec. 17 th 

The party set off just as Orion was setting, to Hariliar, which was in Mysore province, to the East - 3 
hours' march instead of the usual 2. Just before Harihar they had to cross the River Tungabudhra, 
which they did in, "a basket-like boat, covered underneath with leather, about 6 feet in diameter." They 
lodged in an old abandoned official building. Harihar was a military post of the English. However, 
Essig writes that among them: ... there were no officers there at present who were devout Christians. 
Only a Sergeant asked after us - the father of our English schoolteacher 32 , who was visiting him with 
his wife and child. We had plenty of opportunities to perform our duty as messengers to the heathen, 
but I would also have enjoyed conducting a service in English for the few Christians, if we had been 
asked to do so. There were letters waiting for us, sent from Dharwar, which we enjoyed like a thirsty 
person enjoys a cup of cold water. 

Dec. 18 th 

The missionaries had visitors, to whom they gave short talks and tracts. They spent a time of 
fellowship [Erbauungsstundef 3 with the Sergeant, who wanted to take communion the next day. 

Dec 19 th : 4 th Sunday in Advent 

Even before breakfast a crowd of people collected in front of our lodgings. One man asked for the 
tract, Mohksclia Marga, 'The Way to Heaven’. I gave it to him, and when he asked what it was about, I 
preached to him and all the bystanders about the way to Heaven. There were visitors all day... 

At sunset we went to the Cantonments, and the two of us enjoyed a blessed Lord’s Supper with the 
Sergeant, his wife, his brother-in-law, his son - our English schoolmaster - and his wife. On the way 
home we heard - with vexation in our hearts - a procession for a deity, with wild drum-beats, music 
and great lights. The wooden idol was carried by eight people. The way it wobbled amused me, in 
spite of the pain in my soul. If it had been daytime, I would have gone and challenged the crowd of 
people following. But in the night nothing can be done with these children of darkness. 

Dec. 20 th 

They had hoped to set off early, but the porters came too late so they postponed their departure to the 
evening. 

Before breakfast we visited the paid of the town where the two main temples are. They arc built in the 
Buddhist style. A conversation developed with a few people who were standing around, about the 
deities who live in the temples. The one that had swayed so much when he was carried around was 
also mentioned. One person said that this temple had been built by God. I pointed out some damaged 
parts, and said it was not God's work, but the work of humans. Human beings - who, in God's eyes, 
arc no more than ants - had built this temple, which in God's eyes must look like an ant-hill. God 
created the universe - heaven and earth and everything in them - and does not live in temples built by 


32 Teacher in the English-medium school? 

33 Erbauungsstunde: literally, "hour of edification" 
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human hands, etc. In earlier times, Harihar was a real nest of deities 34 , and it still is. It also seems to 
have been a town with a Hindu monastery, but now it is in a ruinous condition. 

We sent the porters off after lunch, and we went too, but only as far as the other side of the river on 
which Codiall lies (on this bank). We had no chance to sit around idly, because very soon some 
Telugu merchants appeared, who were eager for knowledge and came and sat with us. As usual, it 
stalled with the false gods, which they wanted to defend. As the river Tungabudhra was directly in 
front of us, I asked, "What do I need if I want to cross a river?" 

They: "A harkolu" (that is one of the basket-like leather-covered boats). 

Myself: "If I take a broken harkolu, will I get over?" 

They: "No. You would sink and die." 

Myself: "What if I sit in it and am filled with a firm faith?" 

They: "That won’t help - you 'll still sink." 

Myself: "So, that is how it is with the deities you believe in - they arc nothing but damaged 

harkolus, and will lead you into destruction when you pray to them." 

I preached to them about the true God, and then they went off to eat. We waited until 4 o'clock and 
then turned our faces towards the North. We got to Tschilgery while it was still light. On the way we 
only saw thorn-bushes and short, dry grass. There were cultivated fields only where there was black 
soil instead of red. 

Dec 21 st 

After I had talked to a schoolmaster, and given him tracts for his 10 pupils, more people began to 
come, and I talked to them about the way of salvation. We left Tschilgery in the evening and moved 
on to Ranebednore, 2 hours south-west. Ranebednore is an administrative centre [ Oberamtsstadt ] with 
quite a large area. The Assistant Collector, who had his headquarters in the town, kindly invited us to 
stay in his beautiful bungalow, but as we were not planning to stay long we thanked him and declined. 
We found a place to stay in a Hanuman temple in the old fortress. 

Dec. 22 nd 

Early in the morning people already came and asked for books. One brahmin boy of about 14 asked 
for Jesu Christena Wamschaweli, that is "The Lineage of Jesus Christ". That is how the Kannada 
version of Matthew’s Gospel starts. I asked him who Jesus Christ was, and he thought a little and then 
answered, "Your God". We had no copies of Matthew's Gospel left, but I gave him Luke's. 

Among other visitors, a party came with a lingayat priest 35 .1 asked him which god he worshipped, and 
he flapped his hand and said, "I don't pray to any god". So I said, "What's that in the metal box 
hanging on your chest?" "It's the linga”, said the bystanders. I said a few words about that, and then 
criticised the way priests were treated as deities. I said, "You priests allow yourselves to be 
worshipped by your followers, and fill your bellies - and never ask whether your followers go astray 
or not. You are like the hired shepherds, who do not care about the welfare of the sheep but only about 
their own." The bystanders confirmed this, but the priest left, and so did most of the people who had 
come with him. In the evening the Assistant Collector, Mr Devitri, came to visit us, and we went for a 
walk with him. 

Dec. 23 rd - 24 th 

Again, a lot of people came to visit the "Padres". The first group were mostly brahmins. The 
discussion started with the worship of idols. They asked, "What are the fruits of it?" I responded with 
Romans 1, 18ff. Then they began on the subject of eating meat. Their views on this are connected with 
their claim that all Life is one - that of humans and that of animals. Life is God, the soul of the world 
[ Weltseele], I said, "Good. You say all life is one. Everything that grows has life. There is life in wheat 
and rice, etc, because they grow. If all life is one, and one may not destroy life, you can no longer eat 
bread or drink water. Lurthermore, you should be careful not to talk too much about meat-eating. A lot 


34 ein rechtes Gotzennnest 

35 Original has "Einawanu = Priester derlingaiten" 
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of brahmins eat it in secret. And in earlier times, how many people did the brahmins kill? If a widow 
who had decided to go through fire to join her husband in the other world lost courage at the sight of 
the funeral pyre and ran away, what happened? Two or three brahmins would run after her like tigers 
or wolves, and capture her and tie her down on the pyre. Admittedly, the English Government has 
stopped you following that devilish custom, which is recommended by your shastras. But you still do 
not have any compunction about cheating poor people out of their possessions. You don't eat meat, in 
order to avoid sin, and yet you commit much bigger sins." They could not find an answer, and I then 
pointed to Christ as the only Saviour of humankind. 

A little later another group came, mostly weavers [p. 193]. I could talk to them very straightforwardly 
about salvation in Christ. When they had heard enough, they asked for books. One of them specifically 
wanted the tract in which Hinduism is shown in its true colours [ a ns licht gestellt ], from which he 
could already recite a passage from memory, so he must have seen it in someone else's hands. 

In the evening we went on to Hanutti, 3 hours to the North. It is surrounded by coconut palms, but 
because there is so much standing water there arc not many people here. It may have been more 
populous in earlier times. We spent a quiet Christmas Eve, and as we had few visitors we only stayed 
one day. 

Dec. 25 th 26 th 

The missionaries went to Gutul, 1.5 hours northwards from Hanutti. It was a rather larger place, but 
they found that people were not so interested in finding out about their message as elsewhere. They 
settled down in the Tschaudri, and spent Christmas Day there "in the middle of the 'heathen' [sic] 
turmoil... Alas, we saw no trace of the Festival of Christmas, and we began to feel tired of living in 
'the tents of Kedar’ 36 , among people who knew nothing about God, and even less about a Saviour. 

And when we tell these people who are so sunk in worldly things the Good News, we are coldly 
repulsed with the words, 'Is that the only thing that you are so happy about? If you could show us a 
treasure that we could see with our eyes, touch with our hands and enjoy with our mouths, we would 
be glad to share in your joy'." 

The next day they went out early to preach the Good News of the Saviour's birth 1,841 years ago. One 
person reacted similarly: "Show him to me, so I can see him. I can see my Hamanappa." In the 
evening they had a group of listeners in front of a shop, who, "Behaved in an orderly way and listened 
with interest - but, as is always the case with street preaching, they took the liberty of asking questions 
and making objections. However, some said, "Karre, watschime! True, true!" 

Dec. 27 th 

We left Gutul and went to Beluwigi, two hours to the north, feasting our eyes as we walked along on 
the dark green of the extensive fields of cotton. On the right was a range of hills that extends from 
Ranebednore up to here. I talked to various people who approached us - mostly farmers, since this is a 
farming village. One man in the second group had a sickle, which was much the same as ours. I asked 
various questions about the farmer's work - sowing, harvesting and separating the grain from the chaff 
- and drew some spiritual lessons from what was said. I also asked about their various gods, and they 
came out with five names. 

I concentrated on Basava, and asked the same farmer why he made putsche [puja\ for a stone ox. He 
said, "My puja is not to the stone ox, but to the living Basava (ox)". I asked "Why?" and he answered, 
"He creates my fields; he ploughs them - if he did not exist, I could not live. He supports me." I asked, 
"Does the ox plough the field by himself?" 

"No. I have to harness him and drive him." 

"So", I said, "you whip your god!" 

They laughed, and I went on, 

"If your ox wants to go to the left and you want to turn right, do you obey him or does he 
have to obey you?" 


36 Psalm 120,verse 5: Woe to me that 1 dwell in Meshech, that I live among the tents of Kedar! 
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"He has to obey me." 

"So you are the master and the ox is your servant." 

"Yes, it is so." 

So I said, "Does the master make puja to the servant, or the servant to the master?" 

"The servant has to make puja to the master," he said. 

"Now do you see?" I said, "your ox is your servant, and you worship him." 

He said, "In our country there is simply no understanding!" 

One often has to go through a catechism like this 37 before a farmer understands that he is really more 
than an ox - although on the other hand they are embarrassed when one catechises them about oxen 
according to Isaiah 1,3. 38 

Dec. 28 th Ip. 1961 

When the missionaries went into the village they found a number of people in front of the temple car 
dedicated to Hanuman. Essig preached on the sinfulness and foolishness of idol-worship. The crowd 
included some women. In the afternoon he preached again, starting with a brief history of Christ; how 
he was born in poverty, 1841 years ago, and will come again to judge the living and the dead. 

Someone asked, "When did he come?" I repeated the date, and I pointed out that in the Tschaudri, 
where we were living, there was an official announcement with the "Christian" date for the year, which 
was accompanied by Iswi, that is, Jesus. 39 The listeners were quick to hear, and called this teaching 
Tativa Schastra, significant wisdom. 

In the evening they went to Tankur, crossing the River Wardar [Varada ? ]at Adoar. The river flows 
into the Tungabudhra half an hour from Beluwigi. Tankur belonged to the Sirhatti District, which was 
governed by a Teamdar (sic). It is a small fanning village, but has 6 temples. They were received 
better than they had expected, and took up lodgings in the little Tschwara temple. 

Dec. 29 th [p. 197] 

We spent a quiet morning, but in the afternoon, when the porters had already been sent ahead, there 
was a chance to speak. In the course of the conversation, which was about idols, the Village Head said, 
"Now leave off talking about those brass and stone gods!" 40 , in a tone of voice that suggested he 
wanted to say, "We already know they are nothing." The people listened eagerly, but as the Village 
Head soon left, and most of the people with him, the teaching did not continue for long. 

We left Tunkur at 4 p.m. and walked North-East by North over hills and valleys to Bandikoppa. Here 
we were also very kindly welcomed; when we arrived in the little Dewamma Temple everything was 
ready - water, milk, wood, and a fire. The Village Head, who had already found out from our servants 
who we were, said, "I am your son, and will do what you say." 

Dec. 30 th 

Several people came to hear the missionaries, including the village Head. They preached in the 
morning - about false gods - and gave out tracts. In the afternoon the discussion turned to astrology: 
After I had said some words of rebuke for the idea that good and bad days come from the influence of 
the stars, I read them a passage from the Sermon on the Mount, with comments. As there was talk 
about rupees, I added the passage from the 1st letter to Timothy, chapter 6, about wealth. "We brought 
nothing into the world etc". They liked this verse, and also agreed with verse 10, "...money is the root 
of all evil". 41 


' 7 The verb used is catechesiererr, it was a standard method that the missionaries had been taught. 

38 Isaiah 1,3: The ox knows his master ... but Israel does not know, my people do not understand. 

39 mit Iswi, d.h. Jesus, begleitet ist. 

40 Lasst die ... jetzt gehen. 

41 1 Timothy 6, v 7: For we brought nothing into the world, and we can take nothing out of it. v.10 ... for the love 
of money is a root of all kinds of evil. 
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The shadows were lengthening, so we set off to Bagowaddi, a little village 1 hour to the East, which 
lies in a fertile valley between two ranges of hills. The Goddess Dewamma, who rides on a lion, had to 
give us accommodation. 

Dec. 31 st [p.198] 

As the village is small, with only 200 people, we had little opportunity to preach - but the day was not 
empty. This evening we went 3 hours to the North-East to the little market town Hiriawoddatti, which 
is the last in the Sirhatti District. The path led us over and between some sizeable ranges of hills, the 
Capatgebirge. 

Jan. 1 st 1842 

A number of sick people came looking for help for long-standing problems. Brother Muller prepared a 
plaster for one who had a serious ulcer on his foot, using resin, wax and oil, which the people had to 
obtain for us. As soon as we had listened to one, others came, with all kinds of problems. It is true of 
these people both in body and soul, as the prophet Isaiah said [of his people], "From the sole of your 
foot to the top of your head there is no soundness - only wounds and welts and open sores ... " 42 . 

We had plenty of visitors to whom we could distribute the Word verbally and in writing. In the 
afternoon another person came with a badly infected foot. After we had given him advice, I started a 
discussion with the people who had collected. I took the tract with the title Antja nayja tirwike, that is, 
"The Last Judgement". I started by asking the people questions about the title, to see if they 
understood it. I had to start by clarifying the first word, Antja, "end". They understood nayja titwike 
more quickly, and said it meant witscharane, that is, "investigation". I did not stick to the tract any 
longer but preached freely on the content of the Gospels. They listened attentively. 

In the evening we left Hiriawodatti and continued to Dambala, 2 hours further North, where we 
wanted to spend Sunday. The Capat range, which ends near Gadak and Malasamudra, was on our left, 
and a wide, fertile plain, mostly planted with cotton, on our right. In Dambala there is quite a large 
fortress, whose stone walls are still in fairly good condition. In the middle of the fortifications is a 
palace, the best paid of which escaped the destroyer's hand, and now serves as a travellers' bungalow. 
We are now in possession of it, as long as we stay here. 

Jan 2 nd 

In our fortress we arc somewhat separated from the people, but we had visitors nevertheless. Some 
lived in Dambala itself, and others were from the villages around. They had to come to Dambala, to 
pay their taxes 43 . In the morning there was a friendly group from Omatschki, 6 hours to the north, who 
listened attentively. 

After they had gone a respectable lingayat came, accompanied by a brahmin. We had a long 
disputation about gods, the true God and the origins of evil. He went away defeated, but not won over. 

One of his criticisms was that he could not see God. I said, "You cannot see him with your eyes, 
because He is a spirit, but you can feel His presence within you, because He speaks to you. Is there not 
a voice within you that punishes you when you have done something wrong, or encourages you, when 
you should do something good?" He said, "That is true", and I said, "But you do not listen to that 
voice, but are driven by your fleshly desires." Here the brahmin joined in, and asked, "Doesn’t God 
drive us to both good and evil actions? After all, we have no swatantra (freedom)". I said, "No. Only 
the good within you is God, not the evil. Where else can the bad conscience come from after you have 
done something wrong, or the satisfaction when you have done right? It is the Devil who tempts you 
to do evil, and you listen to him." They said, "Why does God allow that? Why doesn't he destroy 
Satan?" I said, "That has happened. Jesus Christ has come and conquered him and destroyed all his 
works. If someone believes in Jesus the Devil has no power over him, but he can overcome the Devil. 


42 Isaiah 1,6: 6 From the sole of your foot to the top of your head there is no soundness — only wounds and 
welts and open sores, not cleansed or bandaged or soothed with oil. 

43 Dambala was a subsidiary administrative centre - an unteroberamtei. 
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But the Devil has power over those who do not believe, and directs them according to his will." They 
had no argument aga/nst that. 

In the evening the official, the Unteroberamtmann, came with his assistants, who were mostly 
brahmins. I talked to them about the fortress and the palace, which had been erected earlier at great 
expense and were now destroyed. I continued, "It is so with all the magnificence of this world. The 
wealthy will become poor, and the poor rich. And since everything in this world is so uncertain, we 
should not give our hearts to riches, but seek the unchangeable Kingdom of Heaven" 44 . After I had 
said some things about justice and judgement, they asked leave to go 

Jan 3 rd 

The missionaries went North-West, towards Betgeri, spending one day in Lakundi 45 - a place with 
quite a large area, but more ruins than inhabited houses. Essig comments that there are really very 
few places in India where there are no traces of destruction. 

Jan 4 th - 5 th 

We arrived in Betgeri at sunrise, and almost found our deal - Brothers Hiller and Irion still in bed. Our 
Brothers and the candidates for baptism were all very happy to see us, because we had both spent 
some time there earlier. We stayed in Betgeri from Tuesday to Thursday (Epiphany). We were very 
happy to see the people being instructed in the faith, and especially about the two schools, which have 
170 boys. Brother Hiller spends all day with his builders, who work much better when the boss is there 
than when they are alone. The house should be ready by Easter, so that the two deal - brothers will be 
released from their present prison. 

Jan 6 th 

In the evening we said farewell and went to Frey and Stanger in Malasamudra, 1.5 hours South-West 
of Betgeri. Frey is nearly finished with building. They are already living in the house, which is very 
pleasant. Brother Frey is reasonably healthy and is full of hope. Five shepherds’ families and two 
young men are ready to come to him, so that we can believe that things will go well with the colony. 
There is still reason to hope for some of the people from Bentur. Abraham, who was baptised in 
January 1841, enjoys the respect of the shepherds, and goes from time to time to try and recruit 
people. 

Jan 7 th 

Brother Frey had been planning to visit Dharwar and Hubli, to bring the rest of his possessions from 
Hubli to Malasamudra, so he decided to come with us. Today we went to Bentur, 2.5 hours West. The 
people who have been influenced by the Gospel welcomed us, and treated us in such a manner that we 
could really feel at home. Of course many of the seeds sown by Brother Frey and others will sprout in 
their own time, but at the moment everything is fairly quiet. We spent the night in Bentur. 

Jan 8 th -10 th 

On the 8 th we went to Bandowara where we two, who had no horses, spent the middle of the day 
before going on to Hubli. I spent Sunday with the Brothers in Hubli. As Supper lent me his little horse, 
I was able to ride to Dharwar with Frey on Jan 10th. What a joy it was to see our Mission House after 
8 weeks’ absence! The day after I got back I visited our English school and the Kannada school I am 
now responsible for. My pupils gave me a great Salam (greeting), and grown up Hindus I knew 
greeted me in a friendly way and asked me where I had been for so long. May the Ford our God be 
friendly towards us and further the work of our hands! 

Johann Christian Essig 


44 There is a pun here in German: so sollten wir Menschen nicht wiser Herz an deni Reichtum hdngen, sondern 
das unbewegliche Reich des Himmels suchen. 

45 Lakkundi is described in "Wikipedia" (referred to on July 14th 2013) as having more than 50 temples and 
being a great centre of Chalukya art. 
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Appx. F Extracts from a report from Johannes Layer, dated 21 st March 1842 on a 
journey north and north-east of Dharwar 46 

[Layer's journey covered a limited area to the north and north-east of Dharwar, where he visited 35 
towns, villages and hamlets. He writes that the Gospel had been preached in the larger towns of the 
area, but not yet in the numerous villages and hamlets. It is now the missionaries' task to go to the 
''hedgerows” to invite the people to the Lord's feast 47 .] 

Feb 7 th - 14 th 

During this week Layer covered a distance that would have been only "four hours' journey" in a 
straight line. He went North and stayed in Lakmapur, Jadawada, Betgeri (a different Betgeri from that 
where the mission station was), and Doddawada. At the beginning of his account, he describes 
reactions to his preaching which proved to be typical for the whole journey: 

In these four places [the first he visited] I found people very sympathetic to my preaching about the 
uselessness [Nichtigkeit] of idols and about the one true God, who must be worshipped. But this was 
not the case with preaching about Jesus Christ. People listened, and even nodded occasionally, but 
with little emotional participation. This experience was repeated, with few variations, almost every 
day. One reason for this - among others, is that the teaching of Christ and his reconciliation 
[Versdlmung] is something totally new and unheard-of, so it seems to be a kind of fable, whereas the 
idea that idols are powerless has already been asserted here and there by wise Hindus, and has to some 
extent become known among the people. This means that our teaching about idols and the true God 
already has a point of contact with existing ideas - which is not the case with preaching about Christ. 

Layer continues by saying that the Incarnation is something that cannot be understood simply by 
reading, or by human reasoning, but only by believers - but nevertheless, the idea of a Saviour God 
who came in human form, and now sits on the Throne of Heaven, meets the needs of human beings - 
particularly simple, uneducated people - much better than just teaching them about an invisible 
God. He writes [p.204]: 

It often happened that after I had shown people the way from dead idols to the living God, they would 
say dejectedly, "So we should pray to emptiness." It was as though someone had suddenly taken away 
all support from them and sent them into the wide world without a guide. That gave the opportunity I 
wanted, to move on to telling them about the revelation, to which we must hold fast, that God 
appeared as a human being and a servant. Thus the little ship of their faith, which had been cast adrift, 
was given an anchor that they could, as it were, hold on to. I often noticed that this gave people a good 
deal of satisfaction. It was as though a star had appeared on the horizon in the darkness of night. 

Layer spent two nights in Betgeri (a different place from that where the Mission station was), lodging 
in a temple. A lot of people came to hear him speak, and were generally very well-behaved and 
friendly - especially the many weavers. He preached so much that he became hoarse, and found that 
sucking sugar cane was a good remedy. As he was leaving, he had an encouraging experience 
[p.205]: 

Just before I left the town I went along a side-alley, and through the door of a house I saw a group of 
men sitting around someone who was reading from a tract I had given him. There was a lively 
conversation about Jesus Christ. Whether they were laughing at what they heard, or just talking about 
it, I do not know - but I was happy to know that the tract was being read and Christ was being made 
known. 


46 Magazin fur die neueste Geschichte der evangelischen Missions- und Bibelgesellschaften 1842, 2nd Quarter, 
Appendix F, pp. 202 - 229 

47 Luke 14:23: And the lord said unto the servant, "Go out into the highways and hedges, and compel them to 
come in, that my house may be filled". 
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Layer spent the next two nights in Doddawada 48 , staying in the spacious Hanuman temple, which was 
shaded all day by a Neem tree opposite the entrance. Many people came to hear him preach there, and 
were mostly very friendly and attentive - especially some of the weavers. However, there was a stout 
lingayat priest, who settled down, looking scornful, on the wall that surrounded the Neem tree. A 
number of village notables joined him. Layer writes: 

I knew I would not be able to accomplish much in the presence of such a leader. Looking to God, I 
pulled myself together and resolved - in spite of the resistance I expected - to give the crowd the main 
message about the counsels of God. I succeeded easily during a two-hour discourse, because the priest 
was totally apathetic and also ignorant, so he hardly reacted, apart from occasionally saying "yes" or 
"no" and making a few mean jokes or asking irrelevant questions because he was embarrassed. It did 
me good to see some people among those standing round us who were much more attentive and 
enquiring, than the priest. I appealed to his heart at the end, but without making any apparent 
impression. As I left, everyone began to praise me loudly for the way I had kept calm - they had no 
idea what an inner struggle it had needed! 

On my first day here I had a visit from the Moslem priest of the village, who wanted to arrange a visit 
the next day, when he would demonstrate to me that some of my teaching was wrong, on the basis of 
an Indian tract against Christianity written in ?Hindi 49 .1 invited him cheerfully, although I was half 
afraid that I was not really sufficiently prepared to deal with a Moslem who was a good disputer 
[Disputirer ], as this man appeared to be. 

The priest came as arranged, with some other Moslems. There was a wide-ranging discussion [pp. 
206-207], in which Layer read various passages of the New Testamen t to refute their arguments. For 
example, they asked why the Christians did not accept that Mohammed was the Comforter announced 
by Jesus, and Layer pointed out that Jesus had been speaking about a Comforter who would come at 
the time of His death, and not 600 years later. The priest had no answer, but did not want to agree, or 
to listen to the account of the fulfilment of this promise at Pentecost, which Layer read from Acts 2. 

The group finally left -friendlier that when they arrived. Layer then returns to an incident on the 
previous evening: 

It was Saturday - the day when Hanuman is worshipped. At dusk the man in charge of the daily 
worship came to me and asked if I would allow him to perform "palanquin service" for the god. I 
asked what was involved, and he explained that he and another man carried a small figure of the god 
around the temple in a palanquin, with drumming, music and a temple dancer [eine offentliche Dime ] 
in front. It would last an hour. I said, "That is a terrible kind of worship, which should never be carried 
out - and I forbid it, as long as I am here, because I do not want the noise to disturb my sleep." The 
man was satisfied. Then I asked what wages the dancing girl got for her services. He said that the ruler 
of the place had given her some pieces of land for which she did not have to pay tax. I asked the 
palanquin-carrier what reward he would have, and he said, "Nothing". I asked why he did it, when he 
got nothing out of it, and he said, "If I don't do it, the god will make me suffer afterwards." I asked, 
"How?" and he said, "He gives me stomach-aches, and causes my sister-in-law all kinds of aches and 
pains". I said, "Very well. Leave out the ceremony tonight and tell me in the morning how Hanuman 
plagued you - and I'll give him a reprimand". He said the god was frightened of me, and as long as I 
was there he would keep quiet, but, "Once you have left he will say, 'Why didn’t you carry out the 
palanquin service the day before yesterday?', and punish me." The man seemed quite convinced of all 
this. How benighted! 

Feb. 14 th - March 8 th 

Layer then proceeded South-east (for a distance of 8 hours' journey), through a shallow valley across 
the Deccan plateau to Nolguncl [Nilguild?] which is 7 hours East of Dharwar. There was a stream 
running through the valley, but it was much reduced or even dried up. The valley was densely 
populated, with villages close together. Most of the villagers were farmers, either lingayats or 
members of the shepherd caste. 


48 Missions-Magazin 1843, 4 th Quarter, p. 105. In the summary of the same journey in the station report this 
place is described as a Dschagirdar village. 

9 It is not clear what language - the original has "hindostanische Tractat"; it may have been in Hindi. 
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The area had black, fertile soil. The main crops were cotton, wheat and various Indian grain crops, 
especially "Indian corn" 50 - which Layer says was by far the most important foodstuff in inland India. 
The weather had been unusual - a good monsoon in 1841 had been followed by a lot of rain late in the 
season, so the yield was poor and the prices started to rise. However, because the soil was so wet, 
after the harvest the corn sprouted again from the roots and there was a second harvest. Thus various 
prophecies were proved wrong - first, that of the astrologers who had prophesied only light rains, and 
secondly the general expectation of shortages and high prices. 

Layer travelled through the countryside preaching in every village. 

[p. 210] The first hamlet I visited was Jedehalli. To my joy, I found people ready to accept what I had 
to offer. Several members of the goldsmiths' caste agreed readily that the worship of idols was vanity, 
and said they had said good-bye to their deities - except Fire and Water, to which they occasionally 
prayed because they were essential to their livelihood. Flowever, they even admitted that this was also 
useless. They also agreed with the sermon about Christ and His taking away of sin through his 
sacrifice. I gave one of them, who could read well, a Gospel and several tracts. This would be an 
appropriate place to comment that during the whole journey I met a lot of wide-awake people among 
the goldsmiths who were willing to listen to the Gospel. 

I do not know exactly how this caste worships, but their religion seems simpler than that of many 
groups. The person they depend on is called Manappa. Some of them see him as the highest god 
himself, though others think he is simply one of his incarnations. Manappa is said to have lived 300 
years ago in Takschmeschwara, 12 hours South-East of Dharwar. Fie taught the worship of one God, 
did many miracles, and regarded caste differences as unimportant. I have read some fragments of the 
kalagncmas (prophecies) which arc ascribed to him, and they please me more than any others. The fact 
that they contain a lot of Flindi words, while the other kalagnanas are purely in Old Kannada, 
indicates to me that probably Manappa had had contact with Mahommedans and had borrowed many 
ideas from them. Fie is also especially one of those who "our" Kalagnana people read a lot. I have 
often enquired about the shastra which is supposed to contain his story and his teachings, but no-one 
in this region seems to have a copy. 

The village used to belong to a lingayat, and contained a memorial to his family, which Layer 
described in some detail. A 4-foot wall surrounded a square structure 15 feet high and 40 square feet 
in area. This contained a room with all kinds of stone decorations, in which there was a figure of 
Basappa. On top was a second storey, also around 15 feet high, shaped like a sugar-loaf The whole 
was made of a durable stone, very well worked. The whole of the ou tside was covered with reliefs of 
figures from Hindu mythology -for example, Shiva and his wife riding on an ox, with Shiva's arm 
round P ary ad's neck. On the west side there were catyings that Layer considered extremely indecent. 

Layer spent the next days preaching - on the whole, he was encouraged by finding willing lisetners. In 
a village called Schankereschikoppa he was so tired of the dust and smoke that filled the village that 
he decided to go for a walk in the fields, and asked one of the people who had been with him to show 
him a nice path. [ p.212] 

Fie came with me, and while we were still in the village he told me that there was a deity nearby that 
was not made by human hands, like the ones I had been preaching about, but had come straight down 
from Tschewara (the Lord) in Fleaven. Fie said this with a laugh, indicating that while others might 
believe this, he did not. I said, "I must see this deity!" We hurried to the place. The temple was only a 
poor hut with a little door made of woven bamboos. As it was evening, it was closed. 

An old lingayat priest was sitting on the ground in front of the hut. I asked him the name of the deity 
and he said it was Malescha (he belongs to Shiva's family). I asked, "When did this deity come down 
from heaven?", and the priest answered "Who knows!" As I asked to see the deity he brought a light 
and opened the door. A lot of people collected in front of the hut. The idol was made of clay, only 


50 Probably sorghum or millet - not maize. 
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about 8 inches high, and with a silver face. I asked if I could touch the idol and the priest said, "You 
can if you like". So I touched the figure, and asked it loudly to speak, or to show in some other way 
that it was alive. Naturally, there was no voice and no response. 

Layer than moved outside the temple and began to preach on the theme that it was absurd to believe 
that a deaf, dumb and lifeless object was a deity descended from heaven. 

Everybody applauded loudly. The whole affair had a theatrical element - one could either laugh or cry 
- because the old priest burst out into the loudest applause, shouting, "Shiva, Shiva! Shiva!" or "Hara, 
Hara, Hara! 51 " every time I finished a sentence. With every sentence he raised his voice, and I raised 
mine. 

"Ah!" I sighed, "these simple people! If their fathers had told them about Jesus Christ they would 
honour him, at least outwardly, as they now honour Malescha. Lord, when will you build Zion?" As I 
noticed that the old man was very poor I gave him a few coins [ Kreuzer ] and advised him strongly 
from then on to pray to the God I had told him about. But as he earns his living by serving Malescha it 
is hardly to be hoped that he will ever leave him. 

Layer stayed in Kalle and then in Karpur. 

In Karpur my message was well accepted everywhere. A lot of women came to listen, but they soon 
ran off, saying to those that were approaching that I was teaching that one should worship, "Only the 
god up there". To hear more seemed to be too much for their minds, which hardly ever rose above 
their bodily needs. Here, too, a goldsmith came to me, and began of his own accord to say what he 
thought about Hanuman. "What does that wretch over there give us? The good-for-nothing puts us to a 
lot of expense, but does not show us how we can get anything in return." There was also a woman 
with her eight-year-old daughter. The child was crying loudly with stomach pain. They hoped the 
deity would help, and the girl prostrated herself in front of him, while her mother and other women 
made puja to win his favour. I talked to them, but they did not listen. I was sorry that I had no suitable 
medicine with me. The god was not listening. As they were making more and more noise, and no rapid 
help could be expected from the damp ground, I ordered the old mother to take the girl home and give 
her hot milk, and things like that. She went off, promising she would. 

On the 18 th and 19 th I was in Hongal, a village with several thousand people. The village head was 
very polite, and there were hardly any complaints about my preaching. However, there was a lingayat 
priest who was very obstinate in that he would not admit that the Jangamas, lingayat beggar-monks, 
were no greater than other men born of women. In the lingayat books, these beggars - who are usually 
extremely ignorant - are described as incarnations of Shiva. One of their most important books, the 
Akhandischwara watschana - word of the indivisible Lord - says therefore, "If you see a Jangama, 
know that Shiva has come to you in the form of a Jangama". Lurther, "If any person does not believe 
that Shiva came to earth in the form of a Jangama in order to remove the sins of the whole world 52 , 
then you should not set foot in his homestead or look upon his face." 

The ignorant people really do look upon these beggars as higher beings. However, when one points 
out to them the evidence against this idea - which is only too obvious - it is only seldom that someone 
comes to their defence. But the listener today was evidently a strict lingayat, and would not give in at 
all. Among others, he quoted the sloka “Lay am Brahma, Lay am Vischnu, Lay am Devendraha " That 
means, "Destruction to Brahma! Destruction to Vishnu! Destruction to Devendra!" (Devendra is 
presented as the master of the 33 million subsidiary gods.) I said that was well and good, but he had 
forgotten to say "Layam Shiva! Destruction to Shiva!" That did not please him, for Shiva, he said, is 
the true God. I pointed out that Shiva's character and behaviour were no better then those of the other 
gods. He said "Good-bye". 


51 Another of Shiva's names - it means, "the destroyer" 

52 Original, "der Entsiindigung der ganzen Welt wegen". 
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On the 19 th , which was market day, Layer stood in front of the stall belonging to a friendly 
clothes-seller, and preached to a very attentive and appreciative crowd. Up to this point the villages 
he had visited had all been on the left bank of the river. On Feb. 20 th , however, he crossed over to the 
first village on the right bank. The village head was very helpful, but "one of the most inapproachable 
disputers I had ever met among the lingayats". It was altogether the least fruitful visit on the whole 
journey. Layer spoke to several groups of farmers, but they were all unfriendly - which surprised him, 
because up till then he had always found farmers ready to welcome his message. He did not know if it 
was because the village head had influenced them. He did find that the members of the lowest caste, 
the Holeru, were friendly, and "seemed to consider it an honour that I had not been afraid to come into 
their alley-way, which people generally avoided". 

After this, Layer left the river for a time, and went for two hours to the south-west, to spend three days 
in Aminabhavi, a large village only two hours from Dharwar. He had a pleasant stay, living in a 
spacious temple, where he had a lot of visitors who stayed long enough for him to preach in some 
detail, and who were mostly very ready to listen. They said themselves that Christianity would 
certainly spread generally in India - because their books also said that everyone must become as one. 
The people asked repeatedly for a school, and Layer did not definitely refuse. He writes that he had a 
good discussion with the village head, who was a very intelligent Jain, a goldsmith by profession: 

[p.217] Finally, the goldsmith said, "All that you have said is true and good, but the Christians commit 
one great sin - they kill animals and eat the meat". I pointed out that God had given us permission to 
do this, and also that even those who eat no meat kill innumerable tiny creatures when they eat and 
drink. He agreed that these things were not so important - God chiefly sees a pious heart. He told the 
following story to illustrate this: 

"In the olden days there was a brahmin who showed off to the people by performing puja all day in 
every possible way in a Shiva-Temple. In the same village there was a shepherd, whose daily 
occupation was to go into the fields and shoot birds etc for himself and his family. Whenever he was 
successful he went straight into the temple - not even stopping to take off his shoes - and laid the meat 
in front of the god, with genuine piety and respect. Then he went home to eat it. One day Shiva and 
Parvati came to the temple in an invisible form, to watch their worshippers. Parvati asked Shiva why 
he looked on the shepherd with favour, whereas he took no notice of the holy brahmin who 
worshipped him all day. Shiva said, 'You will soon see why, and what the difference is in the piety of 
the two of them.' 

"When the brahmin next came into the temple, Shiva caused the temple to be so shaken that it seemed 
as though it would collapse. When the brahmin realised what was happening he immediately stopped 
his worship and fled from the temple to save his own life, leaving his god behind. A little later, the 
shepherd came, and as he stood before the god, Shiva caused the same vibrations as before. The 
shepherd - unlike the brahmin - said to himself, 'Even if I die, that is not important, as long as the god 
is rescued'. So he stretched himself over the god, to protect him. So it was clear to Parvati why Shiva 
did not give his blessing to the sanctimonious brahmin, but to the truly pious shepherd - even though 
he ate meat." 

Layer then went East again, back to the river, and stayed in a little village on the right bank called 
Aheti. He did not have many listeners, because the people were busy in their fields, but he did have an 
interesting conversation with the very intelligent village head and the local astrologer: 

[p. 219] The astrologer was most astonished when I told him that we do not worry in the least about 
the courses of the stars or about good or bad days - we consider all days to be equally good. He 
enjoyed my explanation of how eclipses of the sun and moon occur, and other snippets of 
geographical information. 

On Feb. 26 th Layer went to Serur, on the other side of the river. He gave books to some schoolboys 
who had already come to him the evening before to ask for some. He found many people who already 
knew something about his message from the schoolmaster, who had heard him speaking in Hongal. 
Layer enjoyed having an opportunity to take his teaching a step further. 

Layer spent the next two days, 27 th -28 th February, in the little town ofMorop on the right bank. This 
town of about 5000 inhabitants had already been visited several times by missionaries - or residents 
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had been to Dharwar and heard the Basel missionaries there. So many people, including brahmins, 
knew something of his teaching already. A lot of people on the streets listened to him, and he also had 
lively and friendly discussions with the many visitors to one of the temples. Several times, the temple 
was completely full for two hours. Layer writes about his preaching in some detail: 

On these visits, to make sure I include all the important points, I make use of the small missionary 
sermon - three quarto pages long - that I wrote in the early days of the journey. I read it and explain it, 
and after digressions to respond to the listeners' arguments [ Streitausscheweifungen ] I return to it. 

It starts with the sentence that Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva arc not true gods, since they do not possess 
the attributes of a true God. These attributes are then named, just as you find them in some Hindu 
books. The holiness and the sinlessness of God are emphasised. (Luckily you hardly ever meet 
objections to the naming of these attributes). Then I show from the stories about these gods that they 
do not possess the characteristics of true gods, and that they are thus fictitious [ erdichtete ] gods. Then 
I go on to say that if these gods are "untruths" [Liige], the images of them cannot reflect the truth 
either. I expound this further, and then go on to say that sin has clouded human reason so that the 
knowledge of the true God has been lost. Following this the clever people [die Weisen ] of this world 
have created fables about deities as they fancied. 

I follow that by repeating a short description of the perfection of the most high God, who alone is to be 
worshipped. But, I continue, you can only recognise Him truly and receive His grace through His 
revelation in the flesh, through His son Jesus Christ. I follow this with the history of Christ; the 
reasons for it and its consequences for those who believe in it. I end with a statement of the need for, 
and the appropriateness of, a Saviour like Christ, and an exhortation to believe in Him. 

This prepared speech is written in a language ordinary people can understand. It has been immensely 
useful all the way along my journey. When I see that the people in front of me will stay for a good 
long time, I insert many other things. If not, I simply read the text, only adding a remark here or there. 

The brahmins who were listening wanted to talk about the transmigration of souls - a matter that I 
usually leave on one side, because I have always found it leads to fruitless discussion, and because it is 
also directly disproved by positive teachings in the Holy Scriptures that we preach. One of my main 
arguments is usually that nobody ever remembers anything about his earlier lives - and it is hard to 
believe that a human mind could totally forget such a revolutionary change. However, our Munshi 
once undermined this argument by pointing out that after you awake from sleep you have no idea what 
happened during the night, so that the mind might not know about an earlier incarnation. 

The listeners made another point that produced a lively discussion, which was that God causes people 
to do both good and evil. I silenced them by pointing out that if you try to combine that assumption 
with the holiness of God, and the existing moral order in the world, you will be entangled in endless 
contradictions. If God has irrevocably determined that this person shall steal, this one shall be a 
murderer, etc, what right have human beings to punish criminals? Their actions are godly, and anyone 
who punishes them is punishing God Himself. If we are all nothing but machines, how can God be 
acting justly when he punishes us in hell? And what is the use of all the Vedas and Shastras and 
priests; what use is it to give instruction, and to worship? It is all nothing but the juggling of a strolling 
player! 

It is astonishing that such devilish teaching has found such wide acceptance. It is really a master¬ 
stroke of the old seipent, because why should anyone who believes in this teaching make any effort to 
lead a virtuous life, and who will struggle to go through the narrow gate? 53 

The journey con tinued with preaching in the villages of Kungola, Belal, Hanasi and Sirkola, where the 
number of people who came to listen was large considering the size of the villages. 

In the first village [Hanasi] I lodged, as I often did, in a temple dedicated to the goddess Dewamma, 
who is always made of wood, and like Durga, who usually stands at her side, she is much feared. The 
temple servants arc always the carpenters who arc responsible for creating these images; their houses 
are never far from the temple. I had some long conversations with the 60 year-old carpenter who was 


53 Matthew 7:14: ... strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, which leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it. 
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always with me in the temple. I warned him several times, in the evening of his life, to turn to the true 
God and ask Jesus Christ to forgive his sins. He listened willingly, and said, among other things, "This 
Dewamma that we carpenters make gives us nothing - indeed, it sometimes looks as though she 
punishes us for having made her, and says, 'You good-for-nothing people; because you have made me 
and then worship me, I punish you with poverty'." In spite of that, this carpenter will undoubtedly go 
on worshipping her as he always has. 

Hanasi has a great many temples for such a small place; there were several around the village, and 
where I lodged there were three large temples in good condition. The villagers said that pious families 
had built them in earlier times. The desire to do great service to a deity through good works, and thus 
to obtain grace, drives many non-christians to make sacrifices such as have few parallels among 
Christians. This happens today, not only in the past. It is not uncommon for a man whose entire 
possessions amount to 3-4,000 Rp. to donate 1,000 Rp. to build a temple. I came upon such a case in 
another village, Sirkola. I was going for a walk in the evening, and came upon an open space where a 
handsome wooden temple was being built. After I had made a few remarks, for instance that God does 
not live in temples made by human hands, I asked who was paying for this one. An elderly farmer 
sitting nearby was pointed out to me. He seemed to be thoroughly enjoying the way people were 
loudly praising his good works. His clothing and his whole appearance showed that he was doing this 
out of a surplus of resources that Christians would not regard as a surplus at all. May some of those 
who worship the Lord Jesus in Germany and Switzerland soon feel driven to build in His name in 
Malasamudra, Mangalore and, as it becomes necessary, in our other stations. 

On March 3 ,d Layer went to the village of Dschaur, where he had various conversations; of the 
various villages he visited on the journey, he considered that this was the one with the most educated 
and intelligent men. One of the people he met was a man from the Kalagnana group in Bentur. 

He was very pleased to see me, and repeated the contents of our preaching to the other listeners in very 
well-chosen words, adding that it corresponded to the teaching of the Kalagnana. 

On March 4 th Layer was in a fairly large village called Hebbal. It belonged to a native ruler, but at 
present it was owned by a banker from Dharwar as security for funds he had advanced. 54 In the 
afternoon the banker summoned Layer to see him in his office. 

I set off, with my New Testament under my arm. The banker indicated to me that he did not want to 
hear anything; he only wanted to ask me whether I had a second pair of spectacles like mine. (When I 
have to face dust and bright sun I protect my eyes with blue-tinted spectacles.) After I had told him I 
had no spectacles for him, I could see that he wanted me to leave at once. However, I said that it was 
my calling to say something both to rich and poor about the saving of their souls, so I requested his 
attention for a few minutes. A lot of people had arrived. My request was granted, though only because 
they did not want to be too impolite. As I left, I thanked the Lord that I had been given an opportunity 
to preach His name, in spite of the boundless indifference and deep inner resistance I had met with. As 
I left, the banker even asked me for some books for his boys, and for his sister, who could read and 
understand Mahratti. That was one of only two occasions on my journey when I encounterd a woman 
reader. The other was a temple prostitute in Bettigheri who asked for books in Kannada. 

On March 5 th Layer continued to the large but very poor village of Alagodi. The Gauda was a 
lingayat, who was very helpful. He had met the missionaries when he came to Dharwar to pay his 
taxes. He had heard them preach, and Layer was pleased to discover he had remembered a good deal. 
The people were mainly of the shepherd caste, occupied with farming. 

On March 6 th I rode 55 to the hamlet Kasakolu very early. On the threshing floor in front of the village I 
preached about the true God and Jesus Christ to about 25 astonished farmers. I then continued to the 


54 This is not further explained. 

55 This is the first time riding is mentioned on this journey - up to now Layer seemed to be moving on foot. 
However, many of the missionaries in this area did own horses, or borrowed them from time to time. 
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little village of Schanawade, where I spent the day and had plenty of opportunities to offer my wares. 
In the evening, while I was walking around looking for people to listen to me, I came by chance into 
the shepherds' alleyway. I found a few men, and about 15 women who had just come back from the 
cotton harvest and lifted their burdens off their heads. I addressed them briefly, telling them that if 
they wanted to go to heaven they must leave their idols and serve the God in Heaven. Twenty paces 
further on I found a similar group and stood still again and repeated my speech. "But", said a poor 
shepherd's wife, "we cannot see the All-Highest, and that is why our ancestors made these images." I 
said, "That is true, but he is nevertheless all around us. Look at the way the wind moves the leaves of 
the frees, though you cannot see it." She said, "Yes, but who has such a faith so firm that they can hold 
fast to something that they cannot see?" I said, "You must pray: 'Oh, Almighty God, give me faith', 
and then you will be given it." She said that was true. I thought, "Someone who talks like this must 
surely have thought about these things already. So even among these poor shepherd women there are 
some in whom the Spirit of God has not failed to bear witness." 56 

On the morning of March 7 th I went on to Nalgund, preaching in a hamlet on the way. I spent the next 
day there. In Nalgund, the little river valley I had been following joins the Benne stream, which comes 
from the South-West. Nalgund has 5-6,000 inhabitants and has often been visited by myself and other 
Basel missionaries. I therefore expected a less favourable reception 57 , and was astonished that in the 
two days I was there I had so many, and such benevolent, listeners. Surprisingly, two groups of 
brahmins tolerated hearing from me that Brahma, Vishnu, Shiva, Krishna and the others arc simply 
fictitious deities, because they evidently have characteristics that are at odds with the characteristics of 
the All-Highest, and that Jesus Christ alone is worthy to be an avatar (incarnation) of the All-Highest. 
Even though they did not agree with me with total conviction, the fact that they had no answer to my 
preaching must have given them cause to think and reflect, and have shown them that our preaching is 
not simply built on sand |eine Sandgebaiide ]. 58 

The next day was market day, and the Lord strengthened me in preaching the Gospel forcefully for 
two hours to big, big groups of listeners. I enjoyed meeting an elderly but very intelligent lingayat, a 
businessman I knew from previous visits. When I said that it was also written in their books that we 
must all become one herd with one shepherd 59 , he laughed heartily and said in front of the whole 
crowd, "Let it be so". 

[p.226] On March 9 th I set off to Betgeri, which was still 7 hours away. I stopped for the day in the 
village of Imrapur. On the way, I found two men and a woman on their way home from the market in 
Nalgund sitting by a Basappa image that was standing by the path under a thorn-bush. I talked to them 
about the uselessness of idols. The woman answered that she had heard what I said yesterday, and my 
words were true. I soon found out that she had been in contact with our Kalagnanas from Bentur. We 
walked on together for half an hour, during which I praised Jesus Christ and said that the time must 
come when His Name would be worshipped everywhere on earth. The woman asked me when this 
beautiful time would come? I said this time was now beginning, and they all seemed happy that there 
was some hope of better days. 

If only one did not have to fear - with reason - that this joy is similar to that of so many lukewarm 
Christians who are looking forward to the approaching 1000-year Kingdom 60 , mainly because they 
hope to be freed of the burden of debts and taxes! But this fear did not stop me being heartily pleased 


57 The word used is "giinstig"-, favourable, advantageous, propitious etc. Layer presumably means that he had 
expected fewer people to come out of curiosity - or perhaps that he thinks opposition to the missionaries may 
have been developing - possibly after the failure of the missionaries to do what the Kalagnana people had 
hoped. 

58 Matthew c.7 vv.24-27. 

59 John 10:16: And I have other sheep that are not of this fold. I must bring them also, and they will listen to my 
voice. So there will be one flock, one shepherd. 

60 A belief expressed among some Christians, primarily derived from the book of Revelation, that there will be a 
Golden Age or Paradise on Earth where Christ will reign prior to the final judgment and future eternal state. 
Some pietists in the early 19 th century believed the time was close. 
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to hear these remarks. Who can know whether these simple people, once the Gospel has come nearer 
to them, may not go infinitely further than those lukewarm Christians. Incidentally, one can of course 
be happy about getting rid of poverty and debt - but only when that is not the main reason for joy. 

When I arrived in Impramur I preached to a group of lingayats. One of them, a young Mango 61 , was 
the most bitter opponent I encountered on the whole journey. I could not do anything with him, 
although I made a great effort to be friendly. Some of the people standing around said I was right. 
Afterwards, I had to take to my bed for the rest of the day, suffering in my stomach and my head - 
probably because during this argument I was standing in the hot sun for a long time. 

Layer spent March 10 th in Hombcda. People were friendly, but as he was still feeling unwell he moved 
on to Betgeri on March 11 th , where he was again among his fellow-missionaries. This was the end of 
the missionary journey. To sum it up, Layer adds two final points: 

1. He distributed about 30 portions of Holy Scripture in Kannada, Mahratti and Hindi, and about 600 
tracts in Kannada and Mahratti. In villages where the missionaries could seldom go he gave little 
tracts even to those who only knew the alphabet - in the hope that this would speed up the process of 
"learning to read our writings". Many people who could read wanted something more substantial, and 
often asked for larger tracts or books of the New Testament. Layer regrets not having, "a larger tract 
to give to intelligent men". Such a tract would help to arouse interest, and nourish the desire to find 
out more - and help to push out, "heathen books". 

2. It is very striking, in con trast to the first years when the missionaries were in Dharwar, what a lot of 
people are acquainted with the Christian message, from hearing visiting missionaries and from 
reading. Layer writes, “Our preaching is in everyone’s mouths [wird Volksgesprdch ]. Its content has 
become paid of what people narrate to each other [ Volkserzdhlungen ].” 

Although his "missionary journey" was finished, before he went back to Dharwar, Layer made a visit 
to look at the new mission "colony" on the outskirts of the village of Malasamudra. He went there on 
March 14 th with Matthias Hall. When Layer saw the new mission house, which he liked very much, he 
prayed earnestly that this ven ture would succeed. He found it a very suitable place for the colony - 
there were a lot of empty fields, and there was some very fertile soil. In the village of Malasamudra he 
observed that the sugar cane in the Gaucla's garden was the finest he had seen anywhere on his 
journey. He commented that the members of the colony - who had heard the Gospel only recently - 
were not as far advanced as the people in Betgeri, but there were some enthusiastic workers: 

Old Abraham is a real gift from God - he works, and organises, and shows the way. Joseph, the 
labourer, is also very nice and spends a lot of time talking to the people. Who would have thought that 
an old heathen could learn to have such joy in "The lamb of God, who bears the sins of the world" as 
Abraham did when I read St John’s Gospel to them. 

In any case I believe, dear Director, that you would rejoice at the way Malasamudra has 
stalled as a mission colony. 

On March 15 th Layer set off to return to Dharwar. He stayed in Bentur on the way, and spent an hour 
with the priest, who received him "most affectionately". Layer's heart was heavy as he thought of" the 
heat and burden of the day that several of us - especially Brother Frey - have borne in this place. But 
our work in the Lord cannot be in vain." 

On March 16 th I was with the dear brothers in Hubli, and on the 17 th I arrived safe and sound among 
my brethren in Dharwar. 


J.Layer 


61 Possibly a member of the Mang or Matang caste - today a Scheduled Caste. The term "Mango people" seems 
to have been used recently by politicians in a derogatory sense. 
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Appx. G Report by Johann Christoph Lehner in Dharwar on the Girls' Home 62 . 

After considerable suffering through illness - and the death of one of the girls - the children are well 
and cheerful, and the Lehners find their behaviour generally satisfactory. The six who had not been 
baptised were baptised at Easter, saying that they, "Did not want to be the Devil's children, but to 
believe in the Lord Jesus." The missionaries hope that in time this rather slight knowledge will change 
to real understanding and acceptance. Altogether, there are 12 girls and one boy. Layer gives a list, 
with a brief description of the character of each of them, e.g. 

Magdala, about 13 years old, Tulu, came from Mangalore in 1841, baptised by Brother Greiner. Not 
very able, but she is good-tempered and industrious, and promises to become a good and useful 
housewife. 

The following is a summary of the list, omitting the details about each child's character: 

Sara, 12, Tulu, from Mangalore. 

Esther, about 11, Tamil, came to Dharwar with Layers. 

Emma, 9, the first child in the school in Mangalore. 

Fanny, 8, Tamil, came from the Nilgiri Hills in July 1839. 

Mary Ann, about 8, Telugu, with us since September 1839 - a daughter of Captain Woodfall. 

Martha, 6, Tamil, came from Cannanore. 

Johanna, about 6, daughter of our catechist Aaron who is now in Cannanore. 

Susan, about 6, came from the Nilgir Hills in 1839. 

Agnes, 5 - second daughter of Captain Woodfall, came in 1839. 

James, about 4, Woodfall’s youngest son, came to the Lehners as an 11 month-old baby in 1839. As 
soon as there is a missionary’s wife in Mangalore they will send him there. 

Emma, 3, Tamil, baptised by Hebich. 

Elisa, 16 months, Emma's sister, also baptised by Hebich. These two are the illegitimate children of 
"the wife of our labourer." 

Lehner closes by saying: 

This is the little group that we have been able to recruit [erhalten konriten], with difficulty, up to now. 
We are optimistic that it will increase with time. They all speak and understand Kannada quite well by 
now, and most of them read and write passably. 


Magazin fiir die neueste Geschichte der evangelischen Missions- und Bibelgesellschaften 1842, 2nd Quarter, 
Appendix G, pp.230-232. 
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Appx. H Report from Johannes Muller in Hiibli, dated Feb. 9 th 1842 63 . 

Miiller arrived in India in 1839. In 1841 he was still consolidating his knowledge of Kannada. He was 
working in Hubli, but spent the months from April to May with Johann Hiller in Betgeri, because the 
mission house there had more frequent visitors than the one in Hubli. His report is a record of his 
efforts to become fluent in the local language - and also to participate in the Mission's preaching 
efforts. 

[p.233] I had hardly been back in Hubli more than a few days when the rain began to pour down. I 
tried to increase the knowledge of Kannada I had gained in Betgeri, partly by reading (the Bible, tracts 
and shastras) and partly by associating with the people. With considerable effort, and the Lord's 
blessing, I gradually became less tongue-tied, and before the rainy season ended I plucked up courage 
at last to go into the little villages near our house [Goberna Gabba, Benegerry, Nakscherti Gabba, and 
Kasabra]. My words were very clumsy at first, but I knew that I could only win power over the 
language by speaking it, I went again and again, and I still visit the villages - there arc four of them, 
with about 1000 people altogether. 

As I walked around in the villages almost every day, the people gradually became familiar with my 
way of speaking, and I with theirs, and now I rarely hear the far from cheering remark, "I don't 
understand what you are saying". On the other hand, when what they say comes out in a rush, I have to 
ask them to repeat it two or three times. 

Muller was anxious to establish friendly contacts with people and to win their trust, and tried to start 
conversations with everyone he met, in the village or in their fields. What he really hoped for was to 
be invited into people's homes, and when he wrote his report he could say: 

There are already some houses where - with the Lord's help - I can enter freely. Indeed, if I stay away 
for a time I am even asked why I have not come to them any more. The first reason for wanting me is 
naturally not so that they can hear the Truth, but because some of them feel honoured, and others see it 
as an opportunity to defend their idol-worship. 

It all gives me opportunities to preach the Word of God, sometimes to a peaceful audience, at others to 
listeners who criticise or argue. Please permit me to give an account of some of these encounters. 

The report continues with accounts of conversations. For example, he talked to an old man about 
death and life after death, and with a crowd of people in a temple about the worship of idols. 

Sept.20 lh . This evening I went to the villages to talk to the people about setting up schools. In the most 
populous of the villages I asked for the Gauda (village head), and found him in a temple. When he 
heard that I was looking for him, he was very friendly, and asked me to sit down beside him. As soon 
as I sat down, I had a crowd of people around me. As we were in a temple, the conversation moved 
rapidly - sooner than I really wanted - to the gods. The Gauda earnestly defended the idea that their 
deities were something - not nothing. When I asked him how this stone could be a god, he said, "That 
is a matter of faith. When I believe God is there, God will be there. God is in stones, in wood and in 
people." I said that it is true that God is everywhere, but he was wrong to confuse God’s works with 
God himself... for example, when a carpenter builds a house or a weaver weaves a piece of cloth, the 
carpenter and the house, or the weaver and the cloth, are not one and the same... 

The Gauda asked how a spark could come from a flint if God was not in the stone, and Muller said 
that both stone and fire were God's works. And he refuted the argument that God must be in human 
beings, who can talk, by saying that it is the human mind that speaks, not God. 


63 Magazin fur die neueste Geschichte der evangelischen Missions- und Bibelgesellschaften 1842, 2nd Quarter, 
Appendix H, pp. 233 - 243. 
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The conversation then turned to the fact that the Mission would like to start a school there, at which 
the audience was very pleased. A few days later, Muller was there again, and when he went into a 
house to shelter from the rain: 

The people in the house were very friendly, and expressed their pleasure that I wanted to teach their 
children without charge. I took the opportunity to explain why I was doing that, and why I had left my 
Fatherland to come to them. They were all very much astonished at the idea that it was because I loved 
them that I had left parents, brothers and sisters, friends and Fatherland. I went on to say that this 
proved how important my message was. I then proceeded to recount to them the main content of the 
Gospels, until night fell. Most of the listeners were women, and I was happy to be able to say 
something to them, because they very rarely hear anything. 

On the way home he met a man to whom he started talking about leaving his evil ways. They were 
joined by another, who said that killing animals is also wicked. Muller pointed out that God had 
permitted humans to do this. The brahmins had created rules about killing animals - but whose word 
counts more: God’s, or the brahmins’? 

In another conversation, in a Hanuman temple, Muller takes the opportunity of talking about the story 
of Hanuman and the monkey army, to point out that the shastras are wrong, because they claim that 
since that time no-one has seen the island of Ceylon. Next time he will take a map with him. 

[p.240] After various ups and downs, two schools, both with brahmin schoolmasters, have been set up, 
one in Goberna Gabba and one in Nakscherti Gabba. Usually 30-40 boys attend, but Muller is not 
sure how long these schools will both carry on in a well-organised way, because the people in 
Goberna Gabba - mostly weavers - do not like sending their boys to school. 

MUller has not really worked in the schools himself - he generally visits the villages in the evening, 
because he considers that walking for an hour in the heat of the day would be too risky for his health. 
In the evenings he naturally has to talk to the grown-ups as well. On the other hand, he is only really 
happy and at peace when he can work among the people. For him, the ideal situation would be to have 
a lot of visitors in the Mission House, as they do in Dharwar. In the Hubli Mission House visitors do 
not come daily, but there are some opportunities every week to preach the Word there. Muller reports 
on some of these conversations; they are mostly on the lines of demonstrating the futility of 
worshipping idols. For example: 

On September 1 st two young men came - not with the aim of hearing the Word of God, but to have a 
look at our house. Such visitors are always welcome, because we can always find an opportunity to 
talk about the One Necessary Thing. I talked to them about the foolishness and sinfulness of 
worshipping idols, and exhorted them to turn to the true God ... They were not especially attentive, and 
as a third person had turned up during our conversation I turned to him. At first he listened willingly, 
and even agreed with me that there was only one God. I asked him why, if there is only one God, the 
people of this country worship so many different ones. Fie agreed that many gods were worshipped, 
but said that though they all had different names, they all had the same form and nature. I said, "That 
is not true; your gods arc very different not only in name but in their form and character." Fie persisted 
in saying that the form and the essence were one and the same. I then asked, "What form has Basappa 
(an ox), and what form has Flanuman (a monkey)?" 

The visitor persisted in his assertion - even when he was presented with pictures of a monkey and an 
ox and asked him if they were the same. Finally, Muller silenced his opponen t by saying if he could 
not see the difference between an ox and a monkey he evidently did not have enough sense to listen to 
teaching about God and God's being. 

There were also some rather more constructive discussions: 18 th -20 th Sept. During these days I had 
several opportunities to preach the Word of God - and to people who were happy to listen. The poorer 
and simpler people are always most willing to hear, and also do not find it so easy to contradict - and 
if they do, they are willing to accept correction. 
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With one such group, whose main argument was that they worshipped Basappa because their 
ancestors had done so, Muller spent some time pointing out that their deity was simply a stone in the 
shape of an ox, which had ears but could not hear, eyes but could not see, and so on. At the end, he 
produced an argument that they found convincing: he pointed out that the living oxen that pulled their 
ploughs and their carts were a great deal more useful to them than their stone image. They liked this, 
and applauded by clicking their tongues. Muller then continued: 

However, I said that they should not worship either of them, because the stone one had been made by 
human hands, and the living one had been created by God - not so that they could serve the ox, but in 
order that he would serve them. 

Sept 23 rd . This morning a man came who wanted roses from our garden. When I asked him what he 
wanted to do with them, he said he wanted to sacrifice them to his deity. I said I would give him 
nothing for this puipose, because if I did I would be sinning as well as him. He asked why it would be 
a sin. I said, "It is the true God who has made it possible for these flowers to grow. If I give them to be 
sacrificed to idols, I will be committing a sin, because the True God has said that we should worship 
no-one apart from him". He said. "Yes, my god is the true god, too". 

Muller then embarked on a lengthy discourse. He began by saying that his God was not a stone, but 
had created Heaven and earth and everything in them - including the stones. The conversation then 
moved to the topic of whether good works could save people from Hell, and the missionary pointed out 
that nobody was free from sin, so good works alone could never be sufficient. The visitor claimed that 
one good deed could compensate for 20 sins, but Midler said that was misleading teaching, 
propagated by the brahmins so that they could commit a lot of sins without being punished. He asked 
the visitor: 

"What kind of good works do you hope will bring you to heaven?" 

The visitor answered, "If I give alms, or if I build a tank for people to collect water, or public buildings 
in which travellers can shelter overnight". 

"Who will give you the money?" 

"God." 

"If God gives you the money, is the good work yours or God's? If I gave you 100 rupees to do good 
works, whose is the good work, yours or mine?" 

"Yours." 

I wanted to go on to say that he could never earn a place in Heaven through good works, but only 
through God’s Grace and the merit of Jesus - but he had heard enough, and asked me to let him leave. 

Muller's report ends with another comment on how many people agreed with what he said, but were 
unwilling to abandon their old ways. Finally: 

O that the Lord would send these people hunger, not for bread, but for the Word of Life. 
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Appx. I Negotiations concerning the Mission Colony in Malasamudra 64 

This correspondence is part of the history of the establishment of the Mission's "colony" in 
Malasumadra, in order to provide the Kalagnana people with a place to found a community. 

It is dated May 1841, and was published as an Appendix to the Report published in 1842, 
which covers July 1841 - June 1842. It shows that some of the missionaries' ideas - for 
example, about the bad effects of toddy-tapping - were shared by some officials. 

May 4th 1841 : Letter to Mr C. B. Mills, First Collector in Dharwar, 
from J.C.Lehner, H.Frey, J.Layer and J.C.Essig. 

The writers request land for a mission colony with 10-15 houses, for converts who are farmers, whom 
they wish to bring together, and supply with land for farming. They ask for land at Malasamudra, 

2 miles west of Gadag [sic] - 15 acres of stony land where they will build houses for the missionaries 
and the natives, and 100 acres of agricultural land. They hope for the land for building as an outright 
gift and are prepared to pay a kind of rent (Erbzinsj/w the farmland. 

Undated (presumably first weeks of May 1841) : Letter to Mr L.R. Reid, 1st Secretary of the 
Government, from C. B. Mills, forwarding a copy of the missionaries' letter of 4 lh May: (C.B. Mills 
was the Collector in Dharwar, and L.R.Reid was First Secretary in the Bombay Presidency). 

[p.246] “I am convinced, from my personal contact with the German missionaries, that their 
behaviour, wherever they may be, is of a kind to maintain perfect harmony with the natives. I 
also have very good grounds to hope that their mechanical and other knowledge will have very 
good effects in the place where they now ask for land. 

Malasamudra is a small village in the District of Damala, around 40 miles from Dharwar. The 
land under cultivation has an area of 1,289 acres, which yields an income of 1,207 Rp. per year. 
There are 908 acres of uncultivated land. The missionaries would like 92 acres of this land - at 
present planted with palm trees - and 7 acres of a piece of cultivated land. 

If the value is calculated at 11 annas per acre, it would cost 68 Rp. 6 annas - though the price 
paid for such land in the past would give a cost of 78 Rp. 

The missionaries are willing to pay either of these amounts as a yearly rent. Flowever, I consider 
that as they arc not working for private profit, but for the good of the native people, I am 
impelled to suggest that they should pay the lowest possible rent. 

There are other obvious reasons to support keeping the rent low. The cleaning of the land for 
cultivation will be hard, and perhaps involve additional costs. It will probably only be possible 
to bring the land into use bit by bit, and only very slowly, as the missionaries themselves realise. 
Finally, the plan itself is inevitably uncertain; nobody can know how it will turn out. 

I hardly need to add that the removal of innumerable palm trees which are especially abundant 
in the Damala area, is much to be desired, since without a doubt cultivated land is much more 
profitable than the trees are at present. The trees [evidently used for tapping toddy] are also very 
damaging from the point of view of people's morals ( Sitten ) because they lead to drunkenness 
and laziness, which can only be damaging to the interests of the Government. 

... C.B.Mills 


64 Magazin fur die neueste Geschichte der evangelischen Missions- und Bibelgesellschaften 1842, 2nd Quarter, 
Appendix I, pp. 244 - 247 
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May 25th 1841 : Reply to Mr C.B. Mills in Dharwar, from L.R.Reid: 

The Bombay Governor agrees to the proposal and orders that the land be made available at the 
cheapest possible rate consistent with the rate at which such land is made available to natives. 
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28 th Basel Mission Annual Report [1842-] 1843 1 

Report for Dharwar, pp. 99-118. 

Personnel: J.C. Lehner & Mrs Lehner; J. Layer & Mrs Layer, J.C.Essig, Catechist Anthony. 

[p.99] We have continued with preaching and conversations on religious themes around Dharwar. On 
cool and cloudy days we go to the nearby villages. Although we cannot claim any great victories over 
the darkness and the hardness of the hearts of the non-christians around us, it is clear that the Name of 
Jesus is daily better known in the country - though not always as one who has come to bring light and 
life to the heathen, but more often as a symbol [of something] to be contradicted. Nevertheless, our 
reception is usually friendly, and some people even agree of their own accord that what we say is true, 
and support this by quoting their own shastras in support of what we say. For example, Mr Layer met 
a lingayat priest who - in the course of a discussion about the foolishness and sinfulness of 
worshipping idols - quoted the following sloka in Kannada: “Whoever says that wood and stone are 
God, and worships them, will undoubtedly end in the deepest hell”. Flowever, although many slokas 
(verses) with a similar content are widely known among the people, nobody actually feels it to be a 
duty to give up what is criticised in these sayings and actually take action against idol-worship as it 
has always been practised... The report attributes this problem to a general tendency to inertia - and 
also says that there are people who expect that a time will come when Christianity will have forced out 
[verdrdngte] Hinduism. These people say that though they themselves cannot follow the new way, 
their children will. An incident is quoted where Layer was visiting a school to conduct examinations, 
and: "A well-respected man said to the bystanders, 'Look, this man will be your priest one day', and 
none of the bystanders seemed to be surprised at this remark". 

In spite of a widespread interest in the missionaries’ preaching, the number of Christians is growing 
very slowly. There are frequent comments that though people are very willing to listen, and even agree 
with what the missionaries say, they are not willing to take the step of committing themselves. The 
report sums it up [middle p. 100]: “Our hopes for the conversion of the heathen around us are very 
modest [gemassigt]”. However, the missionaries are convinced that God has called them to continue 
the work, and ultimately it will not prove to be in vain. They continued to go on evangelistic journeys, 
and to preach in the streets, markets etc. They frequently had visitors to the mission house, which gave 
an opportunity to talk about "what would bring them eternal peace". 

[pp. I03-4]77;ore was also a certain amount of charitable work - combined with preaching. Every 
Saturday morning about 300 poor people collect in our yard. After instruction in the Word of God they 
are given some rice.” 

[p. 118] Sundays were well filled, although the congregation for sendees of worship was still very 
small. The missionaries welcomed boys from the mission schools and the Government school, who 
came voluntarily “to talk about the Word of God”. Essig [pp.102-3] mentioned that many of them had 
learned quite a lot. The schoolmaster of the Kannada school in Dharwar came to the Kannada sendee 
on Sunday mornings with some of his boys, and the girls’ school teacher came with his girls in the 
afternoons. Some of the teachers from more distant places also came from time to time, as well as 
people who were getting to know the missionaries and wanted to talk to them. 

[p. 116] There is a reference to an article in the Heidenbote, 1843 no. 7, and some quotations from a 
report sent by Layer on Oct. 19 th 1842 about his preaching activities. 


1 Magazin fiir die neueste Geschichte der evangelischen Missions- und Bibelgesellschaften 1843, 4th quarterly 
issue, pp. 99 - 147. NB because the Annual Report was regularly presented at the Mission Festival in Basel 
which took place in Midsummer, it actually covers the second half of the preceding year (1842), and the first half 
of the then current one (1843). 
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I [Layer] continued preaching in the town ... the listeners were large and small groups - mostly small 
ones, because I prefer to look for people in side streets and workshops and such places rather than in 
the market. Sometimes I have a chance to speak about something thoroughly and in detail - at others I 
have to content myself with a few words about The One Thing Necessary [das Eine was Noth ist ]. 
Incidentally, I feel as though it is a kind of preaching when I walk through the alleyways with my 
[New?] Testament in my hand, see familiar faces and responded to their friendly “Salams”. The way 
people react to the Word naturally varies acutely. There are those who are so bigoted that they either 
do not want to hear anything, or, when they have listened for a while assert “Everything you say is 
lies. Nobody needs your Jesus Christ. Through Hanuman’s mercy, and because of your good deeds in 
previous lives ( Seelenwanderung i.e. a series of incarnations) you Christians have become the rulers 
of this country. But that won’t last long, etc..Others have become so jaded ( abgestumpft ) that they 
arc neither for nor against. Others think our preaching seems to be true - but their own religious texts, 
and what they learned from their fathers, cannot be lies either. Some of them can tell so many tales of 
the healing of illnesses, and other miracles that their deities have performed, that it seems almost 
impossible to them that their idols can be mere empty things [hloss Eitelkeiten\. Yet another group 
says, “Yes, yes - what you say is true, and one day your Way will be generally accepted. When a lot 
of people follow it we will do so too.” 

The teacher of the boys’ school here said that a visitor from the nearby village of Naulur (where I also 
have a school) who was staying in his house, was prophesying that the Christian religion will be 
generally accepted in 3 years’ time. 

I should like to quote from my diary for October 14 th [pp. 117-118]. That evening I was in West- 
Dharwar, where some wagon-builders have their workshops in a Devamma Temple. I found 10-15 
friendly listeners there, half of them farmers. I could tell them without any disturbances about how at 
the very beginning human beings worshipped only the one true God; how they were then led astray by 
the Devil, and how in Europe, through the Gospel of Christ, the worship of idols disappeared again. I 
told them how prophecies say that idolatry must now disappear everywhere, and all people will be 
one, and all will serve the true God. Then, I said - among other things - you will come and eat your 
midday meal in my house, and I in yours. They laughed heartily at that, and cheerfully agreed that if 
God brought it about, it could easily happen. “So God must do it?” they asked. “Yes”, I answered, "to 
turn your hearts to Him is not in the power of any human being. But God uses his own means [Gott 
wendet Mittel an]. When you plough your fields and sow the seed, God sends the rain and the sunshine 
so that there will be a harvest. If you don’t plough and sow. He does not let anything grow.” They all 
fully agreed. “So”, I went on, “God has instructed us to scatter the seeds of the true religion amongst 
you. As soon as the rain of God’s grace falls on you, this Word will become strong in you, and you 
will see that your gods are nothing, and you will turn to back your fathers [zu Euren Vdtern kehren i.e. 
presumably back to your fathers' (original) religion]". They applauded with laughter. 

[p. 104] Besides preaching, the missionaries were very much involved in education. In the Dharwar 
district they had seven schools with nearly 300 children in them (5 Kannada-medium boys’ schools 
with 222 pupils, an English-medium school with 50-60, of all castes, and a girls’ school with 18. The 
Mission Boarding School had 13 children). There were no complaints about the fact that a lot of 
Christian books and tracts were read, though there is a comment later that parents did sometimes take 
boys away from the schools because they were afraid their sons would leave the ways of their fathers. 

[pp. 108 ff] The missionaries’ visits to the schools gave them a chance to speak to the pupils, and also 
to adults who were drawn to the occasions by curiosity. The curriculum included reading and writing, 
in Kannada and (in the English medium school) English, Bible Knowledge, and Mathematics. Essig 
mentions that the pupils of the Kannada school he supervised had exercises in writing “requests 
[Bittschriften] and letters”. He also comments: 

It was a pleasure to see how several of the boys responded, and began to wake up out of the sleepiness 
and lazy-mindedness that the local teachers tended to cradle them in. I also saw how learning Biblical 
history could enlighten the youthful mind and understanding - even without reference to religion. But 
I was often very unhappy because ignorant and bigoted parents took their children out of our school 
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and sent them to other meadows, where they might find quite good herbs, but not the healthy bread of 
life - namely, to the government schools. 

The curriculum also included Geography [Erdkunde] in connection with general history, and the 
elements of astronomy. Layer describes an examination in a Kannada school that he supervised, 
which gave him a lot of satisfaction: 

[pp. 101-2] Wirabhadra, a weaver’s son, presented four pieces of evidence that the earth is round. In 
the yard in front of the temple, he then explained how eclipses of the sun and moon happen, by taking 
three boys to represent sun, moon and stars, and making them stand in a row so they threw shadows on 
each other. Several of the boys were also able to tell stories from the New Testament, and to state 
correctly the reason for Christ’s incarnation. 

There seems to have been little doubt among the local people about the usefulness of schools for boys. 
Girls’ schools were rather less well accepted. Some examples are given. 

[p. 102] When Mr Layer was reading with the girls, a brahmin interrupted them with the question, 
“What use is it to instruct these girls?” He did not listen to any answer, but continued to say what a 
useless enterprise it was. The argument that he felt was absolutely unanswerable was that in all his 
extensive journeys in the most elegant [vornehm] cities of India he had never seen that the English 
Government had appointed a woman as a tax collector or a judge. The girls’ knowledge could never be 
a means to earn money - therefore it was useless. The other example was that the teacher in the girls’ 
school complained that the young man who was betrothed to his eldest daughter said he would not 
marry her because she had been to school and therefore had abandoned the good ways of her fathers. 

However, we are pleased to see that several of the girls come to Mrs Layer three times a week to learn 
“female handwork”, and also come to the Mission House regularly on Sundays. We plan to open 
another girls’ school in one of the nearby villages. 

There is also information about the girls’ boarding school, mostly similar to that given in 1842. They 
had 13 pupils, and would have liked more; they ask friends of the Mission to give them information 
about girls who might be taken into the school. The condition for entry is that the Mission should be 
allowed to take over responsibility for the girls completely. 

Preaching activities outside Dharwar. 

Layer undertook tw’o preaching tours in the period under review - in September 1842 2 and February- 
March 1843. Excerpts from what the editors eviden tly regarded as his report on his tour in Feb.- 
March 1843 are printed here [pp.l04ff], but there seems to be some editorial confusion, because the 
incidents described are exactly as described in the detailed account of a journey in Feb-March 1842 
that appears as Appendix F of the annual report for 1841-2 (in Magazin fur die neueste Geschichte 
1842, 2 nd quarter, pp. 202-230), summarised/translated on pp. 3.26-34. 

Layer writes that the main purpose of the second journey - presumably the one in March 1843 - was 
to baptise 6 adults and 5 children in Kaladghi, and to perform a marriage service for four couples 
there. He spent a week in Kalghadi, and also had opportunities to preach on the way there and back. 
[p. 108] 

Lehner, with his family and students [Zoglinge] travelled East from Dharwar [p. 104], 

On this journey he had a number of conversations with our old friends, the so-called Kalagnanas. 

They showed a desire to take up their contact with us again, and claimed that they had never quite 
abandoned us, and did not want to do so. They spoke smooth words, but on close examination of their 
motives he [Lehner] could find nothing which spoke in their favour. Everything was shot through 
[durchdrungen] with the worldly attitudes that had been apparent before, and by the desire to amount 
to something in this world [etwas zu gelten ], though now in a different form. May the Lord in His 


2 Heidenbote 1843, nos. 1 and 2 
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grace bring it about that the sunrise from on high will soon come to their seeking hearts that are so full 
of darkness!” 

Essig went on a journey from December 3 ld 1842 to January 1843; he was given the opportunity of 
travelling with Mr Townsend, the Chief Collector of Belgaum, and making use of his tents, porters etc. 
The journey is summarised in the station report [pp. 110-116] but has been omitted here, as there is a 
detailed accoun t in Appendix C of this number of the Magazin fur die neueste Geschichte. The 
translation follows the report on Malasamudra? 


Report for Hubli 

Missionaries Johann Georg Supper and Johannes Muller 

[Pp. 118-124] The small congregation, whose nucleus had been 7 people baptised in 1841, has 
“melted down” to one family. One member who left was Jacob. He seems to have had a mixed 
relationship with the Mission. He sent his son to the boarding school in Mangalore, but he then 
evidently became resentful, and doubted whether the missionaries really cared about him, because 
they failed to find him a suitable wife (he was a widower), and also gave him, “well-meaning advice” 
about his behaviour. 

The behaviour of the remaining member, Isaac, gave the missionaries cause for rejoicing. “He loves 
the Word of God and tries to obey it. But our pleasure is combined with trembling. He is not married, 
so he is exposed to a lot of temptations - and he has no prospect at the moment of finding a Christian 
wife. If it is God’s will, we hope to educate him to be a catechist - his seriousness and his sound 
intelligence seem to make him quite suitable” (p. 120). 

During the year, various other people showed an interest in the Mission, but “up to now, all the people 
who have been interested in being taken into the mission area [unsre Missionsniederlassung ] have 
always revealed that they had ulterior motives. They hunger more for bread and fishes 3 4 than God’s 
righteousness. This makes it all the more necessary to shut out those who are not willing to live by the 
fruits of their own work.” 

The missionaries write that they are concentrating on work among the younger generation, as “the 
Word of God falls on better soil in these young hearts than in those of the adults.” They have a number 
of thriving schools, including three for girls, each with around 12 pupils. Girls’ schools are something 
previously unheard-of in this area. Not all parents see the point of educating girls. One mother, who 
had promised to send her daughter to Mrs Layer’s boarding school in Dharwar, changed her mind, 
saying that if she had been a boy she would have had nothing against letting him be brought up in a 
mission school. But she also said, “Children don’t need all that learning and hard work. God gives 
everyone as much understanding as he needs - what use are schools?” 

[pp. 122-3] The village schools vary considerably, and not all are encouraging. In one of the girls’ 
schools there are 10-12 girls, but most of them are only five years old. The older ones are kept at 
home by their parents or prefer to spend the day playing when the missionary is not there. Muller did 
consider closing this school, but he decided that perhaps the few children who did learn something 
would be “a light in their generation”. He also reflects that parents who need persuading to support a 
girls’ school in their village may be impressed by the argument that even a very small village like 
Gabernakoppa (500-600people) already has one. Gabernakoppa also has a boys’ school with 20-30 
pupils. The results are not yet very promising; “Only very few can read tolerably. Most of them spend 
their time from morning to evening practising writing the Kannada alphabet and numbers on boards 
sprinkled with sand.” 


3 See pp. 4.14ff below. 

4 An odd reference for a missionary to give a negative significance to, since it echoes the bread and fishes out of 
which Jesus fed the multitude in the story of the feeding of the five thousand (Matthew c. 14). 
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Muller naturally also made opportunities to talk to the schoolboys about the True God. 

[p. 123] Recently I arrived in the village, where a Basava temple serves as a schoolroom. I was rather 
tired, and sat down to rest on the idol (an ox). When the boys saw me they gazed at me in silent 
amazement and embarrassment. At last one of them found the courage to ask me to get up. I knew 
perfectly well why they wanted me to, but I still asked them, “Why?” They all shouted, “Because 
you’ve sat down on God”. I wanted to persuade them to let me go on sitting there, by reminding them 
about what I had said to them in the past, but they insisted more and more fiercely. So as not to annoy 
them I got up from my idol-seat, resolving to say more to them about their deity some other time. 

This opportunity came soon, when Muller and the boys were reading a tract with the words, “God has 
created us so that we can serve him”. A long series of questions and answers followed. The boys 
agreed that they should serve the great god; he had created them, and not their “stone god”. 

However, they could not answer the question, “ Why do you not serve the god who created you, instead 
of this stone ? ” except by saying that the stone was also god. At this, Muller began his “catechism ” 
again, and at the end not only the boys, but also various grown-ups who had collected to listen, were 
silenced by his arguments. Muller does say, he was becoming known in the village and people trusted 
him. Some actually came specially to hear his “good wisdom ”. 

In addition to their work in the schools, the missionaries still used every possible opportunity to go 
and preach in the bazaars, in the streets and in the open fields. However, there was no preaching tour 
in the cold weather, because Muller went to Palamkotta/TineveUy to visit his brother (Johann Jakob, 
working for the CMS) from Sept. 30 th to January 18 th , so Supper was tied to the station. A footnote on 
page 124 promises more information about Muller’s journey in Appendix C, but it is not in fact 
included. 


Station Betgeri 

Missionaries J.C. Hiller, M. Hall. Catechist Satyanaden 

[Pp. 125-142] Looking back over the past year is calculated to fill our hearts and those of our brothers 
and friends with pain and worry. On July 10 th 1841, 11 men, all of them heads of families in Betgeri, 
who had been coming to the Mission House regularly, handed over their idols to us, to announce their 
honest desire to enter upon a new way of life. On July 12 th 1842, the same men gave us their sacred 
threads, the symbols of Hinduism and of their caste. We rejoiced as people who had won a victory 
over the enemy. But, alas! In the next month, August, it became clear - to our great distress and shame 

- that all but one of them were guilty of crass and shameless hypocrisy, and deception. An experience 
like this bows us down deep in the dust. 

A few months later, “the darkness around us was brightened” by the following experience. A man 
called Basappa was badly injured when he tried to separate two groups who were fighting in front of 
his house, and both turned on him. The missionaries took him into their house, and (rather to their 
surprise) he recovered under their care. He was very grateful, and determined that from then on he 
would serve Jesus Christ, whose mercy he believed had saved his life and saved his family from 
destitution. “Also from the human viewpoint there is no doubt that he would have died without our 
medical help" [p. 126], 

At the beginning of December [1842] Tschittappa,the only one of the original 11 who had remained 
faithful, Irappa, a relative of his, Basappa, and Basappa’s widowed sister-in-law, said they wanted to 
be baptised. After careful examination, they were baptised on January 29 th [1843], with their children 

- 10 people in all. However, things began to go badly: 

In February, when they were thrown out of their caste and began to be persecuted for Christ’s sake, all 
but Tschittappa (now Nathanael) began to waver. We did our best to strengthen and encourage the 
others, but it was no use; they asked to be taken back into their caste and fell from grace. Nathanael 
alone remains faithful. His wife and children, friends and relations, have deserted him. He has a lot to 
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suffer, and needs great strength to remain faithful. May the Lord in His mercy support him! ... Our 
experience with the others has made us hesitant, and sometimes we tremble for him - but if he remains 
faithful to the Lord, we shall feel well rewarded for all our worry and pain. May the Lord make him 
salt and light among his people! 5 

The other men(presumably those belonging to the original 11) eventually came back, and said they 
were sorry - but during the commotion caused by the baptism the missionaries write that they 
“behaved as badly as ever”, so they had no hope for them. A positive aspect of the situation was that: 

The people are now fully convinced that there is no worldly advantage to be gained from joining the 
missionaries. They know that in order to be baptised they really must give up their deities and their 
caste. They have a healthy fear [heilsame Furcht ], and have begun to avoid us. We arc glad about that, 
because it means that in the future we shall be safer from being cheated by people who are simply 
deceiving themselves with worldly hopes. 

[p. 127] Work in the schools continues - but the unrest resulting from the baptisms, for example, has 
led to a lot of parents taking their children away from the mission schools. This is seen as a temporary 
phenomenon. “They think they can upset us by doing this - and they arc right, it does indeed distress 
us - but they themselves are the losers.” On the other hand, the missionaries would be welcome to 
open schools in any of the villages around - but for lack of Christian schoolmasters, and time to 
oversee the schools, they do not think it would be wise. 

[p. 128] This is the end of the report by C. Hiller and M. Hall, dated March 1843. The Magazin fur die 
neueste Geschicht e....comments that information had already appeared in the Heidenbote 6 which 
amplifies this report by further information from a letter Hiller wrote in June 1842. The information 
on Betgeri continues with extracts from a Hiller report from June 1842. 

All the descriptions from missionaries or travellers are very far from drawing a true picture of the 
people here as one learns to know them from one’s own experience. But the depressing aspects are 
only one side of our work; there arc others that are encouraging and help us to move forward. Sad 
experiences are also valuable, and I begin to see that it is better that things happened as they did, than 
if everything had gone as I had hoped from the beginning. I have more insight and certainty about 
individuals than I had managed to achieve in the previous year and a half. That is a great gain, 
especially in the time before we baptise people. 

I think I already informed you that I tried by every possible means to persuade people to break with 
their old lives - that is, to give up their caste. When Brother Layer was here, we worked hard to 
influence them, and everything that we perceived gave us hope. It seemed as though the only thing 
they lacked was courage, and I Lied repeatedly to persuade them. But there is one of them (Baunappa) 
who is a sly character [ verschlagener Kopf] and has a lot of influence on the others in the group. He 
wanted to marry off two of his sons before he left the caste, but he had no money, so he was not in a 
hurry. Furthermore, they had made it a matter of principle from the beginning that they wanted to 
leave the caste together, not as individuals, so that they could confront those from whom they were 
separating as a group. Finally, some of the others also wanted to arrange weddings for their children - 
and the astrologers had declared that this year the period from May to June is the best time for Hindu 
weddings. So however much I talked to them I could not move these problems out of the way. And I 
did not think it was advisable to be too forceful, because I was afraid I might shake the fruit from the 
tree before it was ripe, and that would make life difficult later. About 14 days ago I talked to them 
again about “when” - and have had no firm answer yet. 

Irappa, who Hiller felt was one of the “better” people in the group, suggested that Hiller should ask 
each of them separately what he intended to do - and that he himself was ready, and so was his 
brother Tschitappa. Irappa also advised Hiller to have a meeting and make a public statement. Hiller 


5 A reference to the early teachings of the Sermon on the Mount, Matthew chap. 5 vv 13-16. 

6 Heidenbote 1842: 10 and 1843: 7 
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did this, pointing out to his listeners that they had a great responsibility, because they knew what the 
Lord’s will was, and were not doing it. He also said that he could not simply go on as he was doing - 
what was the point of instructing them if this did not lead to action? He continues: 

I said that because of this I found it hard to pray with them - and I also said that up to that point they 
had left me in the dark about what they really thought. I did not feel they were approaching me 
frankly, and did not really know what they thought of me. They should declare openly what their 
intentions were. They discussed the matter among themselves, and finally said they would like a 
month’s grace. So I had to postpone the decision for another meeting. That took place on May 25 th , in 
the afternoon [p. 130]. That evening some of them did not come for instruction, and they were also 
missing the next day. I talked to Irappa about it, after the others had left. He said that the evening 
before, Tschauna Gauda, Gasala Gauda and Baunappa had talked to each other, and Baunappa had 
made an ingenious suggestion: I had often said that we did not make disciples for Jesus Christ with 
money - but people owed me money, and until that was paid back they could not be baptised. He tried 
to convince all the others of this piece of sophistry, and persuade them that next time I asked the 
question he would produce this argument, and hoped it would make a good impression on me. 

Irappa also said it was those Gaudas, and Baunappa, who had recently attacked out servant, to drive 
him away. That happened like this. From the beginning, I had not had a good servant -1 was cheated, 
and my household was not always well cared for. There was nothing I could do about the latter, but I 
thought I could avoid being cheated by making use of the services of the two Gaudas, who were very 
attentive - except that as time went on I discovered they were not always quite honest either. A year 
ago things went especially badly with me. I was in danger of being poisoned - something that I 
thought that the man who was my servant at the time was quite capable of doing for the sake of a few 
rupees. So I dismissed him and took on a negro boy called John to keep house for me. 7 So instead of a 
Moslem household I had a negro one - and my last state was probably worse than my first, since 
unless I wanted to eat a revolting amount of dirt I had to go into the kitchen myself. 

That continued until last New Year, when I went to Dharwar and the Brothers recommended my 
present servant to me. Good and orderly servants are rare. I brought him back with me. He is a moslem 
and has worked for us for 5 months to our great satisfaction. It was this man that the two Gaudas and 
Baunappa tried to drive away, so that we would use their services again. They thought they could do it 
by saying that our servant went into the village and complained about us and the people who came to 
our house. 

The group finally admitted to what they had done. These three caused Hiller a good deal of worry - 
they were dishonest, and one of them was probably associating with a “bad woman”. He decided that 
even if they did leave the caste with the others and ask him to baptise them he would not do so. Irappa 
and Tschitappa were critical of them, too - which Hiller found an encouraging sign that they were 
serious. They, and the remaining 5-6 people, were determined to leave the caste as soon as possible. 
It should happen in 3 weeks’ time; two of them still had to organise weddings for their children. On 
Sunday, May 29' 1 ' Hiller preached on John 15, applying it to "his" people as much as possible - 
especially with reference to the story above 8 . Summary information on the members of this group 
follows (pp. 132-4) - with comments about their spiritual state: Hiller feels that they are genuinely 
seeking the Lord. He also mentions that: “I feel that these two - and most of the others - do support 
me, and share in my sufferings. And although they do uncover the ‘black spots’ in others, it is not 
done to ruin them, but so that they will come to the right way through my efforts”. 


7 This young man, described as a " Negerbuben” was presumably from one of the groups of "Sidis" on the 
Western Ghats, people who - either themselves or their ancestors - had been brought from the East African coast 
to India as slaves and then escaped to form their own communities in remote forest areas. 
s John chapter 15 is a crucial New Testament passage. The Christian community is described as a vine, 
emphasising the unity of the members and God, but warning that the wicked and unworthy would be pruned 
away. It stresses the love of God for his children as the model for the love of his children for each other. It warns 
of persecution to come. And it promises the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
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1-2 Irappa and Tschitappa: brothers from a respected family, with relatives scattered in Hubli, 
Lackschmeschwara and Shikali. Hiller feels they are the best members of the group. 

3 Genappa : Sticks to the others for the sake of company, but has sought out his path independently. 

4 Tawalappa : Came just before the others gave up their idols (which happened a year ago). Is 
organising his son’s wedding in 8 days’ time - then sees nothing in the way of giving up his caste. 

5 Kallappa: A quiet, dry, elderly man. 

6 Tschinnagudi: A relative of Kallappa 

7 Gortrappa : A widower, who lives with a woman in the Hindu fashion. When a man’s wife dies he 
can take a prostitute or another widow into his house. He only needs to invite a priest, who takes 
the woman into a room and removes the dress she has worn, and wraps her in a new one, given by 
the future husband. This is an economical way of obtaining a wife - regular weddings cost a great 
deal of money. Gortrappa is now intending to have a proper wedding with a wife who can be 
bought, and then leave her [presumably the woman whose marriage was less formal]. 9 Otherwise 
I know nothing else to say about him, either good or bad. 

8 Hugi Sagni: A man who always looks very worried - Hiller cannot find out why. 

Hiller continued by saying that they had reason to be of good courage, even though things were going 
so slowly with the first converts - the important thing was that they should eventually be true disciples. 
On the whole, people are friendly - there is no sign of opposition in Betgeri. Everybody recognises the 
aim of the mission schools - and people have nothing but good to say of them, despite the fact that the 
instruction is based on the Gospels and “other useful texts”. Hall supervises and teaches in one of 
them, with 124 boys, and the other, with 98-100 boys, is overseen by catechist Satyanaden, with Hiller. 
There is a girls’ school, but with only 28 girls: "Girls are expected to work much earlier than boys. We 
hope that when the first pupils have advanced somewhat, more will want to come. They are at least as 
capable of learning as the boys." [p. 134]. 

There was evidently a demand for help from the missionaries in founding schools. In a village near the 
missionaries’ house, the school had been given up because of a cholera epidemic, but when it 
reopened “it will start up for us ”, 10 The missionaries had also planned to take over a school with 60 
boys in the nearby village of Gadag, but then the schoolmaster was told that if he let the “Father” into 
his school the boys would be taken away and he would have to leave. The missionaries planned to 
open a school themselves. 

[pp. 135-6] There is a footnote on these pages with statistics on the population of Betgeri. The editor 
notes that the information would probably apply to a lot of villages beyond the Western Ghats. 

Among the weavers there are 1207 looms in use. 


Brahmins (farmers, village head, mayor). Live from theft [sic: Raub ] 

174 

Lingayat priests ( Jangamaru ). Live by begging. Worshipped as gods. 

125 

Watchmen and guards - do some farming, but are thieves themselves and often break into 
the houses. 

135 

Lingawantaru. Farmers who worship Basava the ox, the linga, and their priests. 

1070 

Shepherds, who also do some agriculture 

72 

Tauchaladawaru: Craftsmen: goldsmiths, iron-smiths, coppersmiths, carpenters, masons 

95 

Kattunl ?) printers 

46 

Daily-paid labourers 

145 

Members of the highest weaver caste ( Hactigaranu ) 

1236 

Members of the 2nd weaver caste ( Billicholaru ) 

125 

Members of the 3rd weaver caste ( Saliaru ). Came from Telugu-land. Tend to drunkenness. 

79 


9 We have no explanation for the reference to the proper wedding with the wife who would be bought and then 
left. 

10 This presumably means that a school which had formerly been under indigenous control would be re-opened 
under the Mission's auspices. 
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Members of the fourth weaver caste, also dyers (Bactigaranu - or Betgeri-people) 

237 

Moslems, mostly weavers, also some farmers 

638 

Members of the lowest caste holearu 11 

183 

Total inhabitants 

4460 


[p. 13 6] With this letter [presumably the letter from Hiller dated June 1842, see above] came one from 
Hcdl - a translation of a letter from the boys in the school. 

“121 schoolboys in Betgeri, pupils of Padre Hiller and Padre Hall, are writing to the 12 committee 
members in Basel in Europe. Why? Because we did not know about the true God and invented lifeless 
gods, as we thought fit. But by God’s grace you have sent us two teachers, who gave us all the books 
and slates we needed, and tell us about the will of God in love, peace and joy... If you are kind enough 
to send us a letter it will encourage us to write you another one. The 121 boys in Betgeri send 100,000 
salaams to those in Basel city who have become fathers and mothers to us. I need a pair of scissors 
and a little knife. Please will you give me one? This is the wish of the one who is writing this letter.” 

[p. 136] Summary of a letter of Hiller’s in November 1842, which shows something of the risks that a 
missionary in an isolated situation could be exposed to. Both Hiller and Hall became sick; Hcdl had 
already gone to the coast to recover, when Hiller had similar symptoms, which became steadily worse. 
It turned out that the servan t he had trusted (see above) had been offered a few paise to use cottonseed 
juice in the bread instead of the palm wine usually used as a source of yeast. Hiller tried to cure his 
symptoms by drinking generous amounts of a household remedy - broth made with bread 
[Brotsuppenbriihe] - not knowing that he was making matters worse. One night he was so feverish and 
upset that he woke Satyanaden the catechist, who said he had learned from the servant who looked 
after the horse what the other man had used for baking the bread. Hiller investigated, and confirmed 
that the man really was on the way to poisoning him from greed. His health improved again after 
medical treatment in Dharwar. 

There was more news in this letter about the candidates they had hoped to baptise at Whitsun. 

When I got your kind letter of May 3 rd it was painful to me to see how you rejoiced over an event that 
might have happened. It would indeed have been a joyful occasion, but it had still had not taken place 
when your letter arrived, although Whitsun was long past. Now there is very little hope that it will ever 
happen. 

From June to August, Hiller talked to the people involved again and again, but did not manage to 
animate them into taking action, and was worried about what might underly their indecisiveness. 
However, on July 12 lh he was handed the sacred threads of five of the men, which meant that they had 
formally denied their caste. He was happy, but still rather anxious, and his happiness was indeed 
short-lived. A few days later one of the men, Hugi-Gagni, was ill, and when Hiller went to visit him he 
saw that he had another sacred thread. The next morning, all the men who had broken with their caste 
came to visit Hiller. They complained about Hugi-Gagni, but did not really explain why they had 
come. Hiller went and asked Tschitappa what was happening. 

Tschitappa said sadly that it was now being revealed that all these people were hypocrites and had 
only visited me “for the sake of their stomachs”. He did not know of any of them who was really 
interested in his soul’s salvation. Because they had given up their caste, and were now one with us, 
they had come that morning to ask me how much I was going to pay them every week, or even every 
month. They were poor people, and now that they had to spend time thinking about the Way of God 
they would not be able to do so much work as before. That hit me like a thunderbolt and almost 
stopped the blood in my veins. Those are exactly the things that they had in their heads before I came 
here, and which I have been struggling against at every opportunity. To drive out these ideas I had told 
them countless times where my money came from, and shown them by my own example how I 
worked until I had blisters on my hands, to save money. I had expounded God’s word to them as the 


ii 


Orig Holearu'. presumably misprint for holearu. 
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valid and binding authority in this connection too, and read them Acts 20. 12 For a year and a half I had 
heard nothing more, and believed that this ghost had been laid - and now, after they had tormented 
me long enough, and I had dared a good deal for them, they thought they had "caught" me by their 
leaving the caste, and came out with their true intentions! Unbelievable hypocrisy! 

I asked them all to come and see me, and after a lot of ingenious and deceptive arguments they finally 
admitted to their view - with the exception of Tschitappa. Now my blood was up. I tossed the sacred 
threads they had given me two days ago onto the floor, and told them to take them back. From then on, 
everything was different. In individual discussions I uncovered the hypocrisies, but assured those who 
would stay true to the Gospels of my unchanging love. But the matter was not over - the most bitter 
yeast was still in the cup. Baunappa had been using all his ingenuity for two years to try and get hold 
of our little old house. Fie was obviously intending to buy it and never pay. His sacred thread should 
serve as payment - while he wore another one under his clothes. But I had not trusted him, and had 
only rented the house to him. 

Now the following events happened. “My” schoolmaster had always been jealous of Brother HalFs, 
because the latter had more boys in his school. I was dissatisfied with him on other grounds - he did 
not take much trouble, and worked against me in other ways. I spoke to him about it when he came to 
collect his pay in July. Fie became angry, and stormed out, saying was giving up working for me. I 
took this as an opportunity to dismiss him. Fie asked to come back, but I already had someone better. 
Fie asked Irappa to come and speak on his behalf, but it was no use. As they left the house, they 
happened to meet Brother Flail, who noticed that Irappa had traces of yellow colour - the caste sign - 
on his forehead. I had not seen it, but when I went to him I was convinced, and challenged him. Fie 
said his child had put a coloured stripe on his face in play. 

I began to realise I could trust nobody - and demanded that the people should pay back the money I 
had lent them to buy silk for their weaving. At the same time, the dismissed schoolmaster did all he 
could to have his revenge on me; he tried to turn the boys in my school against me, ran from house to 
house and scattered so many rumours to my disadvantage that my school was empty within a few 
days. Then he collaborated with a number of respected people, who were secretly resentful of us, to 
overturn Brother Flail’s school. The idea was to drive the school out of the temple where it was held. 

So they made such a horrible noise with drums that Hall had to try to protest and order them to stop. 
We moved the school to our old house, which Baunappa had to vacate. In two days the number of 
schoolboys fell from 190 to 20. Two new schools were opened [not under our control], one by a 
brahmin and one by the schoolmaster we had dismissed. 

In addition, some people amused themselves by greeting us before sunset from the garden of a 
neighbouring marte [mathe? house of a lingayat priest], with stones as big as a fist, which the local 
people can fling about 100 paces with a slingshot. On the first night three stones hit our front door, and 
on the second 15. Such stones can be fatal. We went and fetched some policemen and councillors 
[ Ratsherren ] to try and arrest the criminals, but all we found was a pile of stones apparently ready to 
sling at us in a nearby temple. Issuing threats was the only way I could think of defending myself 
effectively and getting some peace. The people here arc a bad type. On dark nights some houses are 
broken into, and in the morning the owners find that their silver idols, their copper pots and their 
clothes have vanished through a hole that the thief made in the clay wall without making a sound. We 
keep very little money in the house, and arc prepared. 

To return to the schools - after only a month, ours were the only ones again. The people had tested us 
and seen that we were not lacking in courage. We have 100 pupils again. In those days of unrest my 


12 Acts 20 includes St. Paul's speech to the Christians in Ephesus (vv. 18-35), including the words (vv. 34-5) 
"You yourselves know that these hands of mine have supplied my own needs and the needs of my companions. 
In everything I did, I showed you that by this kind of hard work we must help the weak, remembering the words 
the Lord Jesus himself said: 'It is more blessed to give than to receive.'" 
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old enemies rose up again and said, “We always wanted to get rid of the Fathers [die Pater]; they are 
like migratory birds - if we cause them enough trouble they will go away." [pp. 140-1], 

In a later letter [date not given] Hiller described how the hypocritical possible converts wanted to 
leave Betgeri secretly to avoid paying back the small advance paymen ts the missionaries had made to 
them. However, they were prevented and the repayment assured. Hiller said that for the moment he 
was having nothing more to do with these people, and devoted himself to his 9 schools with 283 pupils 
- and baptismal instruction for Tschitappa and his wife, who had turned out to be honest people. 

"May god grant that Tschitappa’s words will come true: 'If you break one stone out of a wall, the 
others fall out easily until the whole wall collapses'.” 

Hiller also reported on the Kalagnana people [pp. 141-2]: Kappa Gauda is a bad man. The priest in 
Bentur is waiting until a lot of people become Christians. Pitambarappa (leader of the Kalagnanas ) has 
now himself become the karta (lord) that these people are waiting for - the reincarnated founder of 
the lingayat religion is honoured and worshipped as a deity. Fie has the advantage over other idols that 
he can eat the sacrifices himself. Ramgortu [sic - but is this a garbled reading of the name of the 
leather-workers' leader Rumakoti pp*2.9, 23-4, 26-8?] has not yet made a firm enough decision to ask 
for baptism, because of his substantial household but he is now witnessing before all the people with 
complete sincerity that the Gospel is the only truth and Jesus Christ the only redeemer. Fie is slowly 
growing in understanding, and started to give away some of his books, which is a good sign that 
through the grace of God his pride in his scholarship will gradually become less. 


Report from Malasamudra 

C. Essig, J.Stanger (H.Frey) 

The first part of the report [pp. 142-4] is dated Feb. 1843 and ascribed to Essig and Stanger. 

If a small and difficult beginning is a sign that we are truly doing God’s work, we can be assured that 
our colony in Malasamudra will flourish, because we had to struggle with great difficulties in the last 
year, and the number of settlers in the colony has hardly increased. A lot of people applied, but they 
had such false ideas about the aims of our settlement that in the end we could only accept three 
families, bringing the number of families up to nine. Three of them had to be dismissed because of bad 
behaviour, or because they made it obvious that they were just looking for an easy life. One person left 
of his own accord and employed a labourer to work his fields, which is not permissible. So we now 
have only five families. Four are from the shepherd caste and one is a washerman’s family from 
Bendur [Bentur], belonging to the Kalagnanas. 

This washerman is the only Kalagnana who has made use so far of the place that was 
originally established for his sect [sic: Sekte]. Before we had established it, many of them promised to 
come, but once we had prepared everything for them they kept their distance. The five families are not 
Christians yet, but receive instruction, which seems to do some of them good. There are also two 
Indian Christians baptised in Flubli in 1841 by Brother Frey [called Abraham and Jacobo], who live 
here with us and make us happy with their Christian behaviour. 

There were problems because of a lack of missionary staff resident in the colony; in the previous year 
Frey, who founded the station in 1841, had often been away ill, leaving Stanger, who had only been in 
India for 15 months, to cope alone for most of the year. Finally, Frey had to return to Europe. 

Christian Essig from Dharwar joined Stanger on Feb. 1 st [71842], There is not much scope for 
schools, since the station is surrounded by small farming villages. The missionaries hope that in the 
rainy season, when the boys cannot work in the fields, there may be more interest. 
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Beginning on p. 144 the editorial material says there is not much to add to the above report, especially 
if it is read in conjunction with a Heidenbote article 13 . But there are, in fact, three and a half pages of 
further comments from letters etc [pp. 144-7 which we have summarised/translated here]. 

Essig, 21 st April "this year" i.e. 1843. 

Report of the baptism of the missionaries’ servant Bussara from Mangalore, on 12 ,h March. His 
friends had all become Christians. He was baptised Salomo. Hiller and Hall came from Betgeri to 
celebrate with them. It gave the other residents of Malasamudra the chance to see a baptismal 
ceremony - when Essig asked them what they thought of it they said, “it was good’’, but they were not 
enthusiastic to be baptised soon themselves. Essig has introduced an afternoon sendee on Sundays, 
because the women of the settlement do not come to the evening prayers during the week. 

The report continues: 

On March 22 nd we sent our Abraham to Biedenhall, the village most of our people come from, which 
is 12 hours south-east of here on the river Tungabudhra. He was to look for three men who came here 
a year ago but left again after a short stay, and invite them to come back so we could sort things out. 
Two of them, Kuribasappa and Malappa, came three days later. They came to the service on Sunday, 
and on the Monday they came to sort out the accounts. They paid back what Brother Frey had lent 
them as financial support, and left the next morning for their village. The third, Kannadagauda, has not 
yet come. 


Abraham came back on March 29 th . After he had sent the men to us he had visited his friends in 
various villages. He told us a bit about his journey. Wherever he went, people asked him if he had 
really left his caste, and he always cheerfully said, “Yes”. In spite of that, people in most places let 
him eat with them. He also said that the shepherds from Biedenhall, who have now left us, are going 
around saying that the Padres in Malasamudra are spoiling \verderben] the castes. Losing caste is the 
greatest misfortune [ungemach] these people can suffer, and they are amazed when they see someone 
who has given up his caste and can still survive. Perhaps the more often they see this terrible 
[ unerhorte] sight, the more those who have truth in their hearts will dare to take this step. 

At the beginning of the month another settler left. Govinadappa was an elderly man, responsible for 
his three motherless sons - but after 5 months he decided he would rather be dependent on a local 
citizen, even if he had to work hard, than leave his caste. Another, Bagodi-Basappa from Biedenhall, 
is also absolutely determined not to leave his caste and become a Christian; he has a big circle of 
friends and has not yet found a wife for his son. He is prepared to stay and even to come to prayers, 
provided nothing else is expected of him. He will have to stay until he has repaid the money advanced 
to him. 

In all, the colony is now reduced to three families; 

1) Washerman Bhima from Beetur [surely Bentur] with his wife, child and mother. 

2) Lingappa from Biedenhall with his wife and several children. His eldest son is our gardener. 

3) Bagodi-Bassappa from Biedenhall (see above) 

There are also two single men. One is Barmanna, who seems to love the Word of God, but has not 
decided whether to stay or leave. One of them came recently from Hubli, said he wanted to become a 
Christian, but preferred to come to the congregation in Malasamudra than in Hubli, where he was 
born. None of the non -christians have decided to leave their caste yet, though they all come to prayers 
and instruction, and do not seem unmoved. 


13 


Heidenbote 1842: 12 and 1843: 7 
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We must carry these people in our hearts; perhaps the time will come when Malasamudra will be a 
sweet scent for the area around, as much as it is at present a feared place of ill-omen [ versehrien \. It 
will be a great joy to me if the Lord soon leads a Christian sister, who has a heart for the heathen, to 
this station. The people will begin to trust us more, and the women - who have so much influence over 
their families in this area - would have someone they could have social contact with as the men do 
with us. 


Travel Report from J.C. Essig, 

Dec 5 th 1842-Jan. 18 th 1843 14 

There are two accounts of this journey; a short one in the report from the Dharwar station, and a 
detailed one published as an Appendix. The longer version reads as though it is a diary kept during 
the journey. The shorter version also seems to have been written by Essig himself; it includes some 
details not mentioned in the longer version, and is printed in the Annual Report in inverted commas as 
a direct quotation, not as a summary by the editor. 

The following is a summary and partial translation of the longer account. Supplementary details in the 
short account are given in footnotes. Where the spelling of place-names varies, both versions are 
given, as this may be useful in identifying the places visited. 


Christian Essig writes that as soon as the cool weather started he longed to go out on a preaching 
journey. However; he had to wait a while, as Rev. and Mrs Layer only arrived from Bombay on Dec. 
3 ld . Essig set off rather suddenly almost immediately afterwards, because on December 3 ld , Mr 
Townsend, Chief Collector in Belgaum, turned up and asked the missionaries whether one of them 
would like to accompany him on his tour of the district. It was too good an opportunity to miss, so it 
was decided that Essig should go with him on December 5 th . As the Collector was in a hurry they rode 
for 5 hours eastwards that evening, to Tirlapoot; where they slept in tents that had already been 
prepared for them. 

Travelling with the Collector was a rather different kind of journey from the ones the missionaries 
organised on their own, when they often travelled on foot, and used any accommodation available to 
travellers - sometimes in a public hostel or a government bungalow, but often in a temple. With the 
Collector, Essig travelled on horseback. The party had three tents; one for official business, and two 
smaller ones - one for sleeping and one for eating. This dining-room tent was made available for 
Essig to use during the day. The tents were transported on camels, and usually pitched a little outside 
the places they visited. 

Dec 6 th We started at 5 a.m. and rode to Nalgund, 8 hours east of Dharwar 15 , where we stayed until the 
evening. It is quite a big place, and lively. It is on a high hill, with a kind of castle - in ruins. We 
settled down in a large, old castle which was the palace of an earlier ruler. As soon as we arrived I 
went out and talked to a group of people about the true God and his goodness that we experience every 
morning. They listened politely. At 8 o’clock Mr Townsend sent for me. We had our morning prayers, 
and then breakfast. We had prayers every morning, and usually also at 9 o’clock in the evening. Then 
Mr Townsend attended to his professional business, and I went out and preached again. 

This was the pattern of many days on the journey. On Dec. 6' h they continued in the evening to 
Behlungi, 2.5 hours east-north-east. Then 2 hours to Tschiff-Munut; where they spent the night, and in 
the morning continued to Roan/Roon, where they spent 6 days. 


14 Magazin fiir die neueste Geschichte der evangelischen Missions- und Bibelgesellschaften 1843, 4th quarterly 
issue. Appendix C, pp. 213-22. 

15 It is not clear whether the distance here is being measured in riding-hours or walking-hours. 
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The tents were pitched near the village under big tamarind trees. Every day, I went into the village, 
which is quite big. I have never seen so many broken images of deities as there were here. There are 
several temples here in the Buddhist style 16 , built entirely of stone, with beautiful columns inside and a 
lot of decoration - but they are decaying. 

In the morning I preached to a numerous gathering in one of these temples - mostly farmers. I spoke 
on the parables in Matthew 13. Afterwards, a number of people invited me to see their school. There 
were 12 boys in a little room, busy with reading and arithmetic. A number of older people collected, to 
whom I then preached. When I had gone back to the tent a lot of people, young and old, came to me. 
They wanted books 17 . 

Dec. 11 th (Sunday) 

[pp 110-111] From breakfast until our Sunday meditation, Mr Townsend told me the story of his 
conversion, which I found very interesting. We celebrated our morning service together from 11-12. 
We sang a hymn and prayed, and then studied Matthew 11. Then Mr Townsend suggested Psalm 18, 
which we studied with much blessing. At the end we sang another hymn and Mr Townsend said a 
prayer. 

After our midday meal I went into Roan to preach. Then I went into a school with about 30 boys. The 
schoolmaster told the boys to recite what they knew, and I was astonished when I heard God’s Ten 
Commandments coming from the mouths of these children. When they had finished, I asked the 
schoolmaster where he had got them from. He explained that he had been in Lakundy near Bettigeri, 
where the “Padre” had a school 18 . He had heard the boys there recite the 10 Commandments, and he 
had liked them so much that he had obtained the book they were in, and got his boys to learn them off 
by heart. 

They stayed near Roan until Dec. 13 th , and then moved north-eastwards. The tents were pitched 
between two villages, Belloor and Tallial. On the 14 lh , Essig began by going to Belloor, where he saw 
some people standing by a shop, and started talking to them. He read Psalm 104, which they liked. 
They also smilingly agreed when Essig spoke about the powerlessness of their idols. 

More and more people came, and I was asked to sit down, which I did. Then my real sermon began, 
and I talked about the Law and the Gospel until 11 o’clock. The people were quick to hear. 

At 12 o’clock I went to Tallial, where I found many listeners, but not such friendly ones, because there 
were a lot of brahmins there. After I had led them by a series of questions to admit that Bhagawant 
(the Holy One, as the Hindus call the highest God) had given them life and breath and everything else, 
I turned to Luke 15 and read - or rather, told - the story of the prodigal son, which pleased them well. 
As soon as I had begun, they themselves understood my point, and saw clearly where my preaching 
was heading. One of the brahmins said, “Even if you preach as long as the sun and the moon endure, 
this faith will not be born in me.” I replied, “That is your responsibility. Faith comes through the 
Word. You are now healing the Word, so it has become possible for you to believe.” 

At 2 o’clock I returned, and at 3 we ate our midday meal, so there was time to preach again. I went to 
Bellur and preached about the Day of Judgement until I was collected to continue the journey. 


16 They were probably Jain temples. At this time it was not unusual for missionaries - and others — to confuse 
Jainism and Buddhism. 

17 The people Essig preached to in Roan included “some Brahmins from the Weidika -Division [Abteilung] whose 
business it is to read the Vedas and Puranas." 

18 p.l 11. Lukunda, where Brother Hiller from Betgeri had founded a school 
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Dec. 14 th 

This evening we rode to Badami, 2 hours to the north. The sandy path led through pleasant bushy 
vegetation, to the left of a beautiful chain of hills 19 . We passed a temple enclosure [Gotzentempel- 
Hain\ in which there was a beautiful and extensive, though partly ruined, temple called Pantschanpa, 
with a beautiful pool enclosed by a wall 20 . We arrived in Badami at sunset. This is a considerable 
town, set in a gap [Kluft\ between two rocky hills, on which there are castles. This was the place 
where, two years ago, a band of Arabs 21 resisted the English, but were soon defeated. 

They left Badami again on the next evening, so Essig - much to his regret - “could not do much”. He 
did manage to fit in an hour’s preaching by the city gate in the evening, by setting off before Mr 
Townsend, and preaching until the rest of the party caught up with him, and they all rode on to 
Kehrur, to the north-west. 

It was a rough and stony path, and we often had to ride over naked rock. We found the night-tent 
pitched under pleasant shady trees by a big pool. In the morning I went into Kehrur and sat down in a 
shop [Krdmerladen - a general store], where they spread out a caipet for me. A lot of people came to 
hear me, and nobody was argumentative. I found that the name of Jesus was already known, because 
Brother Layer was here some years ago. I spoke here for two hours. 

When he returned to the tents, Essig met a friendly lingayat who asked him to read a chapter to him 
out of his book. They sat down on a low wall under a tree, where it was cool, and some other people 
joined them. Finally, he invited them to come to the tent, where he would give them books. A lot of 
people came to the camp, partly out of curiosity and partly because they had official business, and 
Essig had a chance to speak to them and distribute books. In the evening the party went on towards 
Kalludgee, where they stayed with the Sub-Collector, Mr Bazett, “a friendly Christian”. 22 

They stayed in the little town of Kalludgee/Kaladgi until Tuesday, December 20 th . Essig’s activities 
included holding a sendee in English for the officers of the regiment stationed there. He was surprised 
how many came - and also noticed that when the congregation recited the Creed after him one 
Captain, a“Puseyite” (an Anglo-Catholic), turned his face to the East. On the Monday he visited 
several English officers, in the company of Mr Townsend. 

On the Tuesday morning I went to town and preached to a number of nice people, and then I went 
with our catechist 22 into a little house where some 8 people who belonged to the regiment came 
together for a service. Most of them had been baptised by Brother Layer when he was here last 
September. I spoke Kannada and the catechist translated into Tamil. 

In the afternoon, Essig and Townsend left Kalludgee together and rode north-east, spent the night in 
Sonna, and rode on the next morning to Belgy, where they spent the day on December 21 st , but then 
rode on to Dogy/Degy/Digi 24 , where they spent the night, and left for Gall gully, 2.5 hours to the west, 
in the morning. Here they could see the River Krishna, which they enjoyed, because they had seen so 
many river-beds, but little or no water in them. Essig went into the town to preach - in the evening, he 
stood on the steps of a large temple by the town gate, where there were a lot of people. The next day 
they rode 2 hours to the south-west to Mentur, where Essig had an opportunity to talk to people. 

In the evening we rode south-west, to Sodur, quite a big place, where we unfortunately only spent the 
night. The places in this area are Hindu Princedoms, which are simply under the protection of the 


19 p.l 11, bottom: “the hills became steeper and rockier [schroffer] as we approached Badami. 

20 p.l 12, top: “a large, half-mined pagoda called Puntschanga. On the left of a space separated by two pools we 
saw a small, new Bassava temple. The people told us it had had been built by an engineer the year before.” 

21 p. 112: A footnote calls these "herumziehende Arab. Hilfstruppen" of the native prince Neisam- i.e. muslim 
militias in some way under the authority of the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

22 See also p. 1.10* 

23 This is the first mention of a catechist. Was he with the party, or serving in Kaladgi? 

24 p.l 13: “A very small village with more ruins than inhabited houses.” 
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British. As Mr Townsend is also the Political Agent for South Mahratta, he has to tour this district 
from time to time. 

Dec. 24 th 

In the morning we rode 2 hours westwards to Negerhally - a very small village where I could not do 
much. In the evening we went 2 hours to the south-west to Dauleschwar, where we stayed from 
Sunday - Christmas Day - until Monday evening. 

On Christmas Day from 11-12 they had a sendee, attended by Mr Townsend and tw>o Indo-British 
ClerksAVriters? They sang an English Christmas hymn and Essig preached. In the afternoon he went 
into the town and preached about the Good News. He read the story of the birth of Jesus. An old man 
smiled at the words, “Fear not, 1 bring you tidings of great joy”. A brahmin asked why the Son of God 
was born so poor and laid in a manger? Essig explained, “He was born poor for our sakes, so that 
through him we would become rich.” 

The journey continued in the direction of Belgaum. They first travelled for 3 hours to 
Gadschinagurubat/Gurubetta, a largish place under a cliff with a ruined castle on top. Essig preached 
for 2 hours to a group of people who listened politely — though one of whom wanted to accuse him of 
sin - with the common accusation of killing animals for food. Essig pointed out: 

You wear silk clothes, which makes you an ally of a person who takes life. And you grind corn etc, in 
which there is also life, because it grows ... If you really want to avoid taking life at all, you might as 
well die, because there is life in everything. Then one of them said, “Does that mean that it is no sin to 
take the life of whatever you like?” That had to be modified. I explained that animals are in the power 
of us humans, but human beings are under God. I can do what I like with what is in my power - unless 
healthy common-sense forbids it. But I cannot do what I like with a human being, who is under God’s 
power alone, and on the same level as me. They understood this. In the evening I had another 
discussion with some brahmins and Rajputs. 

We travelled 2 hours further in the evening, and the next morning another 2.5 hours, to a little village 
called Wonur/Wannove. As we arrived, I saw for the first time a great swarm of flying foxes on the 
banyan trees under which the tents were pitched. 

Around 9 o’clock I went into the village, where a silversmith called me into his little house, and 
offered me a brick about 2 inches high to sit on. Several more people came, and I had a long and 
pleasant discussion with them. 

In the evening they moved on again for 2 hours, to Nafrigy, a populous place where Essig would 
gladly have spent 2 days - however, Mr Townsend was anxious to get to Belgaum, so they only stayed 
overnight, and then rode on to Marhally/Marschalli. From there, one can see Belgaum. They lodged 
in a large Bassawa temple that is also the Town Hall /Rathaus/. After breakfast, Essig went to the 
village and visited a Hindu school, where people soon gathered, who were, “quick to listen and slow 
to speak”. 25 One woman was distressed about the loss of two children. Essig read from the book of 
Job. The listeners approved of Job’s piety, and also that at the end, God gave him as much as he had 
had before. Around 5 o’clock they rode the final 2 hours to Belgaum, where Essig stayed in “a 
pleasant little room” in Townsend’s house. In the evening, Essig had the pleasure of meeting Rev. 
Beynon of the LMSfor the first time (Taylor was not in town at the time). 

After tea I went with him to a meeting in Dr Doeg’s house. Mr and Mrs Townsend and their sister, Mr 
and Mrs Brockmann, an officer and one of Rev. Taylor's sons were there too. 


2? p. 114. When I spoke of the true and living God, the listeners called him - agreeing with my words - ‘The one 
who gives and takes away’. One of the people present, the woman who had lost two children, explicitly 
confirmed [namentlich bestatigte] the rightness of this appellation. 
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Essig stayed in Belgaum until January 2 nd , enjoying the hospitality of the British Christians, especially 
the Townsends and Rev. Beynon. On January 2 nd , he said good-bye to Townsend, who gave him a fine 
watch as a parting gift, because his own had been stolen from him during their journey together. He 
continued on his journey alone 26 , on the following route: 

Jan 2 nd 

Halgy/Hulgi (a small village East of Belgaum); a visit from some Jains with whom Essig talked about 
the upbringing of children. 

Jan 3 rd 

On to Canikov/Cannikoppa where he only stayed for the night, in a “pretty little temple”. 

Jan 4 th 

A good hour’s ride East, on a stony path, to Tigadi, where he found a fine stoppping-place in a temple. 
After breakfast I visited a Hindu school with 25 boys. It is remarkable that now there is a school in 
practically every village. It shows that in these times, when there is peace, there is a livelier desire for 
learning among the Hindus than in earlier days. This desire has awoken particularly among the 
lingayats. The brahmins have always made an effort to instruct their boys. Now the lingayats seem to 
be pulling themselves together and also want to be respected. In the even ing he continued his journey, 
going an hour further East to Samp gam/Samp gaon, a little town with a which is a centre of local 
administration [ Oberamt ]. 

Jan 5 th 

After breakfast Essig went to the market place and preached to an attentive and numerous audience 
for an hour. In the afternoon, some boys from the Government school, to whom he had given books, 
asked him to visit the school. Then he returned to the market place and preached on the verandah of 
the village head /Schulthciss/. 

Jan. 6 th 

[p. 222] A 2-hour journey to the East, to Beil-Hungul/Beiltangal. Essig spent 3 days here, in the 
travellers’ bungalow. It was a place with a sizeable population, almost all lingayats. He preached, or 
talked to visitors in his house. On the second day, a young man who had been with him a lot invited 
him to come into his house on the market place. A crowd of people, old and young, soon assembled 27 . 

First, I told them Old Testament stories - about Nebuchadnezzar's golden image 28 , and Elijah’s 
destruction of [the priests of] Baal 29 . They were wonderfully pleased with those stories, and it made a 
much deeper impression that mere abstractions. Then I read Psalm 115, and one of the group, who had 
heard me the day before, asked for the story of the Prodigal Son, which I told them - with extensive 
applications to themselves. 

Jan. 9 th 

Essig left Beil-Hungul /Hangal, and travelled South via Wokundi/Wukundi to Tadwad, where Layer 
had been 6 months ago. He lodged in a fine Hanuman temple. 

Jan. 10 th 

I went into the village before breakfast. As I passed a man on a verandah, I asked him what he was 
doing at the moment. He said he had just washed his face, and I asked if he had washed [away] his 
sins? He asked how he could wash these away, since they were inside him. The discussion continued, 

26 “Alone” is not strictly accurate. Essig was now in charge, but he presumably had people with him, e.g. on Jan. 
3 rd he refers to “sending his belongings ahead”. 

27 p.l 14 The young man had "... a house, which had a big verandah. As I found a lot of boys there, I started to 
tell Bible stories - and as a lot of grown-ups came too, I found it advisable to stand up and talk more loudly.They 
were all ears ..." 

28 Daniel c.3 

29 I Kings c.18 
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and a number of people collected. I preached briefly about the good gifts that God gave them every 
day, and yet they did not thank Him, but instead set up dead stones and honoured them. They said that 
my words were true. 

Jan 11 th 

Essig moved on to Ubbina-Bettigherry, where he had been in August the year before. 

I again found lodgings in the Dawana Temple, and thought how pleasant it was to think that such 
places were being filled again with the sound of the Gospel, which has already been heard there often. 
As far as I know, this is the fourth time that this very considerable market town has been visited by 
missionaries. I found the people very friendly, but they troubled me a lot with their request for me to 
establish a free school. I would have agreed, if I had not been expecting a letter from Basel which 
would bring my stay in Dharwar to an end for the time being 30 ... I stayed in Bettigherry for 2 days. 
Just as I was leaving, a group of good-looking boys - on the verge of growing up - came to me. I told 
them they should give up praying to useless idols and pray to the true God. They said, “What shall we 
pray for?” I said, “Just now, you have a special need of wisdom; pray for this. He is a sea of wisdom, 
and your hearts are vessels that he is happy to fill with wisdom.” These words seemed to fall into their 
hearts -1 hope it is really so! 

In the evening, Essig went on to Saray, where he had been six months earlier. He stayed in the 
travellers’ bungalow, a little outside the village. 

Jan 13 th 

On the way into the village, Essig encountered some farmers who were busy threshing (with their 
oxen). He started a “catechisation ”. 

What are you doing? 

Preparing the threshing floor. 

How much land has produced all this grain? 

Two Morgen. 31 

How much seed did you sow? 

One Heeru. 32 

And how much will you get from it? 

40 Heeru. 

Ay! Ay! You sow 1 measure, and get 40 back! Now tell me, who causes that to happen? 

Pointing to the sky, they said, “Mahadewa”. I said, “Do you pray to Mahadewa? Do you thank him for 
his good deeds?” They said “How can we, when we cannot see him? Therefore we pray to a stone one 
in his name.” I said, “But God has forbidden that; you do not need a stone, because He is everywhere, 
wherever you are and wherever you go, and when you worship Him he sees it and is pleased with 
you”... 

The question-and-answer series went on to the question of what happened to the grain and the chaff, 
and Essig spoke about the Last Judgement. He then went on into the village and used almost the same 
sermon with another group. The next morning he left Saray, riding 1 hour westward to Tadkod, which 
he left on the evening of Jan. 14 th for Kittur, 2 hours to the West. 

[p.225] In Kittur there is a little old Roman Catholic chapel, which I settled into for the night. Nobody 
had any objections. There arc a few Roman Catholic families in an isolated corner of the town near the 
chapel, but apart from their baptismal names they do not show many Christian characteristics. The 
nearest priest is in Beedi, 2-3 hours west ofhere. There are said to be about 100 Christians in the area, 
who are looked after by a priest from Gon [presumably Goa]. After I had arrived, a woman came to 
worship the old, spoiled pictures. I told her the Christians here should come to the chapel tomorrow, 


30 Essig was indeed transferred, to Malasamudra, on Feb. 1 st . 

31 A 19 th century German measure of area. 

32 We have not been able to determine whether this is a measure of weight or volume. 
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which was a Sunday, and I would hold a service for them. She said they had gone on a pilgrimage to 
Beedi, because the priest was there; they would come back on Monday. It rained a lot during my 2-day 
stay here, which was surprising. 

Note : The events on Monday in Kittur are described at some length in the Annual Report from 
Dharwar. Kittur is described as a very populous town, with markets on Mondays and Thursdays. On 
the Monday evening, some of the Catholics did indeed come to the chapel: 

[p.l 15] As it got dark, some of the Roman Catholics came to the chapel for prayers. I asked them 
some questions about their faith and found them terribly ignorant. Then I read and explained some 
verses out of John Chapter 10. Then they dropped to their knees, turning their faces to the pictures and 
the altar, and recited in Konkani what they knew off by heart. I could tell from some words that are the 
same in Kannada that their liturgy included the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, the Apostolic 
Creed, and the Te Deurn. I admired the memory of the poor black man 33 who led the service. When 
they had finished I asked them about the meaning of what they had said, but not one of them could tell 
me, because they speak Kannada, not Konkani. Truly, here the new cloth of Christianity has been used 
to patch the old cloth of heathenism. 34 

Jan. 17th 

Essig moved on from Kittur to Tekur, where people were friendly and remembered him from a visit 
two days before. The next day he rode home to Dharwar. 

May some of the seeds of corn strewn in this way have fallen on good ground and bear fruit for 
Eternal Life. 


33 The original has "armer Schwarze ”. The terms "black" or "brown " were used rather generally to describe 
dark-skinned people. 

34 Reference to Mark c.2 v.21. 
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29 th Basel Mission Annual Report [1843-] 1844 35 

[p.40] The general report for the India mission records considerable anxiety about Frey, who had left 
India because of ill-health. He sailed from Bombay in February 1843, and after a terrible storm at sea 
he was shipwrecked and landed in Mauritius. Various people, including Mr and Mrs Backer of the 
London Missionary Society, supported him therefor some months. He spent his time partly working in 
Mr Backer’s printing press, acquiring skills to use in India, and partly visiting the “many Canarese 
Hindus” living in Mauritius. The Committee in Basel organised a transfer of money so that he could 
return home, but by the time the money arrived his good friends had provided enough for him to 
“hurry back to Europe". Unfortunately, he booked a passage on a “badly-built vessel”. The ship 
struggled as far as St Helena, through “terrible storms”, and was forced to stop therefor the winter. 
Frey arrived destitute, and had lost all his papers. The Mission sent him the money for his passage, 
but when the report was written there was no news of him — though many ships had come from St 
Helena. There was a rumour of a ship being sunk on the way to England. {A footnote provides the 
information that since the report was written the news has come that Frey is still safely in St Helena.) 


Report for Dharwar, pp. 85-96 

J.C. Lehner and Mrs Lehner, J. Layer and Mrs Layer, F.H. Albrecht, catechists Anthony, Joseph, 
Bedanaikum 

No special highlights. Reports and letters from the different missionaries are quoted; the following is a 
summary. The missionaries continued to preach in the town and the villages around. There is little 
active resistance, but no success. People are accustomed to hearing the Gospel. Everyone knows the 
“Padres ”, who talk to many people again and again, but they are like the wedding guests in the 
parable 36 - they are invited to the feast but refuse to come. There are even some people who say they 
are sceptical about their own deities and priests, but the prospect of leaving the caste is too daun ting. 

The missionaries started a plantation during the last year, with the idea of offering employment to 
people who were seriously interested in learning more about the truths of Salvation. The 10-15 men 
involved do indeed attend instruction regularly - but, "though their knowledge has improved, we are 
worried that they come to us mainly because of the bread and fishes. 37 But in spite of the work and 
costs associated with this undertaking we think we should go on with it - on a smaller scale - in the 
hope that it can be a means of livelihood to one or another true seeker after the truth." 

There are still visitors to the mission house, though not so many as earlier. The boys and teachers 
from the schools still come on Sundays. The missionaries have begun to be rather less generous with 
giving out tracts in Dharwar itself, because the boys and men often misuse them. But this enables them 
to be more generous with literature in other places, [p. 88] 

There are still about 200 people coming to the mission house once a week for the distribution of alms 
donated by the English people living in the town - and naturally to hear a sermon first. There are a 
few candidates for baptism under instruction — a Tamil boy working for a “half-caste” in the town; 
the Hindu wife of the new catechist; a beggar woman who has brought her daughter to the boarding 
school - but they are “outsiders ”. 

In the summer of 1843 the newly-arrived Mrs Layer suffered from a “climatic sickness”, which meant 
that the missionary work of her husband was disturbed frequently. Before that. Layer himself had been 


35 Magazin fiir die neueste Geschichte der evangelischen Missions- und Bibelgesellschaften 1844, 4th quarterly 
issue, pp.85-116. NB the foreword to the Annual Report is dated "Basel, June 1844" - i.e. what follows covers 
the second half of 1843 and the first half of 1844. 

36 Matthew c.22 vv.1-14 

37 A reference to the miraculous feeding of thousands of people with bread and fish; John, 6. 
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severely handicapped by a guinea-worm infection in his foot (this was the second time - but the 
problem was not so severe as before.) 

At the beginning of the year catechist Anthony was working for the missionaries. However, there were 
several incidents in which he was found to be being dishonest. The missionaries asked him to repent, 
rather than dismissing him. Nevertheless, he decided to leave, because his good name had been 
destroyed, and went back to his village, Kaludghi, with his wife and children. The missionaries heard 
that he was suffering a lot of hardship, because nobody would employ him there - and then, to their 
great distress, they heard that he had died. A new catechist came from Bel gaum - a young man called 
Bedanaikam. 38 

Joseph - a young man who Abraham brought to the missionaries - is also still working with them. He 
speaks Tamil, so he can translate for the Tamil-speaking congregation, which consists partly of the 
mission servants and partly of members of the regimen t stationed in the town. This congregation has 
begun to contribute a little money to the mission. They were inspired to do so by a sermon Layer wrote 
in English (while he was tied to the house by his guinea-worm infection) and Joseph translated for the 
congregation. One of the points in it was that all Christians - including themselves - are called to 
support the preaching of the Gospel, and that in Europe the poor people, too, give their small 
contributions. 

Schools are still a major concern. [p.87ff] There are still 13 girls in the girls’ boarding school. 4 or 5 
new ones came, but were almost immediately taken away by their relations - partly because the 
relatives were afraid they would lose their caste - even though they were from the lowest one - and 
partly no doubt to make a profit from them as “merchandise” [Ware], 

The girls who have stayed with the missionaries have made progress - though not as fast as the 
missionaries would have liked. A new craft has been introduced: [p.94] For some time we wanted our 
girls to learn lace-making. In May, dear Mrs Gundert decided that she would send us one of her girls 
for a year with this in view. At present four of our girls , with my wife, are learning this fine 
occupation [Letter from Lehner] 39 . 

The English school has been given up, because it mainly had rapidly shifting population of soldiers’ 
sons, but there are five Kannada schools for boys and one for girls. They were mainly progressing 
satisfactorily. However, in the village of Aminbhavi there was trouble because the local Brahmins 
wan ted a brahmin teacher instead of the lingayat the missionaries had appoin ted. The missionary 
involved [Layer, we think...] said he would close the school rather than change teachers unless they 
could prove anything against him. Another reason why they gave in was that a respected lingayat 
priest said to them that if they persisted, and the missionaries took the teacher away, they - the 
Brahmins - could no doubt pay another teacher, but the majority of the children, sons of poor people, 
would grow up ignorant. This would be an injury that would remain with them all their lives and 
beyond - and the Brahmins would have to suffer for it. This, Layer says, is, “A reason worthy of a 
good hindu priest”. The school reopened for the time being, but was closed early in 1844 because 
attendance had dropped too low to make it worthwhile. The farmers said they had to send their boys to 
the fields, and the Brahmins had realised that the missionaries were not going to secure jobs in the 
Government for their sons - and moreover, that the books read in the school were Christian ones. 


38 If he was from Belgaum he had presumably been trained by the LMS missionaries. 

39 In his comment on the same subject Layer adds, “We hope that they will be able to make use of this skill.” 
Presumably they hoped it would be a source of income. Lace-making was apparently introduced into India by 
various missionary societies, and could be quite profitable. In Tellicherry, where Mrs Gundert ran a girls' 
boarding school with around 20 girls there is a note that: “Apart from the ordinary school subjects, the pupils are 
occupied with lace-making, and their work pays one-third of the yearly cost of the institution." [27 th Basel 
Mission Report: MM 1842, 2 nd Quarter, p.l 18]. 
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[pp.95-96] Layer spends every morning in his boys’ school in Dharwar, where he has about 80 boys. 
He is anxious not to lose them to the Government school, which offers teaching in Mahratti as well as 
Kannada, so he has decided to add this language to his syllabus too. Fortunately, he had learned some 
Mahratti before he started to have problems with his eyes. However, he adds: It is to be wished - and 
I think there is hope - that Mahratti will be displaced more and more by Kannada. It will not happen 
completely in the near future, because some people need Mahratti for communication with nearby 
Mahratta-Land. But it cannot go so far that the further development of Kannada will be hindered in its 
development by Mahratti. Recently there was some danger of this, because the present Collector, Mr 
Shaw, understands Mahratta and not Kannada, and suggested to the Government that, as all the older 
official documents in this area and in Mahratti, it should be made the official language again. It would 
be good to have linguistic uniformity - official communication would be much easier if there was one 
language from Bombay down to this area. We have heard that this suggestion has not been accepted. I 
am very happy about this, because whatever limits or promotes the development of the Kannada 
language, in many ways limits or promotes the work of our mission. 


Report for Hubli, pp 97 - 99 

Johannes Muller and Jacob Huber. 

No special events. A man who had been with the missionaries for a year, and had really seemed to 
want to be baptised, packed up and left one night. Others have also come and gone; only one 
Christian, Isaak, remains. A few people who worked for the missionaries came to Sunday services - 
but one of them stopped, because he had repeated attacks of fever which his relatives interpreted as 
his being possessed by the devil because he had been contemptuous of the rules of his caste. There 
have been several similar reactions. 

Work in schools, on the other hand, is thriving. They have added four to the nine they had last year - 
two for boys, one for girls and one for adults. They could start more if they had the funds and the time 
to supervise them. There are now four girls’ schools altogether; the girls tend to come irregularly and 
find it hard to concentrate for more than 15 minutes - but the missionaries say that, “We see even the 
smallest advance in female education as a breach in Satan’s defences.” 


Report for Betgeri, pp. 100-113 

Johann Conrad Hiller and Mrs Hiller, Matthias Hall 


rFrom Hiller?] 

[p.100] In our last report we said that all those who had been baptised had fallen away with the 
exception of Tschittappa. He separated himself from us in a very sad way on 22nd May 1843 because 
he did not want to be true to his abandonment of his caste, although before he was baptised he had 
voluntarily and unambiguously performed acts forbidden to his caste. I had been so encouraged by his 
apparent honesty and knowledge of the scriptures, and had comforted myself with his steadfastness 
when the others had left us, that it was very painful to me [sic] to see this last one remaining to us 
falling away too. His wife had left him, and her whereabouts had been unknown to us since last May. 
She has now returned to him, and she helps again in his business, but is still not living with him until 
he has been received back into his caste. He visited us recently, and we went to see him several times. 
This is still some hope of his return. But I dare not forecast which force will be victorious in the end 
[welcher Eindruck endlich den Sieg davon tragen wird]. He still protests that he worships the living 
God and vows to go on doing this till his life’s end. But at the same time it is clear that what he seeks 
is re-acceptance in his caste. May the Lord in His grace grant that he may see the danger he is in, and 
give him a penitent spirit so he will obtain eternal life. 

[p.101] For the others who were baptised, the missionaries no longer had any hopes. One of them, a 
widow, decided to return to her old religion - saying, “If your Jesus is really God, let him punish me, 
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as evidence.” Some of these unhappy people [who have left the Christian congregation] live in great 
poverty. They come now and then to ask us to help them to be re-admitted to their caste. We tell them 
that they could be accepted back into our community, but it is really not our business to help them to 
return to their old ways. We visit them from time to time, to advise them to return to the Lord - 
sometimes in a friendly way, and sometimes with a serious warning - and letting them see how much 
their back-sliding pains us. 

In general, people have no objection to hearing the Word of God, but the bad example of those who 
have fallen away is a stumbling-block for others, and some influential people - who had previously 
taken little notice of the missionaries - have turned against them, and frighten people away who show 
signs of being in terested in the mission. The missionaries add a hopeful sen tence about having 
confidence that the Lord will establish His kingdom when the time is right - meanwhile, they are 
sowing the seed. 

[p.102] Work in schools has continued. They now have around 200 boys in schools in 5 schools in 
Betgeri and the neighbourhood, and in Gadak there are 12-16 adults who come together every 
evening with Hall, to learn to read and write. There are three girls’ schools, including one Hall had 
founded in Gadak. “He kindly handed over the leadership to Mrs Hiller when she arrived.” 

Hall carried out tw>o 14-day preaching journeys in the neighbourhood. Hiller went to Bellary, where 
he met Mogling and they travelled to Mangalore together. Hiller’s journey is described as an 
“outing” [Ausflug], but they used every opportunity to preach on the way. Hiller then went on to 
Bombay to meet his future wife, Mogling’s sister Charlotte. 40 “After he had married her on December 
26 th .... he returned to his station.” 

[p. 103ff] There is more information about Tschittappa, who was baptised as Nathanael, but has now 
“fallen back into the worship of idols”. There is quite a detailed description, probably based on letters 
from Hiller, of the early stages of his giving up his caste: 

Before his baptism he had in given up his caste in practice [faktisch], had eaten and drunk with 
Christians, and had stated most firmly that he had decided to become a Christian. It had been arranged 
that on the Sunday when he was to be baptised he and his family would eat in the Mission House. 
However, his wife soon opposed the plan, and in the end only he was baptised, and there was no meal 
like the one we had planned. 

Soon afterwards, we saw that although he had been deserted by his wife and all his own people, his 
feelings for his caste [ KastengefUhl ] returned, in that he always made excuses for not accepting 
anything to eat from us. Since he seemed otherwise to be on the right path, and he had a lot to suffer, 
we decided to be gentle with him until the problems were less acute and it would be a more 
appropriate time to set him free from his inhibitions [the German is Betorung, infatuation]. Two 
months ago he became ill. He was completely without help, since his relatives were boycotting him. 

So I suggested he come to our house for a few days, till he felt better, since we could look after him. 
But he refused, and said that enough shame had been heaped upon him already, and did not want to 
add this disgrace to it. 

I had not expected this, and it told me a lot. Now I had a reason to talk to him about caste, because I 
knew what he was thinking. So on the Sunday before Ascension when he came to the service, I 
decided to talk to him about caste beforehand. I said to him that if I had known how he was going to 
change and stop following the Word of God I would not have baptised him. When I presented him 
with the fact that before his baptism he had broken with his caste not only inwardly but also outwardly 
he suddenly became very angry, as if a devil had got into him. I do not know how often he called me a 
hypocrite, a deceiver, and a murderer - who had cut his throat by depriving him of his caste, and so 
on. Nothing had given me such pain in my heart in my whole life. It was as if the blood stood still in 


40 


Should we try and nail this down - sister, or half-sister? 
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my veins. But I stayed calm and justified myself to him only in that I said quietly, every time he called 
me names like that, “No, I am not that. And your conscience is telling you that that is a lie and a 
slander." 

I could not see what he intended to achieve with this behaviour - which I saw he had thought about 
carefully [wohl berechneten Betragen ]. At first I though he just wanted to tear himself away from us. 
Another reason might be that he wanted to give me a shock and make me stop talking about his caste 
and leave him in peace. 

I informed him that by behaving like this he had broken all his connections with us. I used to go to his 
house every day, but I have not been for three weeks, to show him that I have no need of him - 
however much his falling-away hurts me - and also to see what he would decide to do of his own 
accord. 

Just before Hiller wrote to Basel, Tschittappa had begun to make contact again - first with the 
catechist Satyanaden, and then with the missionaries. But Hiller is very unsure whether he should be 
hopeful about his return, or not. He is resolved to be patient with him, but, “We must be firm: we 
cannot and must not allow ourselves to bargain about [the degree of] obedience to the Word of God.” 
In his most recent letter, dated March 1844, Hiller says: Up to now, our hope for Tschittappa still 
hung by a thread. He came from time to time - it was only for outward reasons, but at least the contact 
was not broken off entirely. There is a group of people organising a festival soon in which a Temple 
Cai - will be pulled around. They are relations of Tschitappa’s, and he would like to be re-accepted into 
his caste through them. Last year a boy was run over by the car, and the front of his foot was nearly 
cut off, but with God’s help we healed him. 

[p. 107] There is another party, which opposes this festival out of jealousy, and every year there are 
fights. I told the Collector this when he visited here recently, so that wherever possible he would “put 
a stone under the wheels of the car”. The Collector forbade the festival unless the people taking part 
paid R2,000, as a guarantee teat there would be no fights. They cannot raise the money, so the Car 
remains stationary. 

Tschittappa, who likes to make himself popular, came to me and asked me to intervene with the 
Collector so he would give permission for the festival. The missionary told him what he had told the 
Collector. At this Tschittappa tried to appeal to the missionary’s conscience, pointing out how wrong 
it was to hinder something to do with worshipping God. So I asked him for which deity this festival 
was being celebrated? He replied that they wanted to make a sacrifice to the true God for all the good 
things He had done for them, and to celebrate with one another. I Lied to explain how twisted 
[verschraubt] his thinking was, and asked him how he could talk to me as though he knew nothing 
about how different the true God is from the stone sitting in that temple. He insisted he was right. 
Earlier, I would have protected him [presumably from embarrassment] in front of the people, but since 
he would not give up telling the story in this twisted way [die Geschichte so zu verwickeln ], I 
eventually asked him why he was bothering about the Temple Car. It had nothing to do with him since 
he had foresworn all worship of idols when he was baptised in the name of Jesus Christ. He replied 
“What? Me baptised? When was I baptised? That is a lie”. All I said was, “Now I will not talk to you 
any more. Leave me alone.” And I withdrew into my room, sick at heart. 

Report from Matthias Hall 41 

[pp. 106-113] This long report from Hall is printed in full. He begins by saying he can hardly believe 
it is a year since he wrote the last report, he does not know whether it is “joy, or the large amount of 
work” that makes the time go so very fast in India. In fact, he has very mixed feelings about both 


Hall was a relatively recent arrival in India; he came in 1841, after training for 4 years in the Mission House. 
His original profession is given as "basket-maker and mason". 
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happiness and the amount of work. This is clear from the many descriptions of his innermost feelings. 
He evidently has to struggle to keep his joy in doing the Lord’s work. For example: 

[p. 107] ... nobody shall take away my joy in Him who is the source of all joy. When the people to 

whom I must preach about Christ the crucified are like the man who is sleeping in a house that is on 
fire, and when a friend calls to him, “Wake up and save your soul - your house is burning”, and he 
simply says, “Yes” - and rolls over on to the other side and goes to sleep again as though it doesn’t 
matter; when I have to accept so painfully that the people to whom I have to preach close their ears 
and their hearts, and do not feel the slightest need to concern themselves with their immortal souls, but 
are audacious and obstinate, and can tell the poor evangelist to his face, ‘My belly is my god, and my 
only worry is how to fill it; what has your Jesus to do with me - show him to me; you have only come 
to fill your own belly and to take our money out of the country’; then, indeed, the black storm clouds 
rise and hide the bright sun of happiness, and the spirit sighs, the mouth is opened in complaint, and 
the eye looks upwards to see if there is not one ray of joy to be seen through the storm-clouds rushing 
past overhead. 42 How the poor heart revives when He who is Truth [der Wahrhaftige ] calls to him 
again, ‘Your grief shall be turned to joy.’ 

The question of the amoun t of work was also one that preoccupied him. He writes: [p. 108] As far as 
my work is concerned I have a lot to do - but also a little. 

I have a lot to do when I see myself as an evangelist for the whole of the Canarese country, which is 
generally seen as an area of 338 square miles and some 576, 640 inhabitants, of which I would be 
responsible for about one-twentieth. He then lists the three preaching journeys he made; a 3-week trip 
to a “semicircle ” to the north, to Badami; another 3-week journey, with Essig, to Sawanur in the 
south, and a 2-week trip to the East, to Kattchandragatta. These journeys provide plenty of 
opportunities to preach and to give out tracts - but if the Spirit of the Living God does not awaken 
these dead bones, out preaching is useless. 43 

He continues: [p. 108] I also have a lot of work if I consider myself as a schoolmaster and Inspector of 
two schools, one with 80-90 boys in Betgeri, and one in Gadak with 50-60.1 go to both schools each 
day and take a lot of trouble over the boys. I have also introduced a kind of Christian instruction for 
children on Sunday afternoons in Gadak. This has been progressing regularly for 9 months. At the 
beginning and at the end, once the children are standing quietly in two rows with their hands folded, I 
say the Lord’s Prayer and the Lord’s Blessing, and the children repeat it after me. So far, I have 
worked through the Old Testament history put together by Dr Barth. The oldest children read a section 
and I ask ah the children questions about what they have heard. 

In addition, Hcdl has started a night school where about 16 men come after they have finished the 
day’s work to learn reading, writing and arithmetic. But he is evidently plagued with uncertainty: 
Whether it will please the Lord to let these schools bear fruit, I do not know. 

He was indeed so overcome by the feeling of having little faith [von Kleingldubigkeit iibermannt] that 
he wrote a note to his brother-missionaries in Dharwar, saying, [p. 109] “I find it really tough that I 
have to waste my strength here so uselessly”. Lehner replied, quoting Ezekiel 2, 5ff, We arc not here to 
convert people. That is the Lord’s work. We are here to do the best we can to witness to Jesus. 44 

Hall evidently also shared his unhappiness and disappointment with the Hindu teacher in one of the 
schools he was responsible for, and was given some good advice: [p.109] A few days ago I said to the 
teacher in Gadak that if a farmer has cultivated a field in the best way for 1-2 years and it still does not 
bear fruit, he leaves it and looks for a better one that will give him a harvest in the proper season. I 


t2 This emotional outburst is all one sentence in the original. 

43 The vision of the dry bones returning to life is in Ezekiel c.37. 

44 The actual text (Ezekiel c.2v.7) reads in the King James' Version: And thou shalt speak my words unto them, 
whether they will hear, or whether they will forbear: for they are most rebellious. 
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have been with you for two years and see no fruit -1 am inclined to go and look for another field, 
instead of digging this unfruitful soil over and over again. The teacher replied, “Why am I your 
schoolmaster here, teaching the children just as I see and hear you do, and as you have instructed me 
to teach? And why are they all coming to your school and keeping its rules? A farmer can indeed 
cultivate a field most carefully for two years - but if there is no rain, the best of fields will not fulfil 
his hopes.” I said, “You are just doing your job for the sake of your belly; you did not become a 
teacher in my school because you wanted to bring the Kingdom of God into the hearts of these little 
ones, but because I pay you 4 Rp. (recently increased to 5) you are prepared to fit into my system. And 
the children come because they are learning to read and write for nothing.” That struck him as hard, 
but I had hit the nail on the head. He is otherwise a decent man, and receptive to the truth. And when 
one is continually complaining one may indeed forget to pray for the rain without which the seeds will 
never sprout and bring forth fruit. 

Hall's other problem - feeling that he has too little work - is the result of their having no congregation 
of Christians. He tries to cheer himself up by remembering that St Paul said that, “Christ did not send 
me to baptise but to preach the Gospel” - and with the fact that he did baptise the baby of one 
Christian couple in Sirsee on his way from Mangalore. But it is cold comfort, 

Concerning congregations, I have to admit that when one has none one is like being a father without 
children. Despite the fact that their parents sigh because of the worry and problems they bring, 
children are also their parents’ crown and joy. 

He has a graphic though somewhat confused picture of himself wandering through burning sand, the 
number of whose grains far outnumber even the number of Abraham’s children. Again, he wishes his 
faith were stronger... If only the Star of Hope always shone over me; that I would look up more to the 
wide skies of promise [ Verheissungshimmel ] ; indeed, that I would bow down among the innumerable 
[grains of ] sand and honour the One who has the power to awaken children for himself out of stones. 

[p. Ill] The next sentence returns to a more concrete problem; there are 5000 people in Betgeri and 
4000 in Gadak, but there is rarely a chance to preach to a large group, because everybody is busy 
during the day. There are always a few people who listen, and that would be worthwhile if only they 
would believe. And once a week, on Saturdays - market day in both places - there are plenty of 
people. People come to the house, too - partly to get books, partly to visit the missionaries themselves, 
and partly to see the house. Hall describes one such visit in detail. 

[p. 111]. A lingayat came to visit us a few months ago and asked me to give him the prophets. I asked 
him what prophets he needed, since he had his God tied up in a handkerchief and hanging like a noose 
round his neck. He replied “That’s just a stone, that’s no God”. I said “So if you believe that why 
don’t you throw it away now?” No sooner said than done. I could scarcely believe my own eyes. But 
it really happened. I have the black stone still, and have shown it to a lot of people to demonstrate to 
them how foolish they are. He has visited me twice since then, and as far as I could see he had not let 
another linga be hung round his neck. This does not by any means make him a Christian, and he may 
never in his life become one - but at least he did it [threw the linga away] while he was in full 
possession of his faculties, and in the presence of quite a number of boys - and everyone knows that 
boys will be sure to go and talk about what they have seen and heard. 

Another person said a few days ago: “You are always talking about God and the way that leads to him. 
But you don’t spill your own blood to make us holy.” I said to him “If one sinner spills his blood for 
others, what would that achieve? Can a prisoner free his fellow prisoners? But truly, someone did shed 
his blood to reconcile us all with God, Jesus Christ the Saviour of the world”. 

Another said “If God is present everywhere he is also in everything, and if he is in everything I can 
also worship him in everything”. I said to him “The creator is different from what he has created. God 
created as the almighty spirit who never rests, through the Word that was with him in the beginning. 

He created as the spirit which is eternal and sufficient unto itself. But the Creation is not the eternal 
spirit, and is not the eternal word. It had a beginning, and exists in Time. God is outside us and would 
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exist even if the Creation did not exist. The created universe exists only so long as the eternal spirit 
which created it carries it and fills it with life. You cannot escape this spirit. Wherever you go. He is 
there. If you sin he is close to you, punishing you. If you do good, he fills you with joy. Therefore if 
you sin it is not He who sins through you, since you are different from Him, but he must punish you if 
you waste the power of life which he gives you by His presence in you by wickedness, since he is your 
judge.” 

About four months ago someone came and said to me, “Usually rich people always have fewer 
children than poor people. Indeed, there are many rich people who have no children, and on the other 
hand poor people who can scarcely feed their children have a lot of them. Why is that?” I said to him, 
“God is the father of all people, and loves them all. Everything that a person has is the gift of God. 

And he wants them all to become holy - and because he knows what is useful to people so they can 
achieve holiness, he does not give them the opposite. If parents have a lot of children they are 
honoured for it, and when they are old they have hands to give them food and care for them. But the 
rich have plenty of worldly goods, and when they are old, everybody is willing to help them and care 
for them - in return for wages. 

People for whom everything goes exactly as they want and desire will miss the way to holiness 
through pride - so God gives the wealthy fewer children, or even none at all. The poor, on the other 
hand, have a flock of children, and rejoice in them as their great wealth - but so that they will also be 
kept within the proper limits they will have to serve the rich, because they are poor - and when they 
are old, their children will feed and care for them because nobody else will want to. God loves 
everyone equally and gives to everyone equally. 


Report for Malasamudra (founded 1841), pp 113-116 

C.Essig and Mrs Essig, J G Stanger 

We have little to write here, as we can direct readers to the report by Brother Stanger in the 
Heidenbote (1843, no.9). Everything is summarised in the latest report from Brother Essig [dated 21 st 
March 1844], 

Essig’s report begins by saying that the settlemen t is still very small, with four houses and hardly any 
more people than last year. He then proceeds to list the residents: 

Two washermen from Bentur, who are brothers, with their mother, their wives, and three small 
children. 

Lingappa with his wife and two sons, one of whom is our farm labourer. 

Bassappa with his wife and a large family consisting of five or six sons [sic], some of whom also work 
for us in the fields. 

Deo with his wife and child. Deo is blind. We brought this family with us from Mangalore. 

Mutakappa with his mother and wife and younger brother. He is a hired farm labourer, but he assures 
us he will never leave us. 

Paramanna, who is unmarried - or rather, is here without his wife. 

Apart from these people there are some workers linked to the colony. There are 6 baptised Christians - 
Abraham, Jakob and his sons John, Joseph, Solomon, from Mangalore, and Philip from Kadike. 

We have had enquiries from people in the vicinity about being accepted into the community; time will 
tell whether they arc serious or not. In any case, we are soon going to build two more houses so that 
we shall have six, and can immediately offer accommodation if people come. Since I have been here 
with my dear wife, there are usually over 30 people on Sunday mornings in the service, and 20 in the 
afternoon. People often come from the neighbouring village.... We do not want to force people to be 
baptised, but tell them clearly that if they want to enter the Kingdom of God the seal of baptism is 
essential. Last Sunday, when I was talking about the necessity of baptism, one of the washermen said, 
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“If baptism is so essential, what will happen to the many people who die without it?” Jakob [one of the 
Christians] mentioned Noah and what had resulted from his actions. 45 The listener was silent, 
doubtless seeing what that meant. For the time being we must be satisfied if the people just give up 
worshipping their idols and bend their knees in prayer to the true God. We hope that the word that they 
hear will bear fruit. Among our field-workers, who come to the service on Sunday mornings, there is 
one - Mutakappa - who seems to listen to the Word of God with hunger and thirst. We have good 
hopes of him. 

[p. 115] Essig is also preaching in the surrounding villages and is responsible for schools. The largest 
of the five schools he had in the previous year, in Anigherry, has had to be closed because the place 
"is very bigoted [sehr bigot] ” and fathers refused to allow their sons to read our books. Schools are 
not really thriving in this area, because the people are farmers and need their sons to care for the 
cattle, etc. 

[pp 115-116] Brother Stanger has been very busily making sugar for the last month. This year we had 
a bigger sugar-cane field than last year, and we are making proper sugar for the first time. Last year 
we only managed to make a brown paste, which still contained the syrup. It was used by the local 
people. Making sugar is a very complicated business. The Government helped us by sending us a man 
to show us how to do it. First the juice is pressed out between wooden cylinders, driven by oxen. 

When some 28 Jmi 46 have been squeezed out, the juice is poured into a great iron cauldron and boiled 
[gesotten] for some hours, the froth being skimmed off at intervals. Lime [kalk] is added to separate 
out the impurities. When a cauldron-full has been significantly reduced in volume the liquid is boiled 
and skimmed in a smaller cauldron, and when the volume has been reduced, in a still smaller pot. In 
this one the juice is boiled until it thickens and takes on the colour of Madeira wine. Then it is poured 
into big earthenware containers and left to stand for some days. After this, the mass [Masse] is poured 
into little bags and squeezed hard to press out the syrup. The final stage is to transfer the suspension 
into a pit lined with lime, where a kind of grass is laid on top. Here, even more of the syrup separates 
out. The purified "Masse" is laid out in the sun - and when it is dry, you have sugar. The process is not 
finished, so we cannot say much about the quality and quantity of our sugar. Up to now, the Lord has 
blessed out agricultural efforts [wiser Oekonomie], May he be pleased to allow a garden to grow 
towards Him in this quiet corner, full of plants to praise Him. We hope so, even though it is still small. 
On the whole, the colony already offers some pleasant sights [manches Liebliche ]. 


45 Presumably: that people who do not heed the warnings drown.... 

46 A unit of measure which is unknown to us. 
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Further reports from 1843-4, 
printed in Magazin fiir die neueste Geschichte [ 1844-] 1845 

In the Magazin fiir die neueste Geschichte 1844, fourth quarter [p.204] the Editor promised that 
various Appendices, some of which concerned the N. Karnataka stations in 1843-1844 would be 
published in 1845, so that the 1844 Report would not “swell up too much ” or be too long delayed. 
These reports did finally appear in the fourth quarter of 1845, which has a special section of 
Appendices [Beilagen] with separate pagination 1-77. The material in these appendices is noted here 
as part of the documentation for 1843-4. 

Appendices A — C concern the conversion of three young Brahmins in Mangalore, one of whom, 
Herrmann Kaundinya, even tually became the first Indian missionary. 


Appendix D: Diary of a missionary journey made by the Johannes Layer (in Dharwar) 

5-27. December 1843 47 

[The journey was similar to others in many ways. The following notes give the itinerary, and a few 
descriptions that are different from other records included in this selection of translations. Layer 
records many discussions, but they make no pattern - other than that it is clear that on the Hindu side 
people were thinking about his message - and not above picking holes in it. Above all, he gives 
almost no impression of structured responses on the side of communities he was visiting — responses 
were random, in his depictions; a matter of the individual. 

Layer was given accommodation everywhere he went, usually in temples. He has no rest day - one has 
the impression that he rested by travelling to the next place — it seems he had a horse. When he is in a 
town or village he is on the move talking to people the whole day. All in all, the report bears out the 
assertion that the Basel Mission was trying to show “presence ” in the Dharwar/Hubli area and create 
discussion on religious topics.] 

Dec. 5 th Layer set off early from Dharwar on horseback. There was such a cold east wind that he 
caught a cold. I arrived in Hubli at 9 o’clock. The village belongs to an Indian Lord, and is large and 
important. The village administration assigned me lodgings in a roomy temple, in which there were 
images of Basappa, Wirabhadra and Hanuman. As soon as I arrived I had a short conversation with 
some people who were worshipping the deities. They agreed with me. I also talked to some 
Mohammedans who were travelling through, and had stopped in the temple for an hour’s pause. I told 
them that it was not enough to say with one’s mouth, “There is one God”, and then to break his 
commandments. They agreed, but one of them said, “How can one get anywhere in this world without 
telling lies?” 

Layer spent most of the day talking to people who came to the temple. One of them was a lingayat, 
who came to worship not only Basappa - the god of his sect - but also Hanuman, who a true lingayat 
should not worship. I said to him - among other things - that this was against his own religious books. 
He answered, “I have prayed to both of them together for a long time” - as though this long-lasting 
habit was in itself a sufficient justification. 

At 4 o’clock I went to the market place, where some shopkeepers called me in front of their shop. 40- 
50 people gathered. I mostly had to fight rather than bear witness, but the Lord let me succeed in 
inserting an important word now and then. 

The leader of the group asked Layer to tell the story of Jesus, which he did - and though the leader 
himself, “had his jeers sitting on his tongue”, some of the others were listening earnestly. At the end, 
they said, “If Jesus did so many miracles, made the blind see, and things like that, he could do the 


47 Magazin fiir die neueste Geschichte der evangelischen Missions- und Bibelgesellschaften 1845, 4th quarterly 
issue, special pagination. Appendix D, pp 21-60 
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same now, and then everyone would believe in him”. I said He could do these things now, if He 
wanted to - but his will and command was that people should believe in Him through the preaching of 
the Gospel and not because they saw miracles. The listeners considered this explanation useless. They 
said they wanted to bind me with chains, and then I should break them by calling on Christ; or I 
should put my eyes out and let Jesus give me new ones. Then they would believe in Him. I said Jesus 
had forbidden us to tempt him unnecessarily. 

One of them then wanted to defend the gods of stone with the following argument. ‘“What do you 
eat?”, he asked. “Bread”, I said. “And what is used to make the flour?” I replied - knowing perfectly 
well where this was leading, “Millstones”. “Ha!” he said, “So the stones are God.” I said, “If you call 
the millstones god, you have just as much reason to call the manure gold [sic].” This time all the 
others were honest enough to support me. I was happy that it turned out like this, so I could part from 
them peacefully in the end. It is more likely then that something will stick than when the argument 
ends in bitterness. 

Layer spent the next day preaching in a nearby village, and also in Hubli. People often invited him to 
sit down with them and speak to them, and he was invited by one listener to come into his house, 
where it was cooler. In the evening he rode to a nearby hamlet, accompanied by the son of the village 
head [Schultheiss]. On the way, I asked him about the number of temples in his village - and whether 
by any chance his father had built one. “Yes”, he said, “When I was ill with cholera, my father 
promised Durga that if she kept me alive he would build a temple to her. I lived, so he built the 
temple.” I found few people in the village, as they were all in the fields. I did have a few listeners - 
five men, and, some distance away, ten women. When I got back to Hubli I stood still by a well, and a 
large crowd quickly gathered, to whom I preached for half an hour, in general, they were very 
attentive. 

More people came to visit him when he got back to the temple, to talk by the light of the lamps. They 
included several who Layer hoped to make contact with again, including, two intelligent weavers, and 
a lingayat with an honest face, and a boy of about 14 who amazed me with his skill in disputation. 

Dec 7 th A list of Layer’s activities on December 7 th illustrates both his enthusiasm and 
conscientiousness, and the willingness of people to listen to his message and become involved in 
discussions. 

Before breakfast, he went to the village, and spoke to two groups of people. The first group jeered at 
him, so he cut the discussion short. The second included someone who wanted to prove that stone gods 
could be active because they would drop flowers on worshippers. Layer said that this was just 
coincidence; the priests loaded the statues with so many flowers it was not surprising that some fell 
off. He was then told that one of the weavers had thrown away his idols. Layer said, “Perhaps he is 
praying to his priest instead, and then nothing is gained.” He nevertheless asked to be taken to the 
man’s house. The weaver was “very shy” and rather noncommittal about what he believed. 

Layer seems to have been rather disillusioned by his early-morning activities; when some of the 
interested listeners asked if he could come and live in their village he said it was not possible, and 
“even if I could come, you would not leave your old ways”. He then went back to his lodgings for 
breakfast, and set offfor Marappj?], two hours’ ride away. He arrived there at midday, having spoken 
to groups of people in two villages on the way. He again found lodgings in a temple. Before lunch he 
spoke to some Brahmins and some craftsmen. After lunch he spent an hour talking to a group of 
people and reading the New Testament to them. After that he felt “exhausted and feverish”, and had to 
stop. He nevertheless set off again at four o ’clock, and sat on a stone in an open space, preaching to a 
crowd of men and women. 

Dec. 8 th The day was spent in preaching: Layer mentions discussions with seven different groups of 
people, [pp. 29-30] Finally, until late in the night, I was with a large crowd of mostly benevolent men 
and women. There was one - a carpenter - who contradicted me a little. One of his questions was 
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whether it was harder for the poor or the rich to get to Heaven. I answered, as the Saviour said, that it 
was harder for the rich. “Ha!” he said, “So that’s how it is! You Europeans are rich, so it will be harder 
for you to get to heaven than for poor people like us. I pointed out that it is not wealth as such, but 
being too attached to wealth, that is dangerous for holiness, and that a lot of honest rich people go to 
Heaven - and a lot of unrepentant poor ones go to Hell in spite of their poverty. This was applauded. 

Another listener asked how he could see with his own eyes which of his activities were pleasing to 
God? I said he could not see it with his bodily eyes, but in his heart. “How?”, he asked. I said, 

“Imagine that you have the idea that you might cheat your neighbour out of a small sum of money. 
Then you decide that this really would not be right, and don’t do it. Do you not feel happy in your 
mind?” His response was half-hearted, which indicated to me that perhaps he had not often resisted 
such temptations. “Or”, I said, “a beggar comes to you and you refuse to give him anything; then you 
think, ‘Ha! I will give him something after all’. Do you not feel a kind of contentment in your mind, 
that shows you have done right?” He said, “No! If I do give, I always do it reluctantly.” At least, I 
thought to myself, you are honest. But I said that naturally if he gave charitable gifts unwillingly no 
feeling of God’s approval could come into his mind. 

Dec 9 th I wanted to go to the village, but found a lot of people to listen to me quite close to the temple. 
One of them said, “If you show me a god who will enable me to live for ever on this earth, I will 
worship him.” I said I could not show him such a god - and for my part, I did not have any desire for 
such a god. I thought that the 40-60 years that the Lord of Life and Death might give me to live would 
be quite enough; and that the sooner I could go to Him, the happier I would be. 48 1 then enlarged upon 
the troubles [Miihsal] that we meet in our earthly life, and said that the earth was more like an abode 
of demons than a city of God, so how could one want to stay here for all eternity? They all agreed that 
this world was indeed a vale of tears. 

Back in the temple, more people gathered. They included some boys to whom Layer had promised 
tracts. 'Then a woman came in, who gave all the people sitting around in the temple a piece of sugar 
as a kind of sacrificial gift. She forced me to accept a piece, too - but as I did so, I pointed out that one 
must not make sacrifices to idols but bring the sacrifice of piety to the living God." 

Around 1 o’clock Layer had a rather fruitless dispute with a group of “very contrary [ verkehrten\ 
brahmins” - so obstinate that they refused to agree even with things that Layer quoted from their own 
scriptures. In order for the “empty arguing” to leave some lasting impression, Layer “listed the main 
sins of their most superior deities as forcefully and as quickly as I could, to show that they were not 
gods...” 

Layer then travelled for 6.5 hours to the village of Ugeragolu. There was no wind, and in the evening 
he was in a valley enclosed by hills, so it was not much cooler. He was tired and thirsty - but 
nevertheless, when he heard the noise of music coming from a Hcmuman temple where a ceremony 
was going on, he stopped to preach to the crowd about the One True God, who is a spirit. He was 
directed to lodge in a mosque. 

[p. 31 ] The next day, December 10 th (Sunday) he preached to a crowd, mostly of lingayats — who did 
not like his message that not only idols of wood and stone, but also Shiva and Parvati - who they 
imagine live in heaven - were false gods. 

[p.32] Then I went out to see the Yellamma temple that was only half an hour away. Yellamma is a 
female deity, whose worshippers believe she is an incarnation of Shiva’s wife Parvati. She is the most- 
feared and most-worshipped goddess in this area. Throughout the year, and especially when the moon 
is new or full, and at some festivals, great crowds of pilgrims come here from the whole region. The 
pilgrims are most numerous when cholera is raging, because they believe that Yellamma sends it - and 


48 Layer was bom in 1812, so he was about 30 at this time. He had been in India since 1836. 
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can also turn it away. She is also famous as the one who can give children to the infertile, so a lot of 
Hindu women come and worship her. 

People who are sick, or hope for children, or have other needs, come to the temple and give gifts of 
money or fruit, promising that if their prayers are answered they will come back and open and pour 
out so many coconuts, give so much money, go round the temple naked so many times, etc. If the 
prayer is answered, people naturally attribute this to Yellamma, not to the Living God. They must then 
come to fulfil their vows as fast as possible - and the next time they have a problem they come to the 
Yellamma temple with even more confidence. If their prayers are not answered, nobody thinks the 
goddess was not able to do it - they believe that she did not want to; they had too little faith, or were 
not virtuous enough, etc. 

The situation of the temple must in itself help to fill superstitious Hindus with respect for the goddess. 
The temple is in the middle of a low mountain, which is several hours’ journey in circumference, is 
steep on three sides, and is crowned with a rampart of rocks. From the southern peak a small 
depression starts, which develops into a deep, rocky gorge running directly northwards. In the middle 
of the gorge arc smaller ones coming from East and West, and the temple is built exactly where the 
valleys meet in a kind of crossroads. 

The temple is in a spacious, rectangular courtyard, around which there is a wall with a broad verandah. 
The roof of the verandah is flat, so that hundreds of people can stand on it, and wander around, and see 
everything that is going on all around. Under the roof is a very comfortable area for pilgrims to stay, 
and for meals. The temple is not especially big, but it is handsome. It is built of stone, and decorated 
with various figures from the stories of the gods. I could not really see the stone image in female form 
that stands within the temple, because though there were some lights around it, it was a long way from 
the temple gate, and the temple has no windows, only doors, so it is filed with the darkness of night 
even at midday. 

The surroundings of the temple also offer a picture that is both interesting and depressing. There is no 
village or hamlet, but a lot of market stalls that are used by on festival days. A number of small mud 
huts house the priests and priestesses. Leafy trees around the temple arc a pleasant sight. There arc a 
lot of little huts in which there are small images of deities, and there must be hundreds of large and 
small images out in the open air, under the trees and on the rocks. 

Something that must make the whole scene especially attractive for a Hindu is the fact that there arc 
streams of crystal-clear water running down the main gorge and the valley on the west side, and even 
spurting out from under a 20-foot cliff close by. So everything is as convenient for drinking, cooking 
and washing as the Hindus - who are so dependent on water - could possibly wish. The place must 
look even more bewitching on festival nights, when 40-50 foot stone pillars that are high above the 
temple are covered from top to bottom with lights that shine out over the dark valley. The pillars stand 
on four rocky projections where the valleys meet. Oh, that instead of these lights the bright light of the 
Gospel might shine in this terrible spiritual darkness! ... 

Layer met and preached to about 30 people. He was interested to see a Moslem in the temple 
courtyard, who was dressing a brass image of Yellamma and decorating it with flowers. 

I asked, “Aren’t you a Moslem?” and he said “Yes”. “Then what has a person like you to do with an 
idol?” He said, “I’ve been here for six years. From my youth I suffered from a sickness that Yellamma 
finally healed, and now I serve her, and earn my living by decorating this image.” 

On the way back to the village I met a Hindu holy man; a lingayat who had already visited us in 
Dharwar, and who did not worship any idols. He had lived for a long time in a cave in the mountain, 
which he showed me. 
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[p.34] This priest went back with Layer to his lodgings, and spent the day there. Layer talked to him 
and to other visitors about the true God. Layer was surprised to discover that the priest had learned 
the Lord’s Prayer off by heart from a tract he had been given by the Dharwar missionaries; in 
addition, he spoke out against idol-worship. Layer felt that he was only being held back from 
committing himself to the Christian way by the fact that he enjoyed being honoured by many people as 
a great saint. But Layer consoled himself with Jesus’ words, “Who is not against us, is for us. ” 49 

In the evening, Layer went to the village. He almost decided not to preach, because, “the people 
looked impertinent and frivolous, and I was afraid there would be nothing but empty disputation.” 
However, they proved to be interested and attentive, so he was glad he had tried. The next day (Dec. 
ll''j he preached again, and gave out tracts and Gospels, especially to the local schoolmaster for his 
school. After breakfast he went to the village ofHuli, only an hour away - preaching to four men he 
found in a farmhouse on the way. 

[p.36] For accommodation, I was directed to the hall in front of a so-called “Spring Temple”, which 
rested on many artistically carved stone pillars. It was obviously built by the Jains. As there was no 
wall round the hall, it was very airy - and as it was very large, it was a cool and comfortable place to 
live. Almost all the people of this village are farmers, and as it was harvest time, I had few visitors 
during the day. 

The lingayat priest who I wrote about yesterday had come to this village before me, and as soon as I 
arrived he brought milk, butter and eggs for me, bread for my people, and food for my little horse. Fie 
said that as long as I stayed here I must not buy any of those things. I could accept his friendly offer all 
the more readily, because I know that he does not expect any gift in return. Everybody says that 
everything the people give him, he gives away himself. His clothing was a tiger-skin which will not 
tear for who knows how long - and as someone who has the reputation of being a saint, he will be 
given food by somebody. What he gave me, he had begged from the people beforehand. 

After breakfast, Layer read a tract with the priest, and the Bible passage about the Fall. He watched a 
Brahmin coming into the temple to pray, which he did very rapidly. Layer comments: 

It is a very comfortable religion. There is no need to struggle to go through the narrow gate; no 
mortification of the flesh with all its lusts and desires. It is not surprising that people who have made 
the way of holiness so easy for themselves do not like the Gospel, which makes demands on people 
that the comfortable and fleshly self jumps back from. 

At four o ’clock Layer went into the village, but did not find anyone to talk to, so he and the lingayat 
priest went up a stony path to a Moslem chapel, built over what was supposed to be a footprint of God. 
There was indeed something like a human footprint in the rock, but Layer felt it was foolish to 
consider it was God’s footprint. There were at least eight stone temples in the Jain style among the 
big, old trees at the foot of the mountain; some ruined but others in good condition. “It must once have 
been a great Floly Place for the idols [Gotzenherrlichkeit], but now that is all over”. 

Layer preached again in the village that evening and in the morning. He was distressed by the fact 
that although his listeners started by being interested they gradually showed more and more 
indifference. He writes that when people hear the “soul-shaking truth about the Day of Judgement, 
eternal damnation and eternal life”, probably for the first time, one would think that they would listen 
attentively. However, he continued preaching to groups and passers-by, including two Brahmin 
women coming from the well with their copper water-pots, who approved of what he said. Later, he 
set out for the town ofMunolli. The way led for an hour over a stony mountain without a proper path 
[hochst unwegsam]. A the foot of the mountain on the other side was the cell [Zelle] of a famous 
female deity called Karnawa. It was a Tuesday, and the goddess’s holy day, and as Layer saw that 
there were quite a lot of people around, he went down to the cell, which was decorated with flowers 


49 


Luke c.9.v50. 
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and ironwork. He found 30 people, mainly women. Most of them were having a meal. He preached to 
them but they took very little notice. 

As night fell he crossed the river Malapahari and came to Munolli, on the left bank. His servant, who 
had gone ahead, had put the baggage in a temple that was only visited by Brahmins. They were not at 
all happy that someone who was impure in their eyes should enter their holy place. Layer sent 
someone to ask the Town Head to decide where he should stay. A lingayat cloth merchant happened to 
hear this, and of his own accord invited him to occupy his newly-built shop on the market place - 
which was quite clean, and still empty. 

Layer had no sooner settled down but he was surrounded by visitors so he could hardly move. He 
talked to them about many things, but above all the True God. A brahmin came later in the evening - 
one who had visited them in Dharwar, but was, “So bigoted that he would not read any of our books”. 
They had a dispute about Krishna. The brahmin said he was the best of all, and Layer asked how he 
could be the best when he had -for example - seduced 16,000 shepherdesses. The Brahmin said that 
was no sin - it demonstrated his glory. When the saint Narada had asked him for just one of these 
women as a wife, Krishna said he could have one if he found Krishna was not with her. Krishna was 
with them all - which proved that he was omnipresent. 

Dec. 13th A tailor, who was from Munolli but normally lived in Dharwar, took Layer to a weaving 
shop with 8 looms, where a crowd soon gathered. The leading speaker had the view that God has 
given each of the peoples on earth their own religion, which will lead them to heaven if they follow 
obediently. They agreed with Layer, however, that a religion that comes from God cannot be senseless 
- at which Layer pointed out that it is not really sensible to worship images of stone or wood which 
can be pulverised or burnt to ashes in an instant. They had no arguments against that. 

Layer had visitors in the shop all day, and “strewed some seeds, although I felt sour about it as I had a 
cold in the head, and a headache. In the evening ... a Weidika Brahmin (a Veda scholar) called me to 
him on his platform [? Staff elf and I had a long disputation with him in front of a lot of people. In 
theory he believes that all religions are reflections of one and the same Spirit that rules everything, 
which manifests itself in an infinite number of different ways - sometimes as a sinner or a strolling 
player, and sometimes as a saint. (In practice, however, he is certainly as much an enemy of all other 
religions as the other Brahmins.) 

Layer’s response was to tty and use truths from real life and visible facts to counter this philosophical 
sophistry. For example, he demonstrated that the sources on which the Brahmin based his theories 
were unreliable and inconsistent. The Puranas had the characteristics not only of human invention but 
also of human weakness of understanding, the wrong-headeclness and inaccuracies of a person with a 
wicked heart. As an example, Layer cited some of the geographical teaching - about how the earth 
consists of seven seas and seven islands; the circumference of the earth, which is supposed to be 500 
million times four days’ journey; the golden mountains in Ceylon, and the devils that are supposed to 
kill anybody who approached the island — although the English have possessed it for a long time. 

Dec 14 th Layer preached in one of the main streets of the town. When I had finished, the cloth 
merchant whose shop I am living in said I should come to the shop, where there was a man who had 
come from a place 10 hours’ journey away to get books. I found an elderly lingayat, who is illiterate, 
but wanted books to give people in his home area who knew how to read. I made a little bundle with 
some Gospels and tracts for him, and started to talk to him about the true God and the way of 
salvation. 

A lot of other people joined in, and after Layer had had breakfast he was preaching con tinuously, and 
giving out Gospels and tracts, until he decided that in view of his cold and his headache he needed a 
rest. 
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The best way to get some peace was to leave two hours earlier than I had intended. It hurts one when 
indisposition forces one to give up, and not to use such opportunities according to one’s desire and 
other abilities. But the frail body must also be cared for, or one may have to lay down one’s staff 
altogether. 

He set off to Torkal, three hours away on the bank of the same river as Munolli. On the way, he talked 
to a few people, and stopped at an iron-smelting furnace and a small place, “where everybody agred 
with my message, as is usually the case in small places where only ignorant people live. The path was 
stony and sandy by turns, so it was good that I had set off so early. As it was, I only arrived at sunset. I 
was told to stay in a kind of open Council Chamber | Rathausstube] in the middle of the village. As 
soon as I arrived a lot of inquisitive people came, and I preached about the Living God. 

Dec. 15 th After spending a chilly night, and preaching and early-morning sermon, Layer wanted to 
visit the fortress in which the prince who ruled Torkal and several places in the neighbourhood lived, 
with a lot of other people. " However, the guards at the gate stopped me, and told me that nobody could 
go in without the special permission of the prince. I would be given permission if I made a special 
application to the prince, but there was not time for that." 

The situation led Layer to a political soliloquy - unusual in missionary writings: The situation raised 
the thought in me that we preachers of the Gospel would be meeting with resistance all over India 
when we tried to gain an entry, if Christ had not given the country to a nation that bears his name. But 
since he has done this, according to his loving dispensation | Lie be s rath], that rules over the whole 
world and everything in it, the bolts and bars all over India are opening, and the doors of the world 
have been flung wide so that the King of Glory can come in. So it is fitting - especially as the lordship 
over the world has been given to Christian nations - to recognise the [Walten] of him of whom it is 
said, “The Lord is King.” 

Instead of going into the fortress, Layer visited the part of the town that lay behind it. He talked to 
some shoemakers, who expressed their agreemen t with him loudly - though one of them said, “Besides 
worshipping the invisible god up there in Heaven, we must also pray to Mother Earth, who nourishes 
everything.” Layer said that we must not thank the earth, which is a gift, but the Lord who gave it. The 
shoemaker agreed, but half-heartedly. 

Layer then went home to breakfast, and afterwards talked to visitors most of the day, including one of 
the chief officials of the prince, with whom he had an hour’s discussion. One of the official’s biggest 
objections to the claim to unique holiness of the religion of Jesus was that it had come into the world - 
and especially to India - so late. I said that was the way God had ordered it - and added that if 
someone has been poor for 40 years and is then offered great wealth he does not say, “No! I’ve been 
poor for so long I don’t want to change”, but accepts it at once. “So, one must also accept the 
heavenly blessings of God as soon as they come, and not say, ‘I don’t want them because they were 
not brought to me sooner’”. 

Among the few visitors in the afternoon was a lingayat beggar priest, who came from Kaljanapur in 
the Nizam’s kingdom. He said that though this town is 50 hours' journey from here, Kannada is 
spoken as well as Mahratti. Kaljuna itself is now almost entirely in ruins. It was once famous, as the 
residence of a Jain king and one of his Ministers, Basappa, who favoured the lingayats so much and 
disseminated their religion. There are no Jains left there, but probably remains of Jain temples. Once a 
year, on Shiva’s night, there is a great pilgrim festival for him. 

Dec. 16 th Layer left an hour before dawn, with the moon shining brightly, to go to Ramdurga, 4Vi 
hours away. The town belonged not to the East India Company but to a Brahmin widow. On the way 
he passed the temple of the goddess Menkopa. A festival was due to take place in a few days, at which 
hundreds of Brahmins would gather and be fed for nine days by the prince ofTorkul. Under the British 
government, things like that hardly ever happen. That is a special thorn in the flesh for the brahmins, 
who were used to getting meals at religious festivals - and often very expensive ones - provided by 
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the earlier Hindu rulers. A Brahmin in Torkul complained that the English only took, and gave 
nothing. I replied that the British government gave in its own way - for example, by funding schools 
and making the people wiser, which the Hindu rulers did not do. 

Having arrived in Ramdurga, I made enquiries about where to stay, and an official directed me to a 
large temple. However, when I arrived there, I found carpenters and masons at work, and was told that 
the ruler was providing a meal for a lot of Brahmins, so I could not stay. I saw that great cooking pots, 
as large as washtubs, were being earned in from the ruler’s residence. So I moved to a Hanuman 
temple, but the City Director soon came and asked me politely to move to a better place, which he 
would show me. I followed, and was given a comfortable place to live. I had already said a few words 
to the workmen in the first temple about the Living God, and I had a chance to say a lot more at the 
Hanuman temple, where there was a large crowd. At 11 o’clock I finally had my breakfast. 

As usual, the day was filled with more preaching. After a rather unfriendly discussio,n a brahmin 
asked for a tract, and Layer was about to give him one, when he heard him say quietly to the 
bystanders that he only wanted it for his boys to practise writing. “At that, I decided he was not 
worthy of a tract.” After he had preached in various places, one of the listeners offered to show Layer 
the remaining streets, and he led him through a number of alleyways that were occupied entirely by 
weavers. Layer preached, and “As usually happens with weavers, they were all very attentive and 
heartily agreed with me. But by then my voice was so hoarse that I had to give up speaking.” 

As he left, a man said to Layer that he also had the Holy of Holies in his house. Layer went with him to 
look - but as he refused to take off his shoes to go down into the room where the deity was - on the 
grounds that God is everywhere and all places are equally holy to him - he did not actually see it. 

Dec. 17th (Sunday) The weather was so cold that some people in the street were sitting round fires to 
warm themselves. Layer decided he would not find listeners so early, so he had breakfast first and 
then set off to preach. In the afternoon, he had a big group of weavers around him under a tree. 

I tried to make the absurdity of worshipping idols clear to them in as lively a fashion as I could. “You 
must realise that it is not - as so many people claim - the Almighty who has sent you these images. If 
He really had dropped them from Heaven, with a loud order to worship them, it would be different. 

But they are the work of human hands. Your quarrymen shoulder their tools, go to the quarry and dig, 
and with a great effort haul out a big stone. Then it is heaved onto a wagon, and brought to the 
stonemasons in the village. They hack at the stone with their hammers and chisels and give it a head, 
hands and feet. When it is ready, a lot more heaving and lugging around is needed before it is installed 
in its place in the temple and propped up so that it will not fall over. Once it is in place, people fall on 
their knees before it - something that a short time before had lain in the earth, seeing nothing, hearing 
nothing, saying nothing, and without any life in it. They ask favours of it, and bring it coconuts, 
bananas and sugar; anoint it with oil; decorate it with flowers, and so on. You do all this, and what 
does the image do for you? “Nothing!” was the loud, approving answer. I then went on to show them 
to whom they should pray, and how He requires us to pray in spirit and in truth. 

Layer could have found even more listeners that day, but he was so exhausted and hoarse that he had 
to stop. On his way home, he saw a long train of people, riding on oxen, who had come from far away. 
They were pilgrims on their way to the Yellarnma temple, where there was a festival at this time. 

Others were riding their oxen across the river. He was sad at heart to see all these, “poor, deceived 
people”, and he longed for the day when the Lord would let the light of His truth rise over this 
benighted region... 


Dec. 18 th L ayer moved on to Sirsangi, two hours distant, at dawn. The route went over a stony 
mountain, where it was easier to walk than to ride. He constantly encountered large and small groups 
of pilgrims on their way to the festival at the Yellarnma Temple. He gave a short message to each 
group, pointing out that “Yellamama, and all idols of stone and wood, were made by human hands and 
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are worth nothing, and that there is only one god, who lives in Heaven and who alone gives human 
beings life, clothes, food and everything else”. 

Sometimes he also asked the pilgrims what they hoped Yellamma would do for them. Some said, “We 
want to ask her to give us our daily bread.” Others: “She is plaguing us, so we need to worship her, 
and break coconuts and pour out the juice in front of her, so as to gain her favour.” A weak, frail 
woman, riding on an ox, said “If Yellamma is nothing, why does she take away from me the strength 
to walk?” Others said that they were going because other people were going, as in the saying, “It is not 
the festival for the gods, but the streams of people coming to it, that draw the people.” Most of these 
bewitched / infatuated | bethorte] people were from the poorer and more ignorant class. Almost 
without exception they agreed with what I said - but with the typical Hindu indifference 
[Gleichgiiltigkeit] they nevertheless continued cheerfully on their way to the temple. 

At 9 o ’clock, he arrived tired and exhausted, but he still spoke to a crowd in the market place briefly, 
before he had breakfast. Afterwards, he was confronted with three lingayat priests and a sacred ox: 

I had more evidence of the truth of the Indian saying, “For the sake of the belly one wears many 
masks”. An enormously fat, much-decorated ox appeared in front of me, with three lingayat beggar 
monks behind. I asked them why they had the ox, and they explained that they were poor men, and 
they let the ox run around in the villages wherever he wants to. When he comes to a house, the people 
give them alms. They gave me to understand that as the ox had come to me, I should give them 
something. I told them that our Bible says that if someone does not want to work he should not eat. 

[p.52] In the afternoon, more people came. One lingayat argued very persistently that the “highest 
Spirit” caused people to do both good and evil. In response to the question, “If thieves break into your 
house and take everything, do you still think, ‘God caused him to do that -1 must not prevent him?'” 
the man said, “Yes, I do. ” Layer then decided to test this statement, and made a grab for the man’s 
linga as if to take it away. The lingayat defended it fiercely - at which Layer asked why he had 
reacted, since he had originally said that everything that men do is done by God in them. 

Dec 19 th L aver was woken an hour before daybreak by the Yellamma pilgrims, many of whom had 
spent the night encamped near his lodging. He set off to Little Narguncl, four hours away. He did 
consider changing his plans and going to the Yellamma temple again, since there would be so many 
pilgrims to preach to, but he decided against it. His chest had already been strained by so much 
preaching, and he would not have been able to do much in the open air, surrounded by a great deal of 
noise. 

As soon as he arrived in Little Nargund he met a procession of people carrying flags, playing musical 
instruments and shouting the name of Rama. I asked them who they were, and they said they were 
from Big Nargund. Recently, some people had come to the town who had been on a pilgrimage to the 
famous Venkataramana Mountain.The deity of the place had appeared to them, and said that the 
Goddess Durga was about to flail about her terribly [ wiiten ] by causing cholera. Only those who called 
upon Rama would remain safe. They had also sent a letter to a lot of places to inform people about the 
danger. Those people had then given them this flag with the order to bring it here, and the people of 
this village were to deliver it to a further village. I said in front of a great crowd of people who came 
running up that this was an empty deception, and told them about Him who alone has power and might 
in the face of rumours and plagues to discipline those who have fallen away from Him, and to protect 
those who honour Him. 

Afterw’ards a number of citizens of the place, including the mayor, came for some hours of preaching 
and serious discussion. They said when they arrived that they wanted to hear “basic truths” 
[Grundwahrheiten] and Layer was delighted to have time for some systematic teaching. He said at the 
end: “So, another beautiful day for sowing seed is over. God be praised for it!” 

Dec. 20 th On to Big Nargund, which belonged to a brahmin. The town lies at the foot of the highest 
hill in the area, which rises steeply out of the plain like a Tower of Babel. The hill has rock walls, and 
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a flat top, which has been enclosed by a wall and is used as a fortress. This hill, and others that spring 
up | sic: emportauchen ] out of the plain here and there, look like foreign bodies, especially as the plain 
is of black, fertile soil, whereas the soil at the bottom of the hills is red, and the peaks and upper slopes 
are of white rock, [p.55] The Hindu Puranas did not find it difficult to give an explanation for this 
curious phenomenon. Their story is that in the terrible war between the gods and the demons, the latter 
- some of whom were so tall that their heads reached into the clouds - often tore great mountains out 
of the earth and hurled them at the gods. Assuming the gods had their war-camp in this area, the hills 
could be seen as the result of this flinging of mountains. An Englishman told me recently that he had 
heard a similar explanation of a natural phenomenon from a respectable brahmin. 

Having been given lodgings in a small open guard-room at the city gate, Layer went to preach in an 
open place nearby. There were a lot of ox-loads of dried hemp being sold there. It is smoked in India 
as an intoxicating [, berauschende ] tobacco. One simri cost 5 Rp. (6 Gulden). 50 One of the people 
standing around said that if one was just a little [intoxicated] from smoking hemp, one could sink 
oneself in God much better and more prayerfully. I naturally pointed out that this could not be called 
being sunk in god, and the bystanders agreed with me. Later, various people came for discussions, 
including one man who belonged to “the philosophical sect of the Adwcitjaru or Pantheists, whose 
members are in opposition to the Dweitjaru (Dualists)”. 

In the afternoon Layer went to preach in the market-place, and had a good number of willing 
listeners. Suddenly an old-grey-haired man interrupted me, saying that I should come over to a nearby 
verandah, because someone had come who knew how to talk to me. I could see in advance that this 
would result in a disputation, but there was no help for it. So that they could be sure of a place to sit, 
my listeners were already streaming over to the verandah even before I had agreed to speak there. I 
followed them, calling on the Lord to stand by me, so that the discussion would not simply turn into a 
pointless argument, but give me a chance to witness to the truth. 

In spite of Layer’s fears, the debate proved to be very satisfactory, at least from his point of view. [It is 
described in detail; pp 56-57[Layer began by suggesting a rule that only one person should speak at a 
tune, to avoid confusion. The audience agreed, and pointed confidently to the man who had been 
mentioned above, as their speaker. His opponent began by asking how one could recognise the true 
God when there are so many religions, whose adherents all believe that their god is the true one. 

Layer proceeded to a discussion of the characteristics of God. The Hindu was convinced, and said so, 
but went on to ask, “Why, then, do you pray to Jesus Christ?” A series of questions and answers 
allowed Layer to outline the nature of Christ, and the reason for his coming into the world. In the end, 
his opponent left suddenly, but politely. 

Dec. 21 st 

Layer travelled to Nalgund, where he preached as usual. In the town, he saw a number ofYellamma 
pilgrims sitting in front of a shop. They were on the way home, and he asked them where they came 
from. They said, “You and we are one - we come from Malasamudra”. I said, “Have my friends there 
not told you that stone gods are worthless?” They said, “No” - but that was not true. 

Layer then took the opportunity to give them a short sermon on the worthlessness of idols. He then 
preached to various other groups - though he felt there was rather too much disputation for his liking, 
which left him little chance to preach the Gospel of Life. This was his last evening’s preaching. On 
Dec. 23 rd he wrote, “Yesterday evening my actual missionary journey ended, and changed into a 
brotherly visit to Betgeri and Malasamudra, where we celebrated a blessed Christmas service. 

He left on Dec.26 ,b and reached Dharwar safe and sound on the morning of Dec. 27 th . 


50 We do not know what sort of a unit "simri" is. Gulden was a unit of currency in some parts of the German¬ 
speaking world in the mid-19 th century. 
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Appendix E: Diary of a missionary Journey made by J. Muller in Hubli, 

3-15 Jan. 1844. 51 

Route : Gogola > Kaudihalla > Gurdihalla > Reinaalen > Antscherregerry > Misericottah > 
Garadikoppa > Warawur > Arligardi > Tscheppe. 

[This diary of an evangelisation journey in villages close to Hubli (and close to each other) contains 
reports of individual and group discussions, the questions raised, and the texts he used. A few 
incidents amplify what has been written in other reports.] 

As it is harvest time, people are very busy in their fields, and Muller does not always find people ready 
to listen. Most of the listeners are Hindus, but when he spoke to a group in the temple he stayed in in 
Garadikoppa, he was surprised to discover that the main speaker was a Moslem, [p.70] I thought at 
first he was an idol-worshipper, but when at last I came to the point that only through Jesus can a 
person obtain eternal blessedness, he declared that he did not want holiness from Jesus. When he 
finally made it clear that he hoped for holiness from Mohammed, I showed him through some 
examples from Mohammed’s life that no more holiness could be expected from Mohammed than from 
Shiva or Vishnu. 

[p. 64] Muller wanted to visit a temple near Gurdialla. A man from the village said he was not allowed 
to go into the temple. MUller forced his way in, and asked why the man had forbidden him to enter. He 
answered that it would insult the deity. Muller pointed out that almost everywhere he went on his 
travels he stayed in temples, and nobody objected. Finally, he asked: “Who does this temple belong 
to?” The answer was, “It belongs to the land”. “And the land is mine”, I said. Then he was silent, 
because the first respectful welcome [ Huldigung\ that one hears on entering a village is, “The whole of 
the land is yours”. 

[p.65] MUller went to visit a Mattha in Reinaalen, but did not get further than the courtyard, because 
when he arrived, “Someone told me with a commanding voice that if I wanted to go inside I must take 
my shoes off. Naturally, I could not agree to this condition, so instead of going to look at the Mattha I 
spoke to the people who had collected." 52 

There was considerable brahmin opposition. Sometimes brahmins attempted to stop people listening. 
On one occasion [p.66], MUller comments that, “The expression on their faces showed how 
thoroughly they despised me and my calling. When one of the bystanders asked me why I had come to 
their village, the brahmins said jeeringly, ‘The Padre is travelling around to amuse himself and see the 
country’.” 

[pp.68-69] The requests to found schools are frequent (in 7 days’ travel he has visited 7 villages, and 
in all but 3 very small ones he has been asked for a school). He is happy about these requests - 
especially as “the people themselves always lay down the condition that our shastras (holy books) 
should be taught”. MUller finds this consoling in a situation where the Gospel teaching generally 
seems to advance so slowly. Nevertheless, he cannot commit the missionaries to founding more 
schools at present, because they would never have the capacity to supervise them properly. 

In Misericottah, a largish village (second to Hubli in the Hubli-Talar), where there are 100 brahmin 
families, the people were very insistent. I told the people that one problem was that for 3 or 4 months 
in the rainy season we would not be able to visit the schools. This carried no weight with them. They 
said that if the Civil Service officials [Herr Beamten ] could come to the village in the rainy season, 


51 Magazin fur die neueste Geschichte der evangelischen Missions- und Bibelgesellschaften 1845, 4th quarterly 
issue, special pagination. Appendix E, pp 60-77 

52 For many missionaries at that time, refusing to take off their shoes seems to have been a point of principle - 
they believed the whole of God's earth was holy, so there was no need to walk in some places barefoot. They 
also tried to avoid giving any sign that the deities being worshipped really existed. See for an early note of this 
problem Herrmann Mogling in a lingayat mathe in Hubli in 1838, ppl.l 1-23 above.* 
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why couldn’t we? I pointed out that the Civil Servants had good horses, and if the horses cannot 
manage, they come in palanquins. One old man said that someone who earned 500 Rp. a month, like I 
did, could afford a few horses and a palanquin. 

Later on, in Arligardi [p.75] the question of European wealth came up again. A tailor Muller was 
talking to asked whether people in Europe also worked? When I said “yes”, he did not believe me, 
because he thought that because so much rice that was grown in India was loaded on to ships and 
taken to Europe, the people in Europe would surely be able to live without working. When I told him 
that in my country the poor people never eat rice at all, and the various crops that grow in Indian fields 
are unknown there, he finally admitted that there must be farmers in Europe too. Finally he realised 
himself that there must be people working at other trades - because if he needed a good pair of 
scissors, or a good needle, he had to get a European one. 

MUller did see occasional evidence that schools were beginning to spread the Christian message. In 
Misericottah [p.67] he asked a brahmin which god he should worship, and a boy whispered in the 
brahmin’s ear, “Jesus Christ”. It turned out that the boy was at the Government school in Hubli. 

[p.69] 4 .s' usual, the handing-out of tracts and Gospels has been a regular activity on the journey. For 
example, MUller describes a visit to a school with 20 boys, where he gave the teacher 11 copies each 
of 5 tracts, for the boys to read - and also, “Conversations of a Missionary with a lingayat priest”, for 
himself. The teacher immediately read some pages aloud to an orderly gathering, and I accompanied 
the reading with explanations and admonishments. 

It seems to have been almost the rule for travelling missionaries to be offered accommodation in 
temples. On this journey MUller mentions Demawa temples in Gogala, Antscherregerry and 
Garadikoppa. However, on Jan 12 th [p.71] he met with objections. The village head and a lingayat 
priest who were present when MUller arrived, objected to his moving into a Basappa temple. They 
wanted to send him to a small Hanuman temple. MUller said he was not moving. 

I said that I always lodged in temples everywhere, and nobody had ever objected, and demonstrated to 
them that their deities were nothing, the Village Head said, “You know the shastras, and I know 
nothing. The priest finally agreed I could stay - but only if I took off my shoes. I said that as a 
worshipper of Shiva he should not object to my leather shoes, because not only did Shiva wear an 
animal skin, but he had killed innumerable animals. I wanted to go on talking, but as he saw that his 
wisdom was not sufficient, the Brahmin went away and told those who had gathered around us to 
follow him. 

It was also in Gogala that some of the listeners “asked what kind of God it was that we had erected in 
Dharwar”. MUller explains to the readers that the second Collector, who was a Catholic, had built a 
chapel the year before, and placed a cross in it with the figure of the crucified Jesus. MUller used this 
as an opportunity to explain who Jesus was, and to tell the story of Jesus, and why he died on the 
cross. He writes that the listeners would have stayed longer, but after two hours MUller felt so 
exhausted he needed a little fresh air. 

Jan 15 th This was the last day of the tour. Muller arrived in Tscheppe, and settled down in a Bassappa 
temple. Two young men appeared to honour the idol. Muller fried to talk to them, but realised that 
they were not interested in the truth, but simply wanted to make him angry. As Muller simply kept 
silent, one of them finally turned and said to the bystanders that there was no way to make the “Padre” 
angry. Muller continued to preach to visitors to the temple, and then moved on to another village. This 
proved a disappointing end to his journey. As he arrived, he met the entire population streaming off on 
a pilgrimage to another village, and when he went to the mission's school there, to examine the boys, 
he found only the schoolmaster. The boys had all gone on the pilgrimage. So as he had no chance of 
preaching to the people of the village that evening, he went home to Hubli. 
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30 th Basel Mission Annual Report [1844-] 1845 53 

[Note: There are only a few Appendices to this report. However, one of them, the Regulations for the 
Church in Mangalore on pp. 133-141, is important because it formed a basis for the regulations for 
the Basel Mission Church in India as a whole, and probably in other coun tries too. 

At the very end of the 4 th quarterly issue there is a separate section of Appendices, with its own 
pagination. This includes two travel reports from Dec. 1843 and Jan. 1844 in North Karnataka. These 
are summarised above, pp.4.30-4.41, so that they appear in the correct chronological order. The 
reports had been intended for the 1844 volume, but their publication was delayed.] 


Foreword [Unsigned, but presumably written by Inspector Hoffmann] 

Beloved Friends and Fellow-workers for the Lord, 

I have only a little to say to introduce this, the 30 th report of our Society...What I want to say is to 
make you aware that, as our Society becomes older, painful events - which we have been spared up to 
now in India, and which were rare in other circles - namely, deaths among our Brothers, have become 
more frequent. 

[p.3] The first pages of the report announce the deaths of three missionaries. One of them, Matthias 
Hall, was “the first one in our Indian Mission who was allowed to go to his eternal rest”. Hall arrived 
at Christmas 1842, and died in Malasamudra on Feb. 28 ,h 1845. “Hiller and Stanger prepared his 
coffin, and the newly-baptised Christians of Malasamudra earned it to the grave, which was 
surrounded by the heathen schoolchildren from his schools in Betgeri and Gadak, with their teachers”. 

[p.60] Hall’s life and death are summarised in rather more detail under the report for his station, 
Betgeri. His health had given no cause for concern until early in the year, at the start of an extended 
preaching journey, he fell ill in Honore with ‘forest fever’ [ Waldfieber]. He recovered to some extent 
after returning to Betgeri, but when Essig visited him on Monday Feb. 4' h he found him so ill that he 
had him brought the 4-5 miles to Malasamudra. It was suspected that his illness was “the approach of 
measles”. Hall seemed to recover a little, but on the Friday morning he had difficulty with breathing, 
and died. 

[p. 61 ] A short biography follows. Matthias Hall was born in 1812 in the village of Altheim, in 
southern Wiirttemberg, to parents who were “Catholics, very poor, but holiest, and pious in a Catholic 
way. ” When Hall was old enough to think, he often felt great pity for the poor protestant heretics who 
- as he was assured - would inevitably land in Hell. But "by the grace of God first his father and then 
Hall himself began to see the light of the Gospel." After his conversion, Brother Hall was filled with a 
desire to preach about Christ to the heathen, and because of his love for Christ his father agreed to let 
his son - the hope of his old age - go. “After three years of faithful service it pleased the Lord to call 
him Home. His name be praised! We are convinced that our deal - brother has won more than we have 
lost through his going home.” 

[p. 16] Apart from Hall, two other missionaries have been lost to the mission field in India. One is 
Heinrich Frey. After a long period when the Mission had lost track of him, he wrote from St Helena 
and explained that he had committed himself to a contract to teach the children of several local 
families, in order to support himself there. His health had improved so much that he offered to return 
directly to India. The Committee in Basel decided, however, that it was their duty to bring him home to 
Europe to recover fully in the cooler European air and with the help of the rich means we have here in 
our homeland to give him new strength, [die reichern Starkungsmittel der Heimath], He was expected 


53 Magazin fiir die neueste Geschichte der evangelischen Missions- und Bibelgesellschaften 1845, 4th quarterly 
issue, pp. 42-71. The Foreword to this report dates it to July 1845. It covers, therefore, the second half of 1844 
and the first half of 1845. 
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at the Mission Festival that summer. However, at the time of publication of the 1844 report they had 
still not heard from him. 54 . 

J.C. Supper had to return to Europe, “sick in mind and body”. He was gradually recovering in his 
native Wurttemberg. 

On the other hand, “The number of workers in this vast harvest field - both men and women - has 
been increased”. Mr and Mrs Sutter have returned to India, accompanied by Pauline Bacmeister, to 
many Gottfried Weigle, Pauline Kaufer to many Ch. Irion, and Margaretha Bogler, from Tuttlingen 
in Wurttemberg, to many Johannes Muller in Hubli. 

There is a short summary of the progress of the Mission since the first missionaries landed in 1834, as 
strangers and “almost friendless. ” There are now 22 missionaries at work, and 11 are married. 27 
have been sent out altogether. “The collected congregations of Tulu, Kannada and Malayali people are 
still a small army of 400 souls, whose camp is surrounded by an assorted crowd of Indian teachers, 
pupils, “settlers” and servants.” A lot of literature has been written, translated, printed and distributed. 
“Among the Indians we are enjoying some of the advantages of being better known and trusted, and 
among our European fellow-Christians the Lord has given us so many generous donors that for a long 
time we have no longer felt that we are strangers.” 


Reports from individual stations 


Report from Dharwar 

J.C.Lehner & Mrs Lehner, J.Layer and Mrs Layer, L.H.Albrecht, Christian (a Tamil catechist). 


[pp.42ff] The missionaries are still preaching, and the Word is becoming better known - but there are 
no converts among the Canarese. There is a Tamil congregation, for which the catechist Christian 
takes a lot of responsibility. Several Tamil and Telugu people were baptised. One was an old woman, 
reduced to begging for a living, who was taken in by a member of the congregation (Christine),who 
gave her a corner of her own hut to sleep in. She fed and clothed her out of her own very modest 
resources. Christine looked after the old lady like a mother, and wanted very much to bring her to the 
Saviour. To her great joy, the old lady was eventually baptised. 

The report expresses gratitude to a number of people - many of them anonymous 55 - who helped the 
missionaries to repay a small debt resulting from their buying some land for a farm for a few people 
who had been in baptismal instruction. Local English people had enabled them to cover the loss [sic]. 

A church is being built - which should not cost the Mission anything because it is being built with the 
help of the Government and contributions from the local Europeans, for whom the missionaries hold 
English services. 

Work in schools and the girls’ home continued. Preaching journeys in the neighbourhood were made 
by Albrecht and Layer in June, and Albrecht in September. Albrecht made a longer preaching journey 
[which he calls a “Wanderung” - a word that means something like "ramble"]) in November and 
December. 


Signed: J.C.Lehner, J.Layer, L.H.Albrecht 


54 Frey did eventually get in touch with the Committee. He had been offered a job teaching freed slaves on the 
island - and had found a local lady to marry, so he asked the Basel Mission to release him. *(p.5.6). 

55 [p.46] A footnote remarks that “The friends mentioned were almost certainly mostly English people in 
Dharwar. This report was originally written in English and published in India". This presumably refers to the 
printed English-language Annual Reports published every year in India from 18411 to 1913. These include lists 
of donors to the Basel Mission in India. 
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Extracts from F.H.Albrecht’s diary [pp. 47-51] 

On a journey from Nov.4 lh 1844 to Jan. 4 lh 1845, Albrecht visited and preached in 60 towns and 
villages in the Dharwar Collectorate, and the Districts Ramclurga and Narguncla. He reports the usual 
range of reactions to his preaching. A lot of people are simply curious; there are others who, “Listen 
to any new teaching that is presented to them with cheerful equanimity, and say it is good”. 

A young lingayat said, “We believe that our Basava is an untruth .. ..but so is your Jesus Christ”. 

[p.47] In Nalgunda I noticed, in a remote alleyway, a stone carving of Vishnu, leaning against the wall 
of a goldsmith’s house. The head of the house invited me in to sit on a carpet with him. When I asked 
him how he came to have such a large idol [sic] in his house he answered that it had been made for a 
temple, and he had worked at it for 8 months. He acknowledged the truth of the Bible passages about 
the foolishness of idols, when I read them to him from Psalm 115 and Isaiah c.44 and made no 
opposition at all. He said “These idols cannot be gods, but the human being is a part of God. He is 
God. If that were not the case how could he speak and think and work and be so superior to every 
other creature?” 

I brought him to see the difference between the creator and his creation. But he then fell back on the 
old comment that wickedness in mankind also comes from God. So I took a gold necklace in my hand, 
which he had just finished and I praised this really beautiful work 56 . But then I made as if to destroy it 
with a hammer which was lying around. And I asked him if the destruction of this beautiful thing 
would be due to me or to him. He began to listen to me, and I began to speak to him about the sin 
which entered the world with the first Adam, and about the grace and truth that is offered by the 
second Adam to all who believe. 

[p.48] Caste prejudice is one of the main bulwarks which people shelter behind when they argue with 
me. But I always assure them that the most rigid observance of the laws of caste, which originated 
from pride in an arbitrary way, will never bring them forgiveness of sins and eternal blessedness. In 
any case, caste differences will soon fade away. Their own books prophesy this, and in some of the big 
cities of India the differences seem to be starting to waver. 

[p.48] In Shelvadi I collected a group of listeners, among whom the most important people were two 
lingayat priests and a Vishnu brahmin. We talked about the need for forgiveness of sins. The brahmin 
insisted that Brahma has written on every skull how many sins a person will commit in his lifetime, 
and how much virtue he will earn. Asked, “Have you ever seen this writing on a skull?”, he replied 
amicably, “Yes - but it is something you can only see in India, not in Europe. And the skull must be 
fresh.” The listeners did seem inclined to believe this implicitly, so the Brahmin changed tack, and 
said that everyone has to make recompense in this life for the sins committed in an earlier one, and if 
he adds more sins, he descends to ever-lower births. I asked what he had been in his last life. He was 
rather taken aback, and the people laughed. I took the opportunity to talk about the unchanging nature 
of the one holy and just God. 

[p.49] It was here that I met some boys who had been in a school run by the missionaries in 
Malasamudra. They said there was only one God, and I said “You say that because you heard it in 
school, but your parents teach you the opposite”. They said, “If these images were gods, they would 
have to be almighty, but they can’t do anything and they give us nothing”. 

In Nauli, there were holeyas among the crowd. The smarta-brahmins who had gathered round me were 
afraid of being polluted. I said, “Don’t they worship Shiva too? And if you and they all serve him 
faithfully, will you not come together in Shiva’s heaven?” Then I said that it is not contact with other 
things or people that makes people unclean, but the wickedness in their own hearts. 

[pp.49-50] In Malawada some people tried to justify worshipping their “idols” with the argument that 
God is everywhere, so you can worship Him in any form. “Because wherever we think of him in a 
prayerful way. He is there.” I asked, “Can your prayers transform this wall into gold?” One of them 


56 Albrecht was a goldsmith before he joined the Mission 
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said, “How could I do that?” I said, “If you cannot turn one material thing into another, how can you 
turn a piece of wood or stone into a god?” They said “God is present in everything from the very 
beginning. “ “So why do you perform pratishta? ’’(That is the ceremony that is believed to bring God 
into the idol.) Just as we are able to see the art of the worker in what he has made, we see God’s 
wisdom, power and love in the heavens, the earth and all creatures. But just as you would not say that 
a worker is in what he has made, you cannot say that God is in a tree, a stone or an animal. God is a 
spirit, and those who pray to him must do so in spirit and in truth. 

Someone asked, “How can we believe in and pray to something that we cannot see?” I said, “Do you 
doubt the existence of your own mind (Seele]T They said, “No.” “Can you see it? What does it look 
like?” They said, “Its nature is spiritual so it is invisible.” “So if the spirit that is within you is 
invisible, how can you expect to see and touch the highest Being, the source of all life? And if you set 
out to honour an Important Person with an image of a monkey, a bull or something like that, would he 
be pleased? But you dishonour and insult the King of Kings just like that. That is why his wrath is 
upon you.” 

[p.50] In Badami I went to view the cave-temples in the fort. My guide observed that they were not the 
work of human hands; Shiva had made them all from wax, and then the structures had fossilised and 
turned to stone. The temples were built by the Jains, but are now ruins. Some are used as houses, and 
others as stables. 

In Gullagunda he encountered a man fulfilling an oath that he would pour a certain volume of water 
over the steps of a Basappa temple. The missionary tried to explain it was useless, and comments that 
Hindus rarely make promises to the gods that involve much trouble and expense. 

[p. 51 ] A brahmin in Surjabana (Ramadurga District) made the common objection to the European 
custom of killing animals for food, and expressed the belief that all life is one, and the apparent 
differences between things in the natural world are all illusion. Albrecht offered to swap the 
Brahmin’s gold ring for an iron one of the same size, which silenced him. A man in Haganur justified 
the existence of caste differences by pointing out that a garden may have many very different plants, 
all growing in the same soil and under the same sky. The missionary pointed out that plants all have 
different seeds, but all human beings have a common ancestry. 


Report from Hubli (pp.5l-8) 

Johannes Muller and Mrs Muller 

The report by Johannes Muller includes a long passage about his own emotions. Many people have 
heard the Word of God, and some are even convinced -for a short time. “Some even claim that they 
know from prophetic books that the time is not far distant when the Name of Jesus, enacted for the 
salvation of all, will drive out all the false gods, and their worshippers will become disciples of Jesus 
Christ.” However, Muller feels that he is still fighting a hard battle against Satan, and “Not one 
single person has yet come forward to ask to be taken into the Church.” Isaac, who was mentioned in 
earlier reports, is still with them, but is not very energetic. 

[p.53] They have twelve schools to supervise, in the town and the villages around. In all the boys’ 
schools it is compulsory to learn passages of the New Testament, and one school had to be closed 
because the boys refused to do this, and left. In five other schools the boys of the first (top?) class 
learnt 2-3 closely-printed pages from Dr Barth’s book of Bible stories off by heart every week; they 
would soon fin ish the book. Once a week a passage from the Bible is read and explained [presumably 
by the missionaries] and the boys listen attentively and ask questions that show they have been 
thinking about it. For example: 

A boy asked me how you can prove the genuineness of the first 5 books of the Bible since Moses 
describes things and events which took place 2,000 years before the time when he wrote. 57 1 solved his 


57 Although Muller is referring to the Pentateuch [in German: the Books of Moses], it is clear that this 
discussion was about the historicity of the first part of Genesis. 
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problem by pointing out how long people used to live in the first years of our race. This seemed to 
satisfy him and his colleagues. 

However, though the boys are reading and learning with enthusiasm, and often say they are convinced 
by the missionaries’ message, they also participate actively in Hindu the rituals and festivals. One of 
them, challenged on this subject by the missionary, said, “We arc boys. How could we live if we said 
we believe in Jesus? When we are big and can look after ourselves, we will come.” May the Lord 
grant that this may be true. 

A boy in another school wrote a paper, which MUller quotes here, in which he said that Jesus’ words 
were true. The unbelievers should learn understanding and wisdom from those who believe in Him, 
and thus attain eternal blessedness. “Channappa thought and wrote this; it was the wisdom God had 
given him.” 

In another school, of their own volition, the boys stuck a notice on the classroom wall with a list of the 
characteristics of the one True God, and evidence from their own shastras that their gods must be 
false, because they did not have these characteristics. When I asked whether they believed what they 
had written, they replied, “Not altogether”. “Then why did you write it?” “We did it for your sake.” 
Muller pointed out that this was not the importan t thing; what mattered was what was in their own 
hearts. 

The two evening schools are continuing. The men and older boys who attend come to the mission 
house once a fortnight to be examined on what they have learned and hear a Christian message. The 
men from one school keep their distance from the missionaries: “They arc afraid that if they have too 
much to do with us they will become Christians in the end ... and they want to continue in the old 
ways of their fathers.” The 12 - 16 young men from the other school are more prepared to trust the 
missionaries. 

The girls’ schools are struggling with irregular attendance and a lack of good teachers. Progress is 
slow, but people are less antagonistic to the idea of educating girls than they were 3-4 years ago, and 
in another 3 years Muller hopes to see more changes. 

[p.57] Preaching in the streets brings groups of listeners - but they do not stay long enough to hear 
more than the main lessons of the Gospel. The response is as usual; applause, derision, argument.... 

A lot of people would be ready to accept the Gospel if it did not necessitate leaving their caste, which 
brings so many and such heavy losses, and so much derision and mockery. Muller heard one man say 
he would rather murder his son than see him become a Christian. “The people are frightened of the 
missionaries and even of their own people, and some people who secretly long for freedom tty to 
protect themselves by superstitious and heathen means against the infectious influence [ansteckenden 
Einfluss ] of the Gospel.” 

Fewer visitors come to the Mission House, and no preaching journeys could be made. The Committee 
had sent Huber to Calicut. Muller went to meet his fiancee in Mangalore just before Christmas, and 
they were married on January 9 th . 

J. Muller 


Report from Betgeri (pp.58-61) 

J.C.Hiller, Mrs Hiller, M.Hall 

It has been a year with many trials - which they may have to withstand in future years, too. There is 
not much new to report. “The majority of people would be sorry - though perhaps more for worldly 
than for spiritual reasons - if we left again.” There is little to say about those who caused them so 
much distress earlier by joining the church and then falling away. They are friendly in everyday 
encounters. Two of them, Basappa and an elderly widow, died during the year. Basappa left a widow 
and three children, the widow who died also left three children. All are. poverty-stricken. The 
missionaries tried to draw these children towards them with promises to support them, but only one 
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showed signs of coming - and he was hoping for money. He did not succeed in getting any, Hiller 
says, “Experience had made us cautious”. 

The schools continue in Betgeri and Gadak. Mrs Hiller has a girls’ school with 20 children. The 
teachers in Gadak are willing to do as the missionaries ask, and intelligent. They go as far as they can 
- without angering their own people - to teach not only school subjects but Bible knowledge. The 
teachers in Betgeri were not so cooperative, and eventually had to be dismissed. They were replaced 
by two of the oldest pupils from Hall’s school in Gadak. 

Hall made three preaching tours during the year. He had embarked on a longer one, in the cool 
season, and had got as far as Honawer with Huber. There, he picked up a fever from which he has not 
really recovered yet. 

J. E. Hiller and M. Hall, Betgeri, January 1845 

[After the report had been sent, at the end of February, Hall fell ill again, and died. His death is 
described in the Foreword to the Basel Mission report, above, p. 4.42-3.] 


Report from Malasamudra (pp.62-71) 

J C. Essig with Mrs Essig, J.G.Stanger 

Recently, an Indian magazine suggested that the establishment of villages was a very promising 
branch of missionary activity that had not yet been fried. In another magazine, the question was asked, 
whether missionaries in India should not try to make use of worldly means if they promoted the 
conversion of the heathen. 

[p.62] The establishment of a mission colony seems to combine both suggestions. As more people 
come to settle in a colony, a village will automatically develop. The missionary will be the people’s 
trusted friend, and the ultimate source of advice, and will gain unlimited influence in spiritual and 
worldly matters over the young fellowship. Our station here is such a colony. 

Malasamudra is in the Dharwar Collectorate, near a village with the same name, 36 (English) miles 
from the nearest police and military posts, and not even near any large Hindu town. This is rather 
inconvenient for the missionaries, but means they can work undisturbed by outside resistance. 

The colony was founded in order to take advantage of an ephemeral [ voriibergehende ] religious 
movement that arose for a time among a particular group among the people of the area, called the 
Kalagnanis. The name came from their belief in a prophetic Purana called Kalagnana , that is, 
“knowledge of the times”. In this Purana, which was perhaps 200 years old, there were prophecies 
concerning great changes in conection with the ruling Brahmin and lingayat sects. Teachers of the true 
religion would come out of the West, and the fall of the great city of Seringapatnam would herald the 
fulfilment of these remarkable prophecies. 

4 .s' described already, the leaders of the sect had been to see the missionaries in Belgaum, but as their 
honesty was doubted, they came to the Basel missionaries in Dharwar in 1839, asking to be instructed 
in the Way of Truth, promising that there were thousands of people who would follow them. 

[p. 63] We [the Basel missionaries] knew at once that the wishes of these people were not quite free 
from worldly intentions, nevertheless we felt it was our duty to enter the door which had opened itself 
for us. Missionaries from Dharwar and Hubli visited them from time to time, and were encouraged by 
finding that, here and there, some were apparently honest in their desire for the Truth. Brother Frey, 
stationed in Hubli, spent some months with them in Bentur, one of their main villages, teaching them. 
By the end of 1840 only about twelve people were still faithful, but these promised Frey that they 
would accompany him to the place he had promised them. 

At the beginning of 1841 the Government generously provided 16 acres of stony ground for building 
houses, and about 100 acres for farming, under the same conditions as Hindu farmers are given land 
under the new regulations. With the agreement of the Committee, Frey began to build a mission house 
and some small dwellings for Indian families. But once everything was ready for the colonists to 
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arrive, Brother Frey and all of us realised we had been terribly deceived by their unreliability. Those 
who had promised to come did not want to give up their former lives, and the missionaries had been 
led astray. Those who had promised to go to the settlement changed their minds. The Kalagnana 
movement faded out gradually. They were persecuted by their own people, and they realised that they 
had little prospect of worldly gain. 

However, we do not regret having founded the colony, because both the past and the more recent 
history of missions show us that mission colonies, established among simple, hard-working country 
people, arc not useless. Brother Frey was helped at the beginning by a convert from the shepherd 
caste, an honest older man from this district. He was the first settler, and 10 more families - mostly 
shepherds - came through him. However, when they realised what our intentions were, all but two of 
them left again. Others came in their place, and our village now has 6 houses occupied by 12 families. 

Two families are Kalagnanas from Bentur, from the washer caste. They work for us in that capacity. 
The rest are farmers, who earn their living partly by working for themselves, partly on mission land. In 
order to find work for a lot of hands, we started a plantation, with Stanger, who came in 1841, 
supervising it. Last year he prepared the first sugar, which proved satisfactory. 

At the beginning, the colony suffered from the frequent changes of staff. Heinrich Frey, the founder of 
the colony, who was familial - with the dialect of the country people, their customs and their way of 
thinking, was forced by sickness to leave his favourite place in 1842. He took ship in February 1843 
on the Roxborough, but ... [after the complicated journey mentioned above p. 4.42-3] he has still not 
reached his homeland... Brother Essig took his place. 

[p.64] The main conditions for people who want to live in the colony are summarised: (1) abandon 
idolatry (2) observe Sunday (3) attend church sendees. There are usually 30-40 people at the Sunday 
morning sendee, including some from villages around. Sunday is a peaceful day in the colony. 

A stranger, looking at our well-behaved colonists and hearing their answers 58 , might think he was in a 
Christian congregation. But though they no longer worship idols, and prostrate themselves in prayer 
with visible devotion before Jehovah, the number of those who acknowledge Christ is still very small. 

However, the missionaries feel it is an ideal situation for people to “hear, understand, consider and 
appreciate” what they are told. There is very close contact, and plenty of opportunities to say an 
appropriate word in a peaceful setting. 

It is to be hoped, that if a number of people enjoy regular instruction for years, a few will finally be 
converted. There have been a few such cases in the colony, which have encouraged us greatly. During 
last year six people joined our small congregation. There is a blind man from Mangalore, who came 
here with Essig and his wife. This man was given instruction and baptised, with his wife and, later, 
their child. However, the climate did not agree with his health and he went back to Mangalore. 

The celebration of the baptism made a deep impression, but it was a long time before anyone else 
came forward. However, in October one of the Kalagnanis was baptised. In September two men 
arrived from Hombal, a village about 8 miles away, where they had heard the Gospel preached by 
travelling missionaries. They attended the Sunday sendees, and declared the next day that they wanted 
to stay with us and become Christians. “That convinced us anew of the advantages of a colony, which 
provides work for those who have been caught hold of [angefasst] by the Gospel.” They worked in the 
missionaries’ fields, and when the missionaries were convinced that they were serious, they were 
given instruction, and finally baptised at Christmas. There were also losses; a Christian who had come 
from Hubli had to be disciplined and sent away. 

[p. 67] Stanger made two preaching journeys, each lasting about a month, with Hall from Bettigeri. 


On the first journey, towards the North, they sometimes found a lot of listeners, but in other places - 
for example, Badami - they found it hard to find an opening. On the first journey, they distributed 
1200 tracts and Bible portions. 


58 Presumably to questions about the scriptures and the Christian life, after the service or at evening prayers. 
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The second journey was in a southerly direction. They visited the town of Harpanally, where they had 
large crowds of listeners and distributed 600 tracts. In another town, Ranabednor, they also attracted 
a lot of listeners. “No sooner had we finished preaching to one crowd, than we found ourselves 
encircled by hundreds more.” They had many requests for books, but as their supply was running low 
they could not satisfy them all. On the way home one evening, Stanger passed a temple where there 
was a [local] school. “The boys were praying to their slates [ Schreibtafeln ] as an ending to their day’s 
work.” This gave Stanger an opening to go in and preach a sermon about this ungodly foolishness. 

The large temple quickly filled with people, most of them lingayats, who are the main inhabitants of 
this and other towns in the neighbourhood. 

When I had talked myself out they asked me to visit one of their Mathas (a kind of monastery) where 
the shastras and Puranas were going to be read. Stanger was tired, but they were very insistent, so he 
went, [p.70] In the prettily illuminated matha I found an assembly of about 400 lingayats. There were 
musicians sitting in front of the reader, who played after each verse. I sat not too far - away from the 
reader’s seat, and listened carefully to what was being read - and at the same time prayed that the Lord 
would give me an opportunity to speak. 

Brahma was quickly dealt with, but Shiva’s deeds were highly praised; he alone was the true god and 
worthy to be worshipped. At last I took the floor, and pointed out that their deities were nothing. Then 
the Shastri asked me, "What has your Christ, whom you make so much fuss about, actually done?" I 
said, “I am happy to hear such a question, and I am ready to tell you what Christ has done.” They were 
all silent, and I began with the story of the creation and the Fall - concentrating on the one who trod 
on the head of the serpent. I went briefly through the Old Testament, paused at the teaching about 
redemption, and closed with the words, “And salvation is in no other, and no other name has been 
given to humans under heaven that will make us holy 59 . When I got up to go, a man gave me a lemon 
as a gift, and accompanied me back to my lodgings. May the Lord bless this hour! 

The missionaries visited the large town of Savanur, and the substantial towns of Lakschmiswara and 
Mulgund. On this expedition they handed out 1300 tracts and Bible portions. 

[p.70] The report closes with a mention of schools. The Malasamudra missionaries have founded four 
in nearby villages; the few boys in the colony visit one of the schools in a nearby village. Several of 
the workers in the colony, together with some young people from Malasamudra village, and those of 
our boys who are busy during the day, come to Stanger in the even ings for elementary instruction. 
There are some girls who come to Mrs Essig when they are not otherwise occupied. She teaches them 
handwork, and tries to awaken their spirits. 

J.C.Essig, J.G.Stanger 


59 


Acts 4, 12 
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Journeys and Encounters 

Religion, Society and the Basel Mission 
in Northern Karnataka 
1837-1852 


Section Five: 1845-1849 


General Survey, mission among the "Canarese and in Tulu-Land" 

1846 pp. 5.2-4 

BM Annual Report [1845-] 1846 pp.5.4-17 

Frontispiece & key: Betgeri mission station in its landscape pp.5.16-17 

BM Annual Report [1846-] 1847 pp. 5.18-34 

Frontispiece & key: Malasamudra mission station in its landscape p.25 
Appx. C Gottlob Wirth in the Highlands of Karnataka pp. 5.26-34 

BM Annual Report [1847-] 1848 pp. 5.34-44 


BM Annual Report [1848-] 1849 pp. 5.45-51 
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Mission among the Canarese and in Tulu-Land 1 2 

[This was one of the long essays that the Magazin fur die neueste Geschichte published in the 1840s 
about the progress of all the protestant missions working in different parts of India (part of the 
Magazin's campaign to inform its readers about mission everywhere.' In 1846 the third quarterly 
number was devoted to the area that is now Karnataka. The following summarises some of the 
information relevant to Northern Karnataka and the Basel Mission (sometimes referred to as the 
German Mission). Quotations are marked with inverted commas.] 

[The author of the essay is not named, and the report does not usually specify from which missionary 
society the named missionaries came. The essay has five sections.] 

[p. 1] General comment on the area where "Canarese" [Kannada] is spoken, which is large - 
stretching from the River Krishna in the North to the Ghats in the South. Mission stations have so far 
only been established in Bangalore, Bellary, Belgaum, Mysore, Dharwar and the surrounding area, 
Mangalore, Mulki and Honor. 

[p. 18] Section 2: Belgaum, Bijapur, Dharwar 

Bijapur Province has a population estimated at 7 million. Major cities include Pune, Dharwar, 
Bijapur and Hubli. Mission work was started in 1820 by Joseph Taylor. Mission in Belgaum was 
suggested by Sir Theop. Prossler, Commander of the army in the Deccan. A lot of work is among 
English soldiers, but there are also converts. One of them, a Rajput called Devapah, became a 
teacher. He worked as a teacher in the prison in Dharwar for many years, and when this job was 
abolished he went to work for the German missionaries as a catechist (report written in 1839) 3 . The 
missionaries visited Dharwar quite often, working in the prison and preaching etc. On one occasion 
they went to a large assembly where a lingayat priest was working through one of the Puranas. “They 
used the opportunity of showing how the Puranas contained inconsistencies and contradictions, and 
showing them the way to salvation. One of the listeners, who disputed angrily with the missionaries, 
was punished by the priest. They willingly accepted books, and later it was clear from their questions 
and comments that they had read them and learnt from them.” 4 

[p. 21 ] There are extracts from the diary of an Indian assistant [Gehiilfe] of this station, who made a 
preaching journey in 1840 including the following villages: Gambrigi, Honhal, Kundurgi, Jellapur, 
Kurguri, Batschapur, Durdundi, Bagulkota. [p.24] There is a biography of a convert called Amu who 
came from a Jain family in Bantwal. He was visiting his sister in Mangalore and happened to pass 
Hebich 's school. A teacher invited him to come to school, and he finally persuaded his sister to let 
him. The family made trouble, but when they saw they were not getting anywhere, “they cursed me 
and let me go". The people of his caste shut all the family out of the caste, but after 14 days, when Amu 
had not returned, they let the others back in, but with the threat that if they had anything to do with 
Amu they would be shut out again. He then went to Dharwar and Belgaum (with a recommendation 
from the teacher Salomo) and was baptised. 5 

[p. 27 1 Section 3: The Province of Mysore, including Bangalore 

[p.29 ] The missionaries Laidler and Forbes arrived in Bangalore in 1820. Mr and Mrs Reeve arrived 
in 1827. Reeve began to write a Kannada dictionary. Further missionaries were Hands and Campbell. 


1 Magazin fur die neueste Geschichte 1846, 3' d Quarterly number, pp. 1-91. The Annual Report was presented 
at the Missionsfest in Basel at midsummer. Effectively therefore it is a report covering the second half of 1845 

and the first half of 1846. 

2 

See Introduction p.4. 

References to Devappa are to be found on pp.1.23 and 1.31. 

4 Is this a garbled summary version of Mogling's report of a visit to a Mathe in Hubli on pp. 1.12-23 in these 
translations? Or is this another important occasion for which we have not found records? The question is not 
merely academic - the evidence that the missionaries wer e. frequently invited to visit lingayat centres for 
discussions in their early years in Northern Karnataka is still rather thin. 

5 Unfortunately we have so far not been able to identify either of the Indians mentioned in this paragraph. 
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[p.46] The Rajah in Mysore was weak, so the brahmins had become very powerful - so much so that in 
1830 there was a revolt of the entire farming population. The brahmins fled to Bangalore as it was a 
“Freistadt”, effectively an independent city state. The British government representative in Mysore 
reported that the only way of pacifying the area would be British rule. A commission of 8 men was set 
up, who “as I believe, most were pious and exemplary [vortrefflich] men who had the spiritual as well 
as material well-being of the people at heart”. As a result of this change, and the reduction of the 
brahmins’ influence, Bangalore and the whole area - with about 3 million people — were suddenly 
opened up to mission work. Rev. Sew ell, reporting on a journey in 1840, said that there was an 
enormous increase in people asking for tracts and books - and able to read them. In 1841 a 
theological college was started. Teaching was in Tamil, but all the students had to learn the language 
they were going to work in, systematically [ grammatikalisch ]. 

[p.60] Section 4: the Wesleyan mission in Bangalore This existed from around 1828. As the 
missionaries had learned Tamil, and there were a lot of Tamil-speakers (especially in the army) they 
worked among them at first. In 1840 missionaries Jenkins and Garratt were given the task of learning 
Kannada (which they generally did before breakfast) and preaching in the language, as well as setting 
up a printing press. There is a tract and school-book society producing and selling books in English, 
Tamil and Kannada. 

[p.66] There is a comment on the advantages of printed books for ease of distribution. The structure of 
a palm-leaf book is described, and the writer commen ts that, “However efficient the writer may be, 
the production of such books is a slow and expensive business, and such a book is very clumsy and 
awkward in comparison to our printed books. The Indians see the advantages of our books, and admire 
them greatly - and they long to possess them. If we only had enough money and enough people, it 
would not be difficult to introduce our school books into all the local schools.” 

[p.67] A report whose author is not named describes an incident when a brahmin boy came to beg for 
a book. He was very persistent - even after the missionary had told him that the books were for 
grown-ups. The missionary said that if he was so keen to have their books, why did he not attend their 
school? The boy said his father would not allow it. The boy attended a school with a brahmin teacher 
whom the missionaries had experienced as particularly stubborn and resistant to their message. 
Nevertheless, when the boy was asked what he was reading in school he said, “Remarks on 
Hinduism”. This was a tract written by Dr Rice from Bangalore, “setting out the godlessness and 
foolishness of the very religion of which the brahmin was a priest”. 

[p.79] In 1842 a young Indian worker, Nalla Mutthu, made a journey on which he travelled 210 miles 
in 11 days. His preaching was generally well accepted - but the people were astonished to see, “one 
of their own people as a ‘Padre 

[p.85] Section 5: the "German Mission" in the Canara country . This section has a short description of 
the founding of the work of the Basel Mission in the area. There is a discussion of the East India 
Company’s reluctance to interfere with the local religion of their subjects - particularly not to give 
any impression that they favoured Christianity. The barriers to mission fell in 1833 through a decree of 
the Westminster parliament - an echo of public opinion and an effect of the widening concern for 
mission. The first Basel missionaries went to India in 1834, and work in northern Karnataka, based on 
Dharwad, started in 1837. 

[p. 89] In 1837 the "considerable" [betrdchtliche] town of Dharwar was "possessed" / besetzt / as a 
mission station by the German Brothers [the Basel Mission]. There have been no conversions among 
the real indigenous people in Northern Karnataka (around Dharwar) and the hope of numerous 
conversions can only be realised in the distant future. There is a summary of the hopes based on the 
Kalagnana people: 

“We can see it as an early sign of the greater movement we can certainly hope for, that in 1840 a party 
from among the lingayats became prominent. They called themselves Kalagnanas, or ‘people who 
understand the signs of the times’ [ Zeitwisser ]. On the basis of an ancient prophecy, they were 
expecting that a new religion, which would make people truly holy, would be proclaimed by men from 
the distant West. They believed that they could recognise the missionaries as these men. They came 
and talked frankly to us and asked us to send them preachers. The missionaries Frey, Essig and Hiller 
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visited them in their towns and villages, and this led to the founding of a mission station in Betgeri, a 
village 6 German miles 6 east of Dharwar, in 1841 7 8 . Though the intentions and beliefs of the 
'Kalagnana people' were mixed and not easy to establish, no protestant missionary society could 
refuse their longing for instruction, or their wish for an asylum where they - rejected, impoverished 
and abandoned because they had come to be disciples of Christ - could take refuge. To this end, also in 
1841, a colony was founded in Malasamudra, where a number of Kalagnanas did settle with their 
families. The colony was initially intended for people who could feed themselves through the work of 
their own hands and at the same time wanted to be undisturbed in taking instruction in the Christian 
truth. And so the missionaries Frey and Essig founded a little congregation, which spreads light into 
the darkness around it." 

The chapter closes on what is - in view of the statemen ts above - a very optimistic note! 

"The expansion of the German Mission in “the Canarese country” has advanced so much in a few 
years that if the more distant future takes a favourable turn - by the Grace of God - perhaps for the 
first time in the history of mission in India, a Mission may be established here which has enough 
people, and is appropriately organised, with a suitable distribution of its strength. It will also certainly 
have a radical [decisive?] success in the power of the Gospel." 


Basel Mission Annual Report [(1845-) 1846 s 
Section I [pp 4-27] 

[The report begins with a general survey of the Mission’s work, including news of missionaries 
trained in Basel working for other societies, which shows how wide the network was.] 

[p.4] The writer begins by saying that there is a big contrast in his feelings as he reads this report and 
the last. There were indeed deaths and illness to report, and just as the Mission festival was ending, 
there was a dramatic fire which burnt down the junior department of the Mission College. As he set 
off for home, one “beloved brother” said “Where God destroys, there Fie will build; and in that he 
marks the mission with His holy cross. Fie acknowledges it as His work.” 

Besides this picture of chastening guidance, another picture can be drawn, of the advancement and 
furtherance of the work of the Mission by God’s hand. Accounts follow of the work of numerous 
brothers scattered around the globe who are working for other missionary societies: 

- in New Zealand; New Flolland and Amboina; in India (Serampore, Burdwan, Kischnagor, Benares, 
Agra, Tinevelly, Bombay and Nasik in Maharashtra); 

- in East Africa; in South Africa; in what is now Nigeria; In Sierra Leone; in Egypt; in Jerusalem, Syra 
and Turkey. 


...75.5 


6 According to the Shorter Oxford English Dictionary a German mile was between 4 and 5 times longer than an 
English one. 

7 Editor’s footnote in the MM: “The history of this [and other Basel Mission] station[s] can be found in the 
Annual Reports from 1841 on". 

8 Magazin fur die neueste Geschichte der evangelischen Missions- und Bibelgesellschaften 1846, 4th quarterly 
issue, pp. 4 - 135. Because this report was presented to the Basel Mission Festival, which took place in 
Midsummer, it covers the second half of 1845 and the first half of 1846. 
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- There are a number of Brothers from Basel in Russia. Beyond the Caucasus, were Brother 
Huppenbauer in Tiflis and Brother Roth in Helenendorf, they are “at the outermost edge of evangelical 
Christianity” 9 ; and in Bessarabia. 

- in North America, where they “should be collecting the Lost Ones of the Evangelical Church”; and 
in Jamaica. 


Section II [pp. 27 - 31] 

Reports from the Basel Mission’s own stations [in India] 

Introduction 

During the last year the Mission has experienced God's help in many ways - but there have also been 
sad experiences. It was on the second day of the Mission Festival last year that I had to tell the friends 
gathered there that Rev.Essig had passed away. The present report begins with a letter from Brother 
Stanger in Malasamudra describing the death of Johann Christoph Essig: 

[p.27] “The hand that used to send you news is withered. Our station is like a house inhabited by a 
young couple and their friend that was suddenly buried under an avalanche. The wife and the friend 
hardly escaped, and the father of the house remained buried under the wreckage. There had been 
cholera around for a long time; on April 28 th two men fell ill. Brother Essig gave them medicine, and 
one recovered, but the other died. On April 29 th the sun shone in a friendly way. Everyone was 
healthy, and the Hillers visited us. The next day, Mrs Essig was laid low by cholera. On May 1 st she 
was near to death, but the Lord saved her. Now Brother Essig fell ill; he did not think it was cholera, 
but during the night it got worse; around 3 a.m. there were more violent attacks, and at 5.30 on May 
2 nd he fell asleep quite quietly. The grief of the young wife and the faithful friend was indescribable; 
the lamentations of the members of the little Christian congregation standing around his coffin, who 
loved him as a faithful shepherd, were most moving. A lingayat priest whom he was preparing for 
baptism cried out with sobs, 'My father! My father!’ On the same day, his body was buried next to that 
of faithful Brother Hall." 

There is some news about travel. The Gundert family and Herrmann Mogling have finally been 
persuaded to leave India and come on leave to Germany to recuperate after many years in India. They 
are bringing Herrmann Anandrao [Kaundinya] to enter the Mission College in Basel. Heinrich Frey 
from Malasamudra has not yet reached home: 

[p.29] We still have to think of another of our valued brothers from India, who has been on his way to 
Europe for several years, and has nevertheless not been able to reach home. This is Heinrich Frey from 
Malasamudra, about whom we expressed concern in two previous Annual Reports. Now the riddle has 


9 Brother Roth in the Caucasus had reported that it had been a bad year for sickness in his congregation; 
Nesselfieber among the children, followed by diarrhoea, and gallichte entzundungsfieber, killed 54. He also 
describes an official journey to Schamachi, over very difficult country. He wrote about the Molokaner (milk- 
eaters) who are a Christian sect that has left the Orthodox Church because they thought that all the rituals in the 
service, apart from the sermons - which happened rarely, especially in villages, were wrong. Some leaders were 
sent to Siberia, and the Government decided to banish these people to Gruften in den Schamachieschen Kreis 
(caves in the Schamachi district?). There are about 1000 families in 60-80 villages. Their services are based 
entirely on the Bible and they sing only Psalms. Both men and women have an exceptionally good knowledge of 
the Bible, and all the children can read and write. In the services one of the elders talks on a Bible passage like a 
dignified Pietist [gediegener Stundenhalter ] from Wiirttemberg. In their everyday behaviour they are such 
models that few German Christians would want to be compared with them. For example, if they quarrel (which 
happens rarely) they take seriously the command “Do not let the sun go down upon your wrath”. They call 
themselves Lutherans, and know a lot about Luther. NB a the Basel Mission as such became a prohibited 
organisation in Russia in the late 1830s, but Basel-trained pastors continued to work as chaplains to German 
immigrant groups in the service of the Russian Government. 
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been solved ... the Lord Himself held him fast on the island of St Helena, to send him as a Good 
Samaritan to those who have fallen among thieves 10 . On March 7 th 1846 he wrote": 

“I thank you heartily for the friendly invitation to return home, which you sent me recently by 
the hand of the dear Herr Inspector. May the Lord bless you for them many demonstrations of 
your fatherly love, and may the work of the Lord thrive in your hands. 

Before the arrival of your fatherly letter, this island had already been made into an 
establishment [ Etciblissement ] for freed Africans, and no sooner had I decided to follow your 
call, than the General of this island invited me to lunch, and took the opportunity of asking me 
whether I could not stay with them, to teach these Africans. After discussion with my Christian 
friends here, and thinking about it carefully myself, I accepted the post. Since the beginning of 
this year I have given up school work among the young people born here [ Eingeborenen ], and I 
am working among about 800 Africans who are living together in one valley. The English 
battleships/naval shops that are stationed in the South Atlantic to prevent the Slave Trade bring 
the slaves that they can tear them away from the Portuguese to St Helena, where they are 
maintained at the expense of the Government, and stay until they are strong enough to be taken 
to the West Indies (between 6 months and 1 year). 

The Christian friends here, among whom there is a brother [missionary] from Barmen 
who has been here for half a year, were very insistent that there is no other competent man here 
- and the teaching job would be put into the hands of the two Roman priests who will soon be 
settling here. 

The Africans arc naturally in a quite savage condition when they arrive, though a few 
have been “civilised” a little by the Portuguese. The majority arc heathens, and speak 
Tschimbuku, and there are a few Catholics who understand Portuguese. I find that Kannada 
letters are the most appropriate for writing the language, since the last vowel of one word fuses 
with the next. 

As I am thinking of staying here for quite a long time, I have become engaged to be 
married to Miss Watson, a pious English spinster, and if it is the Lord’s will, I shah soon marry 
her. 

I still like India best, and if my health allows it, and it is your wish, I would like to go 
back again. 12 In recent times many people have come to the Lord through the preaching of my 
friend Mr Bertram (a Scottish missionary) in whose house I live; we now have a blessed 
Christian community. 

The Lord has comforted me in my suffering. His Name be praised. 

Heinrich Lrey” 

Thus our God rules, and shows ah his servants, whom he has rescued from the jaws of the sea, and 
finds on the lonely island, where they should go or where they should stay. 

[After some further general information, the Report moves to details from the various mission stations. 
The structure is more complicated than that of previous reports, with sections and sub-sections.] 


10 The Parable of the Good Samaritan, Luke c.10 vv.30-37. 

11 Presumably to the Committee. 

12 In fact, Frey did not return to the Basel Mission. He died in 1870 
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I. The Mission in East India 13 [pp. 32- 135] 

A. Mission in Canara 

1. Station Mangalore (founded 1834) 

C. & Mrs Greiner, H. Mogling, F.G. & Mrs Sutter, G. & Mrs Weigle, 

A.Buhrer, F. Metz and C.Morike. 

There is a long report from this station, which was central in the Mission's activities, and where 
missionaries from other areas, including North Karnataka, often worked. It includes quotations from 
the reports of several missionaries. The following is from Sutter, who is busy with schools (1 English 
and 2 Kannada), and also tries to preach in the bazaar on 6 mornings and 3 evenings every week. Mrs 
Sutter is teaching regularly in a small girls’ school in the market. 

[p.40] One of the Kannada schools is in front of a Ganapatti Temple. Sutter has begun to teach 
geography there, and "... a lot of elderly brahmins come to listen - the school is on holy ground. They 
are mostly very interested in geography. They are astonished when I show them the fine map from 
Berghaus [the publisher] showing the Himalaya, home of the deities. I show them the course of the 
Ganges and of the Jamana, etc, and describe them as one normally describes non-sacred mountains 
and rivers. Although it is against the 'howlers' 14 in their shastras, they enjoy listening. But recently, 
when I showed them the miraculous Lankadwipa (now Sri Lanka), and talked about it as a nearby, 
well-known island ruled by the English, it was too much for one old brahmin, who said, “Now I’ve 
had enough”, and hurried away. In the future I will tell Bible stories in this school - I have done it 
once already. Ganesh may wrinkle his nose, but his days must come to an end. I pay his priest a rupee 
a month for the place. Opposite the school is a large Aschwata tree, in whose holy shade the yogis and 
sanyasis - mostly naked penitents - spend their time." 

[p.49] Another school in Mangalore is the boys' boarding school on Balmatta Hill. This is an 
institution that aims not only at general education for the boys entrusted to it, but also to bring them 
up as good Christians 15 , and to train those who are suitably gifted to work in the church as catechists. 
Rev. Metz writes that three members of the oldest class have already left to work for the mission 
(Christian to Honor with Layer, and Jakob to work in Mangalore with Greiner, in the parish and the 
school. The newly-baptised brahmin, Herrmann Kaundinya, is going to Basel for further training. 
Another of the older boys, Diege, has gone to the Weigles in the Nilgiris as a helper, and for more 
education. 

There are several young men who have started on further training in connection with the mission's 
Lithographic Press. George is talented in drawing and penmanship, and in the printing press he will 
have the chance to educate himself to become a lithographic writer. Lukas and Timotheus have spent 
a year in Bellary learning bookbinding, and are now working in Mangalore. 

Two boys are becoming weavers - using a European type of loom (probably constructed by Metz, who 
says a weaver using this type of look can weave in one day what a local weaver needs 10 - 14 days to 
produce.) Two others are learning metalwork, and one tailoring. 

[pp 54 - 57] Metz then describes the new boys that have entered the school - there are now 42 - and 
gives details about the curriculum. The youngest are still learning to read and write Kannada, but by 
the time they reach the upper classes the boys have had an intensive training in Kannada, and laemed 


13 "East India" was the name frequently given, in the 19th century Basel Mission, to what was known in the 
Anglophone world as the Indian sub-continent. 

14 Original, "Schnitzer" 

15 The German title, Erziehungsanstalt could be literally translated as "Institution for upbringing". 
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some English. A lot of time is given to Bible study, and they also learn some maths, history and 
geography, and music: 

[p.55] After lunch I teach the violin - and, as far as I understand it myself, the clarinet. As the ones 
who started learning first have mostly left, there are only two with whom I can play anthems and 
chorales. Those who have left took their violins with them, so they can teach themselves more. At 
2.30 is the singing lesson, for which I had a little book printed with the music, which I can give to the 
boys. They mostly sing German tunes, sometimes with Kannada and sometimes with English words. 
Quite often, I cannot find any suitable Kannada words for a beautiful motette, so they have to learn to 
read and sing the German words (which I translate for them beforehand) written in English letters 16 . 
Recently they learned Balmer's "Mache dich aufund werde Licht ... " from Isaiah 60. 17 

After that there are lessons again until 5; then they have some free time. Metz and Morike, who has 
recen tly arrived in Mangalore from Basel, go for a walk together - but at least once a week the boys 
have to come too, and Metz tells them a story as they walk along. 

Metz ends his report on the school by saying that since Mogling left he realises how hard it is to be a 
father to so many boys - but he trusts that God will help him to do it wisely. 

Publications of the Lithographic Press 

These included works in both Kannada and Tulu. In Kannada the list is: 


Title 

no. of pages 

no. of copies 

Song Book (2 nd edition) 

93 

525 

Tract on Religion, H. Mogling; (newly printed) 

32 

2000 

Investigation of the Gods, H.Mogling 

72 

1500 

Geography, F.G.Sutter 

220 

500 

ABC book (newly printed) 

28 

1500 

Tract on Caste (newly printed) 

39 

2000 


[Report no. 2 is on Mulki. Report 3. is on Honor, which is summarised here because, although it is not 
part of North Karnataka in terms of Basel Mission reporting, Layer had been in Dharwadfor many 
years before moving to Honor, and compares people's reactions to him there with those he had met 
with on the Deccan Plateau.] 


3. Station Honor (re-established 1845) 

J.Layer and Mrs Layer, Catechist Christian Kamsika 

[p.66] The committee transferred the Layers to Honor October 1845. The station, originally founded 
by J.C. Lehner, has been revived after a 7-year interval. The catechist, Christian Bhagawant Rao 
Kamsika, is one of "the three converted brahmins" [from Mangalore, presumably], 

[p.67] Layer is surprised at: 

... the obtuseness, indifference and silence with which people like merchants and shopkeepers react to 
my attacks on their worship of idols. This seems to be due not so much to indifference as to their 
inability to answer me. In any case, I feel there is a remarkable difference between the people in South 
Mahratta [i.e. in modern terms Northern Karnataka] and the ones here. The non-christians in South 
Mahratta are generally much more religiously aware than those around Honor. There, even the 
uneducated classes know much better how to debate about religious matters than is the case here. 

It was striking to see how much impression the conversion of three young brahmins a few years ago in 
Mangalore has made as far away as here, and has driven people to react to the missionaries with shock 


16 

17 


Rather than the Gothic, "black letter" type used to print German. 
Arise, shine; for thy light is come .... 
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and fear. As they believe, and say, that the three were converted - or rather, “driven crazy” by reading 
the Bible, nobody wants a book or tract, in case they become mad as a result of reading them. 

[p. 68] There is one school so far, a Kannada one. It was founded by Lehner, and continued since then 
by the Collectors at their own expense. He [Layer] has now been given charge of the school, but the 
Collector, Mr Ward, is still funding it. Pupils come slowly - mainly because of fears that they will be 
“ruined and benumbed [betdubt] by reading Christian books. 


B. Mission in Southern Mahratta [i.e. Northern Karnataka] 

4. Station Dharwar (founded 1837) 

Staff: J.C.Lehner and Mrs Lehner, F.H. Albrecht and a catechist, Christian. 

[p. 71] This text, judging by the quotation marks and the missionaries’ names at the end, is cited 
directly from the MS annual report sent in by the missionaries Lehner and Albrecht. It begins rather 
sadly, with a lament that after eight years ’ work there has been no success: 

We ask, Lord, why so long? Will you not acknowledge us? Will you not look on us and our poor 
people with mercy, and send help from your holy place above? Looking back over the results of the 
last years it seems that the Lord is answering, "I come to judge, and I will not allow honour due to me 
to be given to idols." Because the Lord has spoken with a loud voice to our unfortunate people; 
cholera, smallpox and measles followed one another for half a year and took thousands of lives... And 
the present year promises to be worse than last year. Two years of poor growth have sent the prices of 
food soaring; in some areas almost nothing grew, and for the last month cholera has been as strong as 
ever. 

The missionaries are disappointed that all these troubles have not resulted in people taking their 
message seriously. There is a lot of mental knowledge of the Gospel and people speak Christian truths 
as if they are convinced of them, but as soon as things are not going too badly they forget them again. 
People are not to be reached by preaching about the invisible world, and conversion involves too 
much sacrifice, especially of caste. The missionaries are tending to move the emphasis of their 
preaching to the villages, where they are listened to with more attention, and where they are following 
the biblical mode “the poor have the Gospel preached to them’’. 18 

[pp.73 - 74] Last July [presumably 1845] a whole crowd of people came to us from Manaquada, a 
village 6 hours east of here. There were 200 men [sic] with their priest at their head. They told us they 
believe in Christ, read only Christian holy books, and pray to no God other than Jesus Christ. We were 
overjoyed at first, but after a discussion which went on for 3 hours it turned out that they had left one 
set of errors to take up another. Their priest was well-fed, with an eye to temporal advantage, and 
ambitious. JJe had his followers in his hand. JJe did not see himself as a sinner seeking salvation, but 
understood himself much more as an incarnation of Christ, called to convert his people from idol 
worship to the true God. He has a significant following around Annagerry, and we did meet good and 
honest people among them. They are a branch of our old friends the Kalagnanas. And if they were not 
so firmly under the thumb of their greedy leader many of them would free themselves from the chains 
of death. 

Three other heads of families had spent three days with the missionaries asking for acceptance in the 
congregation. They seemed to be honest men, and if we could or would have helped them with their 
temporal needs they would have come to us, and others with them. But we could not decide to do this. 


18 


Matthew c.l 1 vv.4-6 
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[pp.74-75] The congregation has shrunk during the last year; there have been no new members 
through baptism, and 17 have left; 11 moved on with their regiment, 4 have moved to live elsewhere, 
and 2 have been excluded because of their unchristian behaviour. The church for the Canarese and 
English congregations, which is being paid for by English friends, was finished by the end of 
November. The first sendee was on Dec. 14' h [again, presumably 1845]. Our Bombay friends have 
given us a small bell, which should arrive any day now. So they have got in ahead of our dear friends 
in Stuttgart, who should now give their gifts for direct mission activities. The church seems less 
necessary than it once did, but they hope that one day a congregation will gather there. 

[p.75] From the girls’ boarding school, the three oldest, Sarah, Emma and Esther, have been sent to 
Mangalore to be married; Mariane has been taken to Hurruhur by her mother for a similar reason, 
and Mrs Layer took Fanny with her to Honor. There are some new girls, so they still have 12 
altogether. The work is still the same, though lace-making was not making any progress, and was 
given up - but some are making a good beginning in wool-work. 

[p.76]. The missionaries only have three boys’ schools; two in Dharwad and one in Nerinda. 

The teachers are from the lingayat priestly caste, because there is no way of recruiting Christian 
teachers. They are only interested in doing the job to earn a living. An example is given of how the 
teachers "read and hear the Word of God". In March, when a lot of people were dying of smallpox and 
cholera, the writer [of this report] read to the children passages that showed how when the Lord 
founded his church he gave strength to his Word by signs and miracles. The teacher said that if such 
miracles were performed nowadays, a lot of people would believe. When the teacher was asked 
whether he considered that the living soul of a person, or his body, was more important, he said it was 
the soul. The missionary then pointed out that: 

Still today, those who are dead in spirit are being awoken through the words of Christ, which can raise 
from the dust the heart that has been wasted away [ausgezehrte] by sin, and take it to Heaven. 

The teacher said that you couldn ’t even see this happening in Dharwad. The missionary tried a 
parable [p.77] : 

“Do you see what is being built there?” 

“Yes - a temple for Christians.” 

“Can you see what is inside? 

“... No - we would have to go inside - we can’t see through walls.” 

The missionary’s answer to this was that fleshly lusts were like a wall that prevented people from 
seeing what wonderful things happened in the Christian congregation. The teacher; however; stuck 
doggedly to his argument that visible miracles could bring whole nations to believe in Chris, although 
the missionary pointed out that Moses had performed miracles, but they had not persuaded one single 
Egyptian to worship the God of Israel, and in the New Testament Jesus’ miracles had not convinced 
the Pharisees - and conversely, the 70 disciples had been recruited by the Word and not by miracles. 

There are some hopeful signs. The writer hopes that the quite extensive knowledge of the Bible that the 
boys are acquiring will arm them against the spirit of Caste [Kastengeist], idol-worship, sexual 
misdemeanours and other works of the Devil. They begin each day by reading a Gospel passage and 
then writing it out in their own words. 

[p.77-78] In general geography, which they have just finished, the boys generally gave good answers. 
At least it seems to have become clear to them that there are other people than hindus, and other 
countries beyond Canara and Mahratta. In arithmetic, which is their favourite subject, most of them 
arc very fast - as long as it is mechanical. They are not so fond of studying things like grammar, where 
there is more thinking involved. And it is difficult in our circles to give more than elementary 
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instruction, because the more advanced pupils leave the school as soon as they can. The government 
c utcherries 19 take them on as trainees [Aspiranten] and they do not feel they need more education. 

The girls’ school in the village has few pupils - there is little interest in girls’ education. They are 
mostly new since last year, so they are beginning at the beginning again. It needs a lot of patience! 

There were three main preaching journeys, which were reported in the extracts of the missionaries’ 
diaries sent to Basel: Feb. 17 th - March 3' d ; 2 - 18; 30.Sept - 21. Oct. 


5. Station Hubli (founded 1839) 

J. Muller and Mrs Muller, G.Wurth 

[pp 79 - 90] In Hubli, there have been problems with staff. Supper was sick and had to leave for 
Europe, and Huber was transferred to Calicut, which left Johannes MUller alone [apart from Mrs 
Muller, who is not mentioned specifically] until Gottlob Wurth arrived in December 1845. 

The following is selected from Muller’s Annual Report: 

[p.80-82] I have always found it difficult to write an annual report. When the work and the 
experiences are pretty much the same, year in and year out, it is difficult to write a report that is not 
the same as the previous one. However, if the report is to be a true and faithful account, I cannot avoid 
tiring the reader... how gladly I would report visible victories of the Lord and his Gospel, if only there 
were any! 

MUller consoles himself with the thought that for God, time has a different meaning - a day forHim is 
a thousand years. They must continue to believe that God will one day be victorious, as without that it 
would be impossible to continue the work, [p.82] Sunday services are attended by Isaak, and the 
missionaries’ Roman-Catholic servants. Isaak (who is evidently working for the missionaries), has 
been afflicted with a disease, described as a form of “Aussatz”, i.e. leprosy, which does not cause the 
limbs to “rot” but makes the skin white. This has meant that the hope they had all had of finding him a 
wife has been disappointed, but he accepts the disease - as God’s punishment for his former sins. 

When MUller says he will stop criticising Isaak for a mistake he makes again and again, because there 
is no point, Isaak says he wants the missionaries to go on telling him of his faults, as a father would 
his child, because he has only been “in the light” for a few years. 

Interest in listening to the Gospel message seems to have decreased generally, and there are fewer 
visitors to the Mission House on Sundays - even the schoolboys have stopped coming. It is as though 
the people - old and young - draw back more and more, the better they have become acquainted with 
the Word of God. I will not risk saying whether this is due to indifference or fear. 

[p.83] The 12 schools have been reduced to 8 because of the difficulty of finding suitable teachers, or 
the lack of pupils. There are 5 for boys (3 in Hubli itself) and 3 for girls. The schoolchildren read 
Christian literature and learn a lot by heart, but - apart from some signs that some Biblical truths are 
being spread among the people by the schoolboys - MUller says that as far as the missionaries can see, 
“none of the seeds sown has fallen on good soil”. Only God can know what is in people’s hearts. 

The girls’ schools suffer from irregular attendance - “it is left to the girls to decide whether to come 
or not”. When they do learn to read and write and do some arithmetic, they generally feel that is 
sufficient: 

Recently , I asked a girl who had not been to school for some weeks why she had stopped coming, and 
she said that what she had learned already was quite enough for her, and as a future housewife she did 
not even need that much. That is unfortunately only too true. Another problem is that once a girl 
reaches the age of 10-12, she begins to visit her future husband - and what happens on such visits does 


19 

This word has various definitions. Here it is probably being used generally for a courthouse, or other 
Government office. 
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not need to be said; it is enough that all their desire to go to school evaporates. In the first months that 
my wife was here, the older girls visited her occasionally to sew and look at pictures, etc. But now 
they mainly come once a fortnight, when they are given a little test and get a small reward. 

It is difficult to have any religious influence on the girls - not only are they very fidgety and 
unconcentrated \flatterhaft ], but we fear that when they go home, their parents cast suspicion on all 
that they see and hear with us. The poor people - old and young - have not yet realised that we want 
the best for them - now and in eternity. They are incredibly careful of us, lest they be ruined by us. If 
pupils (boys or girls) show signs of being a bit more trusting, it only needs a nod from the 
schoolmaster to bring them back on the right path. However, “The work is yours. Lord Jesus Christ, 
etc [sic]” 20 

[pp.85-6] Preaching among the grown-ups has continued. People have no problems with the True God 
- but they cannot bear to hear the name of Jesus Christ, and the mere mention of it is enough to make 
them angry, even when they really know nothing about Plim except the name. Not only the priests, but 
even the most ignorant schoolboys consider themselves entitled to declare that Christ is an enemy. 

At least it is encouraging that His name is becoming known, even far from any mission station. Muller 
recently saw a lingayat Monastery (Matha) that had been decorated for a big feast, with "all kinds of 
European paintings (certainly not known among the people here)", which included two pictures of the 
Saviour as a child entitled - in French and Italian, “The Saviour of the World. ” 

However, simply knowing the name of Christ does not make anyone into one of the Lord’s people. For 
that, as a young man told Muller, a lot of beating and bashing [Hiebe und Schlage] would be 
necessary. This was said by a young man to whom Muller had talked a lot, who said, “When an artist 
wants to make a statue out of a formless stone, how much hammering and beating does it need before 
it is in the right shape?" 

Muller says that people are not very quick to grasp what the missionaries are offering: Quite the 
opposite I One day a man said to me, "Our priests offer more than yours; you tell us how humans can 
become holy, but our priests teach the way to holiness also for ants and other mindless creatures.” 

One evening a man joined Muller on the way home, and as they walked along he presented a 
fantastical \wunderliche ] philosophical system, such as Muller had never encountered. Muller tried to 
convince him it was worthless and tell him about the true relationship of humans to God. His 
companion countered by saying that one cannot know whether God is going to punish or reward 
people for being virtuous or being sinful. When Muller wanted to convince him that this was not true, 
with "some examples from life and the experience of his own conscience", his companion told him the 
following story: 

“There was a butcher who went to the market and bought a cow, and tied a rope round its neck to 
bring it safely home - but the cow broke free and ran off. The butcher pursued the cow, and on the 
way he met a man who had never told a he in his life. He said, ‘Have you seen a runaway cow?’ and 
the man said ‘Yes, you'll find her if you go on in this direction.’ So the butcher went on. Then he met 
another man, who had never told the truth in his whole life, and asked him about his cow. The man 
said, ‘Yes, I’ve seen her - she went down that side turning - go that way, and you’ll find her.’ 

The two men died and came to judgement before God (Shiva). When he had completed the 
investigation, the deity condemned the first to 20 years in Hell, being gnawed and eaten up by worms. 


20 A hymn, still sung today: „Der Sach' ist Dein, Herr Jesu Christ... “It was so well known that Muller only 
needed to quote a few words and add “etc”. Indeed, it can be regarded as the Basel Mission hymn, having been 
written by F.von Zaremba, (see also pp.6.20 & 45 fn. 47) who had been a missionary in the Caucasus, and 
Samuel Preiswerk, who among other things had been a theological lecturer in the Mission College in Basel - at a 
time when the death rate among Basel-trained missionaries was very high, especially in West Africa. It was 
translated into Kannada, and an English version, written in 1948, was published in the Anglican Hymn Book 
(London, 1965): "Lord Jesus Christ the Work is Thine, not ours, but Thine alone." 
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and the second would be reborn 12 times as a king. And why? Because the first, telling the truth, 
would have been guilty of the death of that cow - and the liar had saved her life.” 

There are a lot of twisted and confused stories like this circulating among the people. One can only 
feel - and not describe - how heavily the power of ignorance, false teaching and darkness weigh on 
one... and it can happen that a soul that has heard the Word of God often, and perhaps perceived 
something of its light and power, can fall into other errors, like a man who had often visited me, and 
asked to be baptised so that he would not be allowed to die. 

[pp. 89-90] I had few visitors at home in the last year. The people in Hubli know pretty well where 
they are with us, and the few strangers who came had the intention not so much to listen as to look. A 
few did come to hear, but really not many. There arc, of course, quite often people who come with the 
excuse that they want to hear the Word of God, but actually they are particularly fascinated by the 
“Black Forest clock” on the wall 21 . If the clock shows the hour while I am talking to them, all their 
attention is directed to the clock, and I have difficulty in getting them to listen again - and though they 
may say “yes” with their mouths, their eyes are drifting off in all directions. 

Finally, Muller describes one unusual visit: 

One evening three men arrived; a Moslem, a carpenter and a lingayat. I asked them where they came 
from, and what their caste was. The carpenter said, “Our caste and yours are the same; we believe in 
Jesus Christ.” I replied that it was quite true that their caste and mine were one, in that we were all 
human beings. But, I doubted whether they believed in Jesus Christ like I did, because the caipenter 
was wearing a sacred thread and the lingayat his linga. The caipenter said, “My thread means nothing, 
it is a lie, shall I tear it off?” - and before I could answer, it was already in pieces. When I said that 
tearing his thread alone did not make him into a disciple, he said, “Didn’t Jesus say that if someone is 
struck on the right cheek he should offer the left as well?” 

[pp. 90-91] Rather to the astonishment of all the onlookers, the carpenter proceeded to beat himself so 
hard on both cheeks that his companions had to restrain him. Fie was apparently trying to 
demonstrate how literally he took the words of Jesus so that he would be taken for a disciple. They 
came back the next day and talked to the Midler for an hour and a half. The men’s knowledge of the 
New Testament was striking, but in the discussion their intentions became clear. They were disciples 
of a priest who had come to the conclusion, on the basis of reading the New Testament and some 
tracts, that he was an incarnation of Jesus. (How the Moslem had become one of his disciples, Midler 
could not say). When they saw that they had failed in this, they left, indicating that they would not 
come back for a long time. 

The report closes with a greeting from all on the station to the Inspector, and a request for his 
continuing prayers of in tercession. 


6. Station Betgeri (founded 1841) 

J.K. Hiller and Mrs Hiller, G. Kies, Catechist Satyanaden 

[pp 91-92] This is a short report (the death of Hall was described earlier). The editor writes: 

Rather than publishing an annual report from this difficult and so far fruitless station [bis jetzt so 
miihselig und friichtearm] we will quote from some of the letters received. 

Hiller writes: Nobody doubts that our teaching is true and right, and many of them would like to live 
by it, but they lack the strength and courage to stand up for it. Cheer up! Let us be comforted! A 


21 These “ Schwarzwalduhren ” were typical products of artisan work in one of the regions from which the Basel 
missionaries were recruited, and were widely distributed in the 19 th century. They were large chiming clocks (no 
doubt the visitors were waiting eagerly to hear them strike on the hour!) with a pendulum and often a decorative 
painted face. They were operated by weights hanging from a chain below the clock. 
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harvest is ripening here; fruits are ripening on our Mission tree which will comfort us by replacing the 
old, worm-eaten ones that have fallen.... Cholera is raging in the villages. My servant suffered from 
it, too. He was near to death, but with God’s blessing, he was saved by my treatment and my prayers. 
... [In the boys’ school] we have several promising boys whom we plan to train as schoolteachers so 
that we can found more schools. 

The newcomer, Kies, writes: 

There is still no conversion, but there is spiritual fermentation all around us. We are loved and 
respected by the non-christians. Hiller is welcome everywhere. A shastri [a reader of the shastras on 
ceremonial occasions] has said publicly that the Padres have demonstrated the uselessness of the 
shastras. 

NB on pp.5.16-17 there is thumb-nail version of a detailed drawing, probably made by G. Kies, of the 
Betgeri mission station and its environment, along with its detailed documentation. A much larger 
version of the image, again with its key, is provided on pp. 7.2-4 


7. Station Malasamudra (founded 1841) 

J.G.Stanger 

The editorial summary describes how after Essig ’s death Stanger has had to look after not only the 
agricultural work and the sugar-production, but also the pastoral work of the colony. The lingayat 
who wept on Essig’s coffin received further instruction from Stanger and was baptised by him at 
Christmas with the name of Jacob. 

In one of his letters, Stanger writes: 

[p.93] It is sad that in our time it is almost the order of the day that people make calculations about the 
numbers in the Kingdom of God. If the numbers in the mission reports arc small, and there are few 
new members in the congregations, people decide to be careful with their gifts, and think and say that 
the missionaries arc being lazy, or are not doing their work with the right spirit, so they prefer to keep 
their money. What missionary would not rejoice from the bottom of his heart if many were to rise up 
and swear on the flag of Christ? ... Rather than looking at numbers, people should pray more, and 
more earnestly... 

In Malasamudra, 60-80 people come to the morning service on Sundays, some from the villages 
around. Changes in the colony are reported; the Christian labourer from Mangalore has returned 
there; Jacob, who was dismissed the year before, has come back; one of the washermen, Bhimu, has 
left with his family, and a new family of weavers has come. 

[pp.95-96] There has been a series of catastrophes: Stanger, like other missionaries, sees this as 
message from God that the people should turn to Him: 

... I have begged the people to make their peace with God. Their hearts are hard and closed; they take 
no notice of the sermon God is preaching to them, though he is preaching to them loudly and earnestly 
by sending three plagues; smallpox, cholera and drought. However many died, the others did not do 
penance for their sins but rather hardened their hearts still more. With the last plague - the drought - 
many began to ask why it did not rain. I took the opportunity, and went out again and again to beg 
them and to warn them to throw out their dead idols from their temples, their hearts and their homes, 
to do penance as in Niniveh 22 and to turn to the true God. Then rain would come at the proper time 
and the seed would flourish so that humans and animals could rejoice. 

Most of them probably do agree that blocks of stone, wood, silver, copper etc cannot give them 
anything, or help them - that they arc dead idols. But they leave it at that, and do not go further to 


22 The subject of the book of Jonah. 
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search for the true god. And when God again opened his gentle [milde] hand and let blessings and rain 
trickle down, so that the crops could flourish, they honoured and worshipped the dumb idols, not Him 
who had helped them in their need. 

Ip. 96] On a more positive note, Stanger also reported in a letter that in a village two hours from 
Malasamudra, Shagoti, several men were meeting regularly to read the Bible and pray, and are 
planning to turn a Durga temple into a [Christian] prayer-house. Everybody in the village knew about 
the plan, but nobody objected, because the people concerned belonged to the “firstfamilies” in the 
village; some were sons of the Schultheiss. This incident is described in detail in Stanger's report for 
the next year (1846) [p. 5.23].[See also pp.5.44 and 5.51 ] 

Stanger is also looking after 3 schools, with about 110 children. One school had to be closed because 
it was 6.5 hours’ journey away, and another because, “the teacher and the boys went from one temple 
festival to another, near and far, and were often not at school for 6-10 days.” The colony itself has no 
school-house. Stanger would like to build one, with a big room for sendees, a classroom for boys and 
one for girls, and a room for a catechist. The plan has been accepted, but 150 rupees are still lacking. 
A poorhouse and hospital for four families are really going to be built with contributions from friends 
in Pune. So has the Lord helped until now, and supported me in my poverty and weakness, and carried 
me and the whole work with great love and mercy... 


Appendix to the Annual Report [pp 161 - 185] 

Traktat vom Kastenwesen - Tract on the Caste System 

written by Herrmann Mogling in Mangalore, Translated from Kannada into German. 


The tract is in the form of a conversation between an Evangelist, Theodor, his companionm Lingappa, 
a merchant, and Krischnatscharia, a Tulu brahmin. 
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■S' Missions - Station Bettigerri « 

von SO. ° 


The Mission Station in 
Betigeri from NO 

[i.e. from the North-East] 


This picture of the Mission Station in Betigeri is printed as the frontispiece to the 3 rd quarterly 
number of Magazin fur die neueste Geschichte 1846, i.e. as a frontispiece to the 1846 Annual 
Report. No artist is named , but it seems very likely that the original drawing was made by G.Kies. A 
similarly detailed drawing of the Mission Station in Malasamudra, in EMM 1847, is clearly attributed 
to Kies. 

The small image above has been included here for completeness. To avoid making the present 
files too large, versions of the engravings in which the many details can be more clearly seen are 
available in a separate file: Section 7 of “Journeys and Encounters”. 


Key, printed below the picture 

I Public building for the gymnastic exercises of the young people, at the same time the edge of 
the village of Betigeri. 

II Temple of Balle Sangre, Goddess of the Weaver Caste. 

III Temple fort, to protect the goddess from thieves and robbers. 

IV Artificial dam around an earlier collecting pond for rainwater, at the same time graveyard of 
the Moslems. 

V A large grave monument which is a place of pilgrimage for Moslems at their festivals 

VI Dwelling place of a Moslem fakir [sic] 

VII Field temple on the other side of the pond [this probably refers to the disused pond or tank 

under TV]. 

VIII A range of hills running from North-West to South-East, in the middle of the plain, around 20 
hours long, 3 - 600 feet relative height, very rich in iron, probably volcanic 

IX Behind this place, 5-10 minutes away on the opposite slope, is the Malasamudra Mission 
House. 

X Temple on a hilltop, which one can see from Hubli 

XI The village of Gadak. The coconut trees stand beside a Lingayat monastery. 

XII A 100-foot high pagoda [sic] above the entrance to a big temple. 

A The Mission house (two upper rooms) 1. Hiller’s apartment 2. Kies' apartment, 

3 Verandah, 4 Grape arbour and verandah. 

B Outbuildings: 1. Coach house; 2. Stable for horses; 3. The catechist’s study; 

4. Living rooms for the catechist and the cook's family; 5. Kitchen. 

C Cotton warehouse belonging to the Government, with gutters that project like cannons. 
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D Mission garden: 

a. Newly-made vegetable and flower garden in front of the house, 

b. Well for watering the garden 

c. Water-hole 

d. Deep ditch in which the oxen walk as they draw water 

e. Small well for household needs 

f. path to the lower garden. 

g Berle (=) und Mangobaum [Berle is presumably a misprint for Perle, guava.] 23 
h. hedge 
E Fields 

F A chapel for a deity, in which the ox Bassaba [sic] is worshipped. 

G 3 coconut trees which grew so tall in 1 minute under the hand of the artist, from little plants 

behind the mission house. 

H A family travelling to Gadak. Wife and child arc riding the ox, with the husband behind, 
holding the tail of the ox in his right hand and his sword in his left. 

J A Betigeri farmer with a cartload of sugar cane for the market. 

K A little group of curious people, who have come to Betigeri to trade, and are now eager to see 

the Patres' house, about which they have heard so much already. They have arrived at the right 
moment, because at this very moment M.Hiller on his horse has just got back from the school 
in Gadak, to lay a few Words of Fife in their hearts for their way back home, and [their way 
beyond that] into eternity. 


23 


This page was trimmed during production very close to the right-hand margin of the caption to the picture. 
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Basel Mission Annual Report [1846 -] 1847 24 

The frontispiece is an engraving of a view of Malasamudra with detailed explanations. 25 As in the 
previous year, the report begins with a general overview of the Basel Mission's activities, then moves 
on [p.42] to a detailed report on the Basel Mission's own stations, starting with those in Karnataka. 
Metz continues to report in detail on the school on the Balmatta Hill - with an overview of the future 
plans. The mission is gradually getting the schools more firmly established on various levels - 
practical training on the one hand, and the training of teachers and catechists on the other. 

[p. 57] Report on the school on Balmatta Hill, and a visit to Dharwad 

J.F.Metz 

Scabies was a problem for most of the year. For several months Metz employed an indigenous doctor 
who used creams and medicines, but they helped only for a while. One boy had smallpox, and Metz 
feared an epidemic, because about 20 boys had fever. But the infected boy recovered - he had been 
vaccinated. 

In January Metz decided that as he himself was in need of a rest and recuperation, he would take 24 of 
the boys via Honor to the upland stations, preaching on the way. In Sirsi he met a young lingayat who 
had been held prisoner by his family for 14 days because he wanted to become a Christian. The 
Collector had just liberated him. Metz had had contact with him before, and sent him to Layer in 
Honor. He seemed serious, but was addicted to smoking hemp. The Catholics in Sirsi were already 
trying to catch him [“streckten schon ihre Fangarme aus”], and one of them even came to Metz to 
suggest asking the Padre from Ankola to come and baptise him, since “the difference between them 
and us was very small”. However, Metz did not much like this visitor, who kept interrupting him, and 
even said he “should not talk so much to these stupid people”. And the young lingayat said he did not 
want to be a Catholic but to accept the religion of Mr Ward, previously a civil servant in Sirsi. Metz 
went on via Hubli to Dharwad, where: 

When I came within sight of Dharwad and saw the little Mission Church I was so happy that the 
feeling of being a pilgrim [with no fixed home], that I so often had as I travel led with the boys, and 
that often comes over me in this country, retreated into the background. We stayed with the brothers in 
Dharwad for a week, and I also informed myself about the possible suitable crafts for the boys. From 
now on they will only have school in the mornings, and until they are confirmed will spend the 
afternoons in handwork. Then they will either enter the catechist class or learn a suitable trade. 

Brother Layer got permission from the judge for us to go into the prison and see the 700 - 800 
prisoners in their various workshops 26 . We went there together, and found that making carpets would 
probably be the most profitable and suitable. Carpets for the floor [or feet? Orig. Fussteppiche ] would 
certainly find a sale among the English people here, and even the smallest boys - down to the six- 
year-olds - could be given work. 

When he got back to Mangalore, Metz put his plans for combining practical training with academic 
work in the boys' school into effect: 

As soon as I got back to Mangalore I had a large European carpet-making loom constructed, which is 
as broad as our house and suitable for making quite big caipets. In the mornings the boys learn 
reading, writing, arithmetic, the catechism. Biblical history and Biblical geography, and with Jacob 
(previously a brahmin) ... translation from Kannada to Tulu and vice versa. In the afternoons they 


4 Magazin fur die neueste Geschichte der evangelischen Missions- und Bibelgesellschaften 1847, 4th quarterly 
issue, pp.71-98. The foreword is dated 1st July 1847. The report thus covers the second half of 1846 and the 
first half of 1847. 

25 This drawing is reproduced, with its detailed caption, on pp.7.5-6 

26 The production of hand-woven carpets by prisoners in was important at this time in Western India, both for 
training purposes and for income-generating. 
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work. Some weave, others wind the threads on spools, and the smallest boys twist the thread required 
with a small machine, under my and Jacob’s supervision. I hope that in two years the earnings will 
cover the investment in the looms. 

On the loom that was made last year, tough cloth was produced for the boys’ clothes, and we did not 
have to buy any; in the future, we should be able to make some to sell. Two boys learnt the weaver’s 
craft last year well enough for us to dismiss the local weaver who taught them - as instructed by me. 

In time, they will be able to earn their own livings. The tailor who we had employed up to now at 85 
rupees a year to mend the boys’ old clothes could also be dismissed, as two boys who had learned the 
job could take over. 

[p. 62] The school’s aims are to give boys a thorough basic education, above all knowledge of the 
Bible, and to train them to become Christian craftsmen, teachers or catechists. After Confirmation the 
boys will go back to their families or enter the catechist school - but if the family will not take them 
and they are not suitable for the catechist school, they will enter the school for practical training. At 
present three crafts are available; weaving, tailoring and book-binding. 

One of the boys sent to train as a book binder (see p. 5.8) has entered the Catechist class. The other 
has married and is working at his job with the missionaries. The metal-working shop /Schlosscrci / has 
not functioned well up to now. Metz is looking forward to the new’ missionary promised by Basel (he is 
hoping to send apprentices there, too). 


Dharwad 

J. Layer and Mrs Layer, F.H. Albrecht and Mrs Albrecht; Catechist Christian. 

The text on Dharwad [pp. 71-84] begins, "Let us hear what our Brothers there have to tell us," which 
indicates that the report is largely quoted directly. The year before, the Layers had gone to Honor. 
However, Layer’s health was so badly affected by the climate on the coast that they came back in 
October and were replaced in Honor by the Lehners. Lehner had founded the Honor station some 
years before, and actually preferred the coastal climate. 

There have been no conversions, but the missionaries feel they have done a lot of preparatory work, 
and there is a widespread knowledge of the Christian truth, [p.73] The yeast is working. Religion has 
become, for many people, a question of the first importance. 

[p. 74] The little chapel financed by voluntary contributions 27 is finished. The small tower can be seen 
from far away. It is a silent witness to the non-christians, that shows them not only that there is a Jesus 
Christ who also came for them (which the Catholic chapels also do) but provides an opportunity for 
them to see that the Almighty can and should be worshipped in spirit and in truth, and not amongst 
images and pictures. 

The writer feels that this is an important point. The feeling that something visible must be present 
when God is worshipped dies hard; he gives an example of a man who had looked through the church 
door and thought that the pulpit was an object of worship. People have to be taken into the church to 
see with their own eyes, to be convinced that there really are no images. 

The chapel is used for the English sen’ices that used to be held in the law court, and sendees for the 
boarding-school girls and a number of Tamil Christians. The latter are part of the army, so the 
numbers fluctuate. There are also some people who are employed by the missionaries or are living in 
their compounds. The Kannada sendees are attended by six mission schoolmasters and 40-50 
children, and sometimes other people from Dharwar or elsewhere: So the building of the chapel has 
given more opportunities to spread the Word. 


27 The contributions were from local Europeans. 
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[p. 75] Itinerant preaching con tinues, but there are also a lot of discussions with visitors: The many 
people from far and near who visited our house showed that our efforts were not in vain. We should 
not forget to mention that among them were a good number of the people who originally came on July 
13 th 1845 as followers of that lingayat priest who said he was an incarnation of Christ. On that day he 
had come with more than 200 of his disciples from Manakwada, as we mentioned in our last report. 
Though their ideas are still clouded by the influence of the priest, we still have some hope that the 
Lord will reveal himself, sooner or later, to the one or the other, and liberate them into the glorious 
freedom of the children of God. All of those who are still visiting us from there seem to come for the 
sake of the truth alone. 

[pp 75-77] There are 210pupils in the boys’ schools, and on the whole attendance is more regular 
and the missionaries are more trusted. The two girls’ schools are more of a problem; when they invite 
people to send their girls to school they get answers like: 

“What use is it for them to learn - they still won’t get jobs with the government! If they know how to 
grind two seer of dscholala and make a few loaves out of it, that is enough for them 28 .” 

When they do come to school, the girls have a quicker understanding than the boys — but they quickly 
forget. There is still a girls’ boarding school in the mission house, under Mrs Layer. Three of the older 
girls went to Honor with Mrs Lehner. 

[p.77] Owing to illness, Albrecht was the only one who made preaching journeys. He felt that the task 
was overwhelming; often, the best result was like shooting a rubber ball [ Kartdtschenkugel ] into a 
great enemy fortress. In Degalolly, where there was an impressive but decaying Jain temple, Albrecht 
asked who had built it, and why it was not being kept in repair. One man responded, “How could we 
do that? The men of old built it. They were strong because they were not sinners like us!” 

In places where the Word had been preached many times already, people are beginning to compare 
their own religion with what the missionaries preach. For example: 

In Kittur, a man asked why God did not redeem humankind as an invisible Being, but became man? I 
answered, and added that that the same Christ would return - not in a humble guise, but in majesty as 
the judge of the living and the dead, [p.79] Someone else threw in the remark that the Moslems say 
that about their Baighambar - but I should tell them how long it would be. He agreed with what I said 
about the signs of the times that suggested the tune was near. But he tried another tack to reach his 
goal. He said that being with God, contemplating him and serving him, did not deserve the name of 
holy bliss [Seligkeit]. In contrast, their shastras say that the spirit of Life flowed out from God, and 
true heavenly bliss is when this paid goes back into Him, so that the human being becomes part of God 
himself. I showed the group my watch, and asked if the person who made it was not a great artist? 
They agreed, and easily saw that the artist and his work were not the same thing. 

Hearing this answer, which was the opposite of what the shastras taught, led one of the bystanders to 
ask how one could know which scriptures were truly the Word of God. Albrecht countered this by 
pointing out that if one of the listeners had a son in a distant land he would write letters to him - and 
the Bible was like a letter from God to the people in India. 

In some places the brahmins were very angry, and not only refused to listen themselves, but ordered 
other not to answer the missionaries when they came to talk to them. For example, in Sirsi, Albrecht 
was asked by a lingayat merchant whether he had been given any answers after preaching for some 
hours? Sirsi was one of the places through which Mogling had passed six moths earlier on a journey 
to Dharwar, accompanied by young converts from the brahmin and other castes. The visible 
demonstration that conversion really could take place had caused a panic reaction wherever they 


28 It sounds as if "grinding two seer of dscholala" is some kind of proverbial description of the women's work in 
preparing cereal for domestic consumption. 
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went. When one brahmin said they would never convert one of his caste, Albrecht pointed out that the 
Kotayala Padre (Kotayala - Mangalore) had done so. The brahmin claimed that the young converts 
had never been brahmins, but were holeyas. 

[p.80] There were some individuals who were truly seeking after truth. One of these was a young 
lingayat who had spoken to several missionaries as they passed through, had received books from 
them, and had built up a knowledge of the Christian faith which would shame many people who are 
Christians by name only. But this poor young man has not the power to free himself wholly from his 
bonds.. ..one of these is smoking hemp, which, like opium, calls forth a state of intoxication which 
promotes what the lingayats call Sivadhyana, absoiption in Shiva. This led him to the idea that the 
wine used in the Holy Communion has the same function with us. 

[p. 81] In March I came to an area [around Mutigy] where cholera - this Asian Angel of Death 
[ Wiirgengel] - was killing many. I also had an attack. But the Lord was faithful and merciful, and 
blessed my consumption of salt dissolved in brandy, without eating or drinking anything else, to such 
an extent that in three and a half days I could continue my journey. A lot of people cried, “Show us a 
God who can free us from this plague, and we will accept him”. Albrecht explained that God had not 
freed us from death, but from the fear of death. This was not enough to convince them, because they 
were not aware of the evil of sin. People appealing for divine help against cholera were not impressed 
by the preaching that spiritual death is what one has to fear most. 

[p.81 - 82] Nevertheless, in some places there are individuals who arc glad to hear something about 
their eternal salvation. For example on market day in Guledaguda [Guleddgudd] more than 1,000 
people were present who listened to me with visible enthusiasm. I was there for three and a half days, 
and many seekers came to me. Two of them were - in their own way - learned and respectable [orig, 
respectabel] lingayat priests. One of them brought a carefully wrapped up sheet of printed paper that 
had been handed down in his family for 150 years. He had shown it to three white men who could not 
make out what it was. He thought it contained a prophecy. When I examined it I found it was a page of 
the Proverbs of Solomon in Latin, with an introduction to the whole book and a note to each verse. It 
had probably come into the hands of his forefathers from a priest from Goa. 

Another person of the same class [sic] said to me that what we preach about Christ’s return 
corresponds exactly to their Kalagnana, in which it says that in eight years’ time (in the 
Ananandanama-Samvatsara) their Tschana-Basappa will come, will put all his enemies to the sword, 
and make an end of all differences of caste. According to another much respected prophecy among 
the lingayats, this Judge will come to India from the North-West (i.e. from among the Europeans). 

People are also becoming convinced that caste differences did not begin with God and may therefore 
pass away - the development of new castes, all of which want to be the top one, has contributed much 
to this thought. For example I heard the following at Kammattigy, a large village south-east of 
Bagalakota. A great split had happened among the Hattikararu, those working with cotton. Its origins 
seemed to have been three generations ago, but it is now breaking out in all kinds of relationships and 
activities. Those on one side arc the Shiwachaza. They represent the original grouping, worship Shiwa, 
and acknowledge the jangamas as their gurus. The others have separated themselves from them and 
acknowledge teachers who are descended from jangamas, but who they call Devangagurus (teachers 
of the divine body). Characteristic of the first group is that they wear a linga, of the second that 
besides the linga they wear the holy thread ( dschanavara ), and have a red and yellow mark on their 
foreheads, so I could not distinguish those who wore a linga but it was hidden from sight, from the 
Waischtnaru (Vishnu-brahmins). Each of these main caste groups [ Hciuptkasten ] has 7 classes. I only 
know about the religious book of the last-mentioned group [sic] from hearsay. It does seem to be 
rather more respectable, proper and moral [sittlich] than that of the former group 29 - but the Devangas 
[Devangagurus?], these so-called holy bodies, go begging from door to door like the jangamas do. I 
found this new way [sic] has spread to Ramdurg and district, where I [also] found hundreds of 
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It is not altogether clear which group the writer is referring to. We have provided a literal translation. 
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pilgrims of all ages and both sexes returning from the Yellama Temple near Samadatty. Among them 
I found an open car for my preaching. 

[p.83] In Bagalakota, where prosperity has made people more proud than in many other places, I 
found my luggage, which I had sent off many hours before me, lying in the full heat in front of a 
temple, into which my servants had not been allowed to carry it. When I arrived, no-one objected to 
me making my quarters in that Hanamanta Temple, and I stayed there for an hour and a half 
undisturbed. At that point a large group of people had assembled outside the walls of the temple - 
which is where we usually stay, without there being the least difficulty. I spoke to them, and it turned 
out that all they wanted was that I should leave their temple as soon as possible because they and all 
the brahmins of the town had to fast till they had made puja there. I told them that fasting every now 
and again was good for you. But I didn’t want to force a fast day on them, so I would make a proposal; 
and if they agreed I would happily leave their temple and go to a different place, which they should 
suggest. The proposal was that they should all listen for an hour quietly to what I had to say. They all 
agreed, and as the place was too small for them all, we went to an open space, where they all settled 
down to listen. 

After about an hour they said they were hungry, but they would all come to my new lodgings and 
listen to me when they had had enough to eat. During the three days I spent there I did indeed have a 
lot of visitors, but not any of those brahmins - so I was glad I had had an opportunity to bear witness 
in front of a group like that. 


Hubli 

Johannes Muller and Mrs Muller; G.Wurth 

[pp 84-86] There have been no great changes since last year; Muller writes gloomily that he feels they 
are far from being effective workers in the Lord’s vineyard. Isaak is still a member of the church, 
which reassures them that the Lord will one day bring more. Some others do come to sendees. There 
is a mention of a man of about 40 who is in terested, but “the strength of his soul [Seelenkraft] is 
already so much reduced by smoking hemp” that they cannot begin anything serious with him. 

[pp 87-89] The missionaries are still busy with schools - there are now 9; they have opened a fourth 
girls’ school. The pupils tend only to stay for about 6 months, then leave to work in their fields or at a 
trade; this demands a lot of patience, since they tend to leave just when it would be possible to start on 
systematic teaching. There are about 300 boys and 60-70 girls. About a quarter of both boys and girls 
can read well. Four night schools were formed spontaneously by groups of young men, and the 
missionaries supported them, but they were nevertheless short-lived. The pupils from all the girls’ 
schools come to the Mission House every 14 days, and Mrs Muller reads with the children, and 
explains what they have learned, also with the help of pictures. 

[p. 89] G.Wurth, who arrived at the station in December last year (1845) has had several months of 
language study and is now beginning to share the work of the station. He is planning to spend some 
months in the South of the Dharwad Collectorate to spread the gospel where it has not yet been 
preached. This journey is reported in Appendix C, p. 198. 


Betigeri 

J.C. Hiller and Mrs Hiller, J.G. Kies, Catechist Satyanaden 

[pp. 90-1] As far as personal contact with the adults is concerned we are very happy to say that people 
arc very friendly, and are never insulted [ beleidigt ] when we touch their souls with the Word of God... 
We feel welcome in every house, and the people trust us, even though they have not yet accepted the 
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Gospel we preach. We do not feel like strangers among them.. .More than once, hindus with whom we 
talked about the apparent fruitlessness of our efforts, and their hardness of heart against accepting the 
joyful Gospel, begged us not to give up hope, but to have more patience and wait for the better times 
that would surely come. 

There are schools in Betgeri, in the village of Gadag, in the fortress of Gadag and in Lokandi and 
Tschautti, with 272 hoys altogether. Three girls’ schools run by Mrs Hiller have 81 children. For two 
years all the schools in Betgeri were in the hands of the missionaries. A priest who was in charge of 
one school was so insulted when Hiller had to correct him that he went off and opened a private 
school, but the writers hope that once their own new school is ready they will again be, “Masters of all 
the village schools.” 


Malasamudra 

J. G. Stanger 

[pp. 93-94] The last convert from the Kalagnana sect- a washer-man from Bentur - has lapsed back 
into heathenism. Essig had instructed him, and they had rejoiced at his baptism. The Grace of God 
had really worked on his heart, but his wife remained a heathen. Then he also became indifferent, and 
his behaviour was not satisfactory. When Stanger complained, the washer-man began to spread 
damaging rumours about him - but very subtly, so that it took some time before the missionaries 
realised what was happening. So he was excluded from the congregation and went back to his village. 
They were sad to see him go. 

[p. 94] A lingayat monk was baptised at the end of 1845. For a time he lived his life according to the 
Word of God. But then he began to be lazy and sleepy. I gave him a little light work to do. I told him 
about the apostle’s commandment - the person who does not work does not eat. But the warning did 
not impress him. 30 Fie is young, and strong enough to work. So I gave him a day’s supply of grain and 
said: “Now, my friend, grind your own corn to flour, fetch wood, and cook, if you want to eat. 
Immediately you start to work for me I will pay you as I do the others.” Fie tried it for a few days, but 
was soon tired of this way of life, asked permission to visit his relatives, which I gave him, returned 
after a few days, tried to work again - but it was all in vain. Fie told me wanted to return to his village. 

[pp. 95- ] Abraham, the oldest Christian, had been made dissatisfied by the washer-man, and went to 
live with the missionaries in Betgeri for 7 months, but has recently returned and is again “a shining 
light among the settlers”. The other two Christian men living in the colony are making progress and 
witness to Christ before the people. 

Two new families were accepted provisionally to be part of the “colony”, but eventually they had to be 
sent away because they would not follow the colony’s rules about Sunday observance and daily 
prayers. They were replaced by two further families, one of which has already left again - they found 
the Way of Life “too narrow, too rough, and too thorny ”. The other settlers are living according to the 
rules, but Stanger’s attempts to “shake them awake” are rarely successful. They are very impassive 
about religious questions. A number of people are being prepared for baptism, but are not yet ready to 
leave everything and follow Christ. The oldest of them wanted to wait until her youngest son was 
married, or he might never find a wife. Some of the other people in the class said they would like to 
continue with instruction until their wives want to be baptised too. A tailor’s family have asked for 
baptism: husband and wife go regularly to instruction. 

[The following account of the takeover of a temple for use as a school with Christian teaching does not 
name the village, but it is almost certainly Shagoti. The action had been planned for some time, and 
was mentioned in Stanger's previous report, p. 5.15. Further reports pp. 5.44 and 5.51 ] 
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[p. 97] On June 15 th 1846, in one village, several men arranged to enter the Durga temple before 
sunrise. They included the Gauda (Schultheiss; village Head) and the schoolmaster. They hacked the 
idol and its plinth into bits, and threw the pieces out into the street. This caused no little excitement 
among the villagers, but they soon calmed down. I had already heard that these people were planning 
to make this attack on the temple, which they plan to turn it into a school, but I did not realise they 
were going to put it into action so soon. Now a school is being held there every day, the Word of God 
read, and prayers said to the living God. A brahmin is frying to get people to return to other ideas 
[Gesinnung] and to set up the idol again; hopefully he will not succeed. 

[p. 97] A lot of people have asked to join the colony in the last year, but had to be turned away. Two 
of them wanted to be lent money and be supported by the Mission. 
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Ota Ionic Jllrjlafamu&ra 
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Mission-Colony and 
-Station in 
Malasamudra 

from the South-West 

Drawn by the 
missionary Kies 


This picture of the Mission Station in Malasamudra is printed as the frontispiece to the 4 ,h quarterly 
number of the Magazin fiir die neueste Geschichte 1847. G.Kies is named as the artist. 

The small image above has been included here for completeness. To avoid making the present 
files too large, versions of the engravings in which the many details can be more clearly seen are 
available in a separate file: Section 7 of “Journeys and Encounters” 

Key, printed below the picture 


I Mission settlement 

a Mission house and out-buildings 

b Storehouse for sugar and fruit 

c House for the poor and sick 
d Houses for colonists , 6 up to now 
e Open space reserved for church and school 

f Graveyard with the graves of missionaries Essig and Hall 

II Garden 

1 Mango and tamarind trees 

2 Perla- (Kannada) or Guava - (Engl.) tree. 

Growth is like a dwarf apple tree, the fruit similar to pears. 

3 Place for boiling sugar 

4 Sugar cane , 8-12' tall. The stems are about the thickness of a really thick stem of maize 
[Welschkorn] the feathery grass [leaves] like the reeds that grow by streams. 

5 Long red peppe r 1-2' tall. It is planted alternately every other year with sugarcane, to allow the 
field to rest. 

6 Bananas or Paradise figs [Paradiesfeigen] Leaves 2’ wide, 4-6' long 

7 New sugar-field . The new plants (pieces of sugar cane 6-8" long) are placed in freshly 
irrigated trenches, V deep, and stamped in 2’ apart. Every 4 paces the trenches are cut by an 
irrigation ditch running at right angles to them. [NB there is a confusing use of pronouns in 
this caption and it may be the trenches which are dug 2' apart], 

8 Wild date trees (Canarese Jzala). It is from these that the local drunkards tap the drink that 
poisons body and soul. 

III Malasamudra Village [III is hard to see; the village is below the conical hill at the far left ] 

IV 400-foot high (*)hill of iron-containing rock, with a ruined Hindu temple on its peak. 

[* is a symbol too small to read - does it indicate, “appproximately” ?] 
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Appendix C to the Annual Report: 

Preaching Journey made by Gottlob Wtirth in the Highlands of Karnataka 31 

Wurth says he has not sent in a diary, because: On a long missionary journey you hear the same 
objections so often, and it is quite enough if they get written down once. 

This is presumably the reason that the report does not always specify what was done every day. They 
probably spent several days at a time in one place, and Wiirth moved around from there, preaching. 
The translation includes all the dates and the place-names mentioned, but only parts of this long 
report have been summarised or translated. 

Wiirth had been pressed by a British official to make a tour with him, and the official provided him 
with a tent. Considering that they must have been living close together during the trip, remarkably 
little is said about this helpful “official ”, and he remains nameless. 

Nov 2 nd [presumably 1846] Indalgi, Nov.3 ld Chowthal, Govanhall. 

[pp. 199-200] Wiirth made a vivid speech about the bait the devil spreads out to catch humans - like 
people catching birds or fishes 

Nov 5 th Roddigherri, Nov. 6 th Madapur, Nov. 7 th Govanhall. 

[pp.200-201] When Wiirth asked the listeners after he had finished his sermon whether people had 
understood, a brahmin, the village Head, summarised what he had said - but from his own point of 
view. “If we believe in Christ, the incarnation of God, we will also believe in God and become His 
children. But God is One and Invisible. To think about Him in our prayers, we humans must have 
something visible. Therefore (pointing to the statue of a deity) we pray to our idols - and in doing so, 
to the True God.” Wiirth adds that most hindus are willing to join in with the cry, “God is one”; their 
idols are images of one and the same god... 

Nov. 8th It was Sunday, but in spite of that we had to move 9 English miles to the South, as we had 
already visited the villages around. The strata of the rock (clay slate) are exposed, and are vertical, so 
that we rode over the tops of them. We went through Savanur, the residence of a Muslim Raja who has 
a handsome palace and a beautiful garden here. 

Nov 10th We set out for Devigherri in the morning, and had to cross a river in a round basket that was 
propelled over the river with oars. In the evening, Wiirth went out and preached. He came upon a 
group of people having a feast outside the village. They found words about Judgement and the Wrath 
of God towards sinners very inopportune. 

Nov.l 1th Mattibednur, 20 hours S-E. of Hubli; Nov. 12 th Allallgherri 

Nov. 14 th Allallhalli, [pp. 201-202], Listeners gathered in the temple. One was an old man, to whom 
Wiirth spoke directly about the need of a change of heart to save him from the torments of Hell when 
he died. 

[p. 203] We had pitched our tents in a very beautiful plain. It was bounded to the south by a row of 
low hills, and here and there on the summits you could see heathen temples. Down in the plain round 
stones had been placed under green shady trees, marked by circles in chalk. Superstitious rites were 
earned out before these stones. This was worship of some sort of wood-devil or field-spirit, who the 
natives believe to move around fields, and to whom they have to bring offerings in order to avert their 
evil influence. These offerings were mostly in the shape of flowers strewn over the stones. I very often 


31 Magazin fiir die neueste Geschichte der evangelischen Missions- und Bibelgesellschaften 1846, 4th quarterly 
issue. Appendix C, ppl98 - 236 
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noticed dead flowers around the stones. The temples up high and the idol-stones under green trees 
illustrate the text which you find so often in the Old Testament: “They practise idolatry on the 
mountains and beneath all the green trees” 32 , and remind us of a common basis of heathenism which 
you find survives through the centuries. 

Nov. 16th Hosehalli. 

[pp. 203-5] TheVillage Head quickly collected a good number of adult men. I spoke strongly about 
the need to leave their idols and worship the true God. The Village Head said, “If we do that, we will 
suffer." This is very often said. I dare not decide whether this is a ruse of the Devil, because there are 
said to have been real cases of people being tormented. Cholera is called Durgapdne here - "Durga’s 
disease"- which says clearly that according to the crazy delusions of the hindus, cholera comes from 
Durga (the “unapproachable”). A man in another village had said to me, "If we leave our goddess 
Durga, the disease will never cease to rage. If we make sacrifices to her, we will make atonement, her 
anger will be stilled and the disease will lessen.” Thus these people are slaves to fear. I made it clear to 
them that it is not the goddess Durga, but God who allows men to die, and sends cholera as a 
chastisement for humankind, so that people will search for him. 

After I had finished my speech, and invited the people to tell me what their objections were to the new 
Way I had been telling them about, an old lingayat priest came in, and several people prostrated 
themselves and kissed his feet. A discussion followed about whether lingayat priests should really be 
revered as gods. 

Nov 21 st Bidri 

[p.205] Wurth spoke in the school, which was decorated with pictures from Indian mythology, which 
WUrth felt would have a bad influence on impressionable boys. The book they were reading began 
with the words, “We must bow down to the Guru, the Linga and Basappa”. 

Nov24 lh Hewial 

[p. 205] The village Head listened to me patiently, and then said, “the people will soon forget what 
you have said. If you were to set up a school here and teach them reading, writing and arithmentic, 
they would become more capable of forming an opinion on religious matters.” Wurth agrees that some 
basic education would improve people’s ability to make considered judgements. 

Nov. 26 t h Benkundkund 

There was a great storm from the South-East - around midnight the tents were nearly blown over. 

They learned later that it was the after-effect of a hurricane that had wrecked many ships in the 
harbour in Madras. 


Nov27 ' h - Dec 3 r d (?) 

The unceasing rain forced them to move to Ranibednur, a town of8-10,000 people about 30 hours S- 
E. ofHubli, where they could move into a bungalow. It is not entirely clear when they left; the last 
entry for Ranibednur is on Dec. 3rd 

Nov30 lh 

[p. 205] I preached in Magri to attentive listeners. As I left, I heard a man behind me shouting, “Stop! 
Stop!” I turned round, and saw that the man who had hurried after me had a bowl of fresh milk, which 
he insisted I drink. It was a rare sign of friendliness and gratitude - especially heartening for a 
missionary who spends his days struggling with stubborn and childish people. 

Dec l st ~3 rd 


32 Possibly a paraphrase of Lamentations c. v.19 
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[pp.205-206] In the afternoon a man came to my room (in the bungalow in Ranibednur) who wished to 
speak with me. He showed me a tract which he had received from a missionary 4-5 years before. “At 
that time”, he said, “when missionaries came to my town (Ranibednur) I was godless and teased them 
about religion. They gave me a book. I read it, and came to the conviction in my inmost parts that the 
worship of idols is a lie and will bring no fruits, but that Christ forgives sin and can make people holy. 
But I cannot proclaim my conviction to the people around me because they would plague me”. This 
contradiction between his inner self and his outer behaviour seemed to be giving him much pain. So I 
spoke to him about the way light cannot be mixed with darkness, and that Christ has no link with 
Belial. Someone who believes in Christ with his whole heart does not shrink from shame and the loss 
of worldly goods which may come when he confesses Christ openly. If his faith is weak he must pray 
constantly to Him who does not put out the glimmering candle, and does not crush the broken reed. 

Afterwards a farmer came to me who had heard me speaking earlier in another village, along with 
someone from the weaver’s caste. When I said to them that the worship of the linga does not lead to 
holiness, one said “We do not worship the linga itself, the stone that we have set in tin or silver around 
out necks. We worship the spiritual linga.” I asked “Who is he?” He replied “The spirit in us who 
moves our souls" [der beseelende Geist in uns\. So I replied “That means you worship yourself?” He 
said “This spirit is God in us”. I demonstrated to them that there is an infinite difference between his 
limited human spirit and the everlasting spirit of God. 

The next day Wurth preached to quite a large crowd of adults. I called on them to leave the ways of 
sin. A lingayat argued, “It is not in our power to decide to do good or evil; we have to do as the 
highest God drives us. If God leads us in the way of holiness, we will travel along it; if not, we stay in 
our old path.” I said that it is people’s own fault if they fall into sin; it is God’s mercy that he liberates 
us.” He said angrily, “Let Him liberate us if he wants to!” Wurth replies with the image of a King 
who wishes to help the poor, but they must come to him and ask...as in the New Testament text about 
asking; seeking; knocking on the door 3 . 

In the evening some weavers came and sat down in front of the bungalow, and we had a friendly 
discussion in the moonlight. After some talk about who Christ was, and what one must do to be freed 
from sin, one of them asked, “Is killing animals not sinful?” Wurth comments in his notes that this 
teaching indisputably came from Buddhism into Brahmanism and then in to the various Indian 
religions, but in the Vedas, people are explicitly told to sacrifice animals. On this occasion he replied, 

“The world God created includes animals, like the tiger, that cannot live without meat. So if He had 
intended that no animal should be killed, that would be a contradiction! And though you say you kill 
no animals, wherever you put your feet you kill innumerable little animals that cannot be seen by the 
naked eye.” 

The next evening, Wurth spoke in the Government school about sin and how to defeat it. When it was 
dark, one of the weavers came. He was concerned about salvation, but did not want to show in front of 
others that he no longer believed the religion of his forebears. He asked when I would come back. I 
had to move on. 

Dec 9 th Nettur 

[pp. 210-12] To persuade people how many contradictions there arc in the worship of idols, I often use 
a story from a book called “Scrutinising the Gods” [Gottesmusterung] which was originally written by 
a Catholic Priest in Telugu, and has since been translated into Kannada. It only exists as a manuscript. 

I take the liberty to repeat the story here. 

“A shepherd was once grazing his flock by a road. The sun was beating down on his head, and so he 
took refuge under the shadow of a tree nearby. As he rested in the shadow a brahmin came along the 
road. He, too, came to rest in the shadow of the same tree. The shepherd bowed before him, and 
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expressed his amazement that he, a brahmin, should be travelling in the heat of the sun. The brahmin 
said that he was on his way to a neighbouring village to dedicate a newly made idol. He could not 
delay if he was to arrive during the auspicious hours. And then he asked the shepherd if he had made 
a donation to this great festival, so that the newly-made God would be merciful to him and send him 
blessings. The shepherd exclaimed ‘You are big people, you are Gods on earth.’ He asked the brahmin 
to do him a favour, since he had the ability to do such great things. He said: ‘Many of my sheep are 
dying from a serious illness. This has made me very poor. So I want to take clay and make sheep, as 
many as I want. Then I will give you the clay sheep, and since you can fill a stone with divine life you 
will be able to give those clay models the infinitely inferior life of sheep. And when the sheep that 
have been brought to life by your magic words are springing around on all four legs, I will give you 
milk and wool from them, as much as you want.’ The brahmin was ashamed, and at the same time 
angry with the shepherd. He abused him and hurried off.” 

Dec. 10 th Gupenur. Discussion about logic and definitions. 

Dec 12 th Aladzatti. 

[pp212 - 214] Wurth preached to a lot of people. One of them was their main speaker. A discussion 
followed on how one can follow a God one cannot see. Wurth points out that they have never seen the 
Governor, but nevertheless obey his laws. He is then asked whether God has made laws, and when 
Wurth says that God’s Word have been written down in the Bible. The speaker was dubious, and said: 

“You got what you call the Word of God from your ancestors, and we got our holy books from ours. 
How can we know which is the true Word of God?” 

Wurth replied: 

“If the way that you should follow and the laws that you should obey that are taught by your holy 
books can lead to forgiveness of sins, peace in your souls and the power to lead a new life, then these 
could well be God’s word...” 

However, this is not so - as the speaker agrees. But he says, 

“... You say this to us. But give us visible evidence that your Word is true.” 

The dialogue continued: 

Wiirth: “When we believe in Christ we have inner peace and the hope of blessedness.” 

Speaker: “We can’t look into your hearts and see this peace. It may be a crazy delusion [Wahn\.” 
Wiirth: “It cannot have been empty fantasies that caused so many early Christians to shed their blood 

for the certain hope of eternal life.” 

Speaker: “They couldn’t come back from the dead to tell their friends that they had really achieved 
the blessedness they hoped for.” 

Wiirth: “You refuse to accept any evidence, so you should try it for yourself. If anyone wants to 

know in his innermost heart that this teaching is from God, he must do the will of Him who 
sent me. First believe, and then you will experience that life and blessedness come through 
Christ.” 

The speaker summed it up: 

“So we have to believe - but believing without seeing is too difficult for us.” 

Dec. 29 t h [p.214] Preached in Kodial, on the banks of the Tungabhadra. On the other side is Mysore. 

Dec. 31 st [p.214] Preached in Devanakatti, Wiirth had a careful conversation with a young brahmin, in 
which Wiirth illustrates his argument by references to the Vedas. 

Sunday, Jan 3 rd 1847 

[p. 215] A man came to me in my tent from a village 2 hours away. He had heard I was here, and 
wanted to speak to me. He said, “We are like sheep without a shepherd, wandering in the desert, and 
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finally dying there." I said, "Indeed, your gods cannot give you peace." The man asked whether if he 
fell at the feet of the priests his sins could not be forgiven? The reply was: 'They are sinful men, who 
cannot take your sins away. A poor man with no money cannot pay the debt of others. One sinner 
cannot rescue another from sin." He agreed, and showed me a book, a Christian tract, which he had 
been reading for a long time. I asked him how he had got hold of it. “Several years ago my two sons - 
my only children - died because of the evil influence of Saturn. I was inconsolable. I lost all desire for 
life or business. I felt I wanted to leave this life. I went to the priest of my village to seek comfort. He 
warned me not to neglect my wife and my business. I looked through all the shastras, to see if they 
could give me comfort in my sorrow, but I found little. In the end the priest himself died. I found some 
comfort at his grave which I often visited. 

Then in the end I visited a priest called Gurusiddappa in Marauli. He told me I would find no comfort 
in the holy books of our ancestors. I should throw away the linga (which hangs around our necks) 
since it is useless. On the other hand the religion of Christ was the only true religion, and in it one can 
find comfort. He gave me Christian tracts from the store of them that he had in his house, telling me I 
would find comfort in them if I read them. He made no secret of his view of the religion of his 
ancestors, and because of this had lost his wife, who did not agree with him.” 

My visitor showed me the books he had received. They had been written and printed by the English 
missionaries in Bellary. He also had a small book of printed shastras. I picked that one up, and offered 
to buy it from him. But he said “If you want this little book take it -1 will take no money for it. You 
have given me a book (one of our tracts) which has more light in it than there is in mine”. He settled 
down in the grass under a shady tamarind-tree and read greedily in the book I had given him. In the 
afternoon I spoke to him again. 

Jan 4 th 

The man was called Bassappa. The next day Wurth went to Irddigi, where he lived, and he came to the 
missionary at once. After some preaching to a group, WUrth went to Bassappa’s house. 

He has two children again. At his request I wrote my name on a piece of paper and gave it to him. At 
this he said “If I pray to God and seek him I will have questions for you again, and therefore I must 
seek you. If I look at this paper now with your name on it, you appear to me”. He presumably meant 
that when he sees my name on the paper I come into his mind and soul, and [he remembers] what I 
said to him. He has a living room, a stable for his two buffaloes, and a kitchen, all close together. 

Jan 5 th 

[p. 217] Bassappa visited WUrth again. The misisonary insisted that he must take public steps to make 
clear his new faith. The man replied that he would be expelled from his caste. Wiirth invited him to 
come to him if this happened. Though one must not expect temporal goods from following Christ, God 
will rescue a person from all needs if he believes in Him. Wiirth gave him the Kannada translation of 
Dr Barth’s Bible Stories. 34 

Jan 6 th the Feast of the Epiphany, [p. 218] Although I am in the desert of a world of unbelievers ... 
from my position in one of the most distant outposts, I can join in the joyful hymns celebrating 
Christ’s coming... 

This morning I preached in Karur. People were very friendly, and brought me refreshments of milk 
and fruit. When I was walking along the road by myself, I met a barber from Harihar who had seen me 
there. He spoke to me, and I stalled a religious conversation. He quoted several poems of the Telegu 
poet Wenkadramana who lived one hundred years ago, and whose poems contain pointed ironical 


34 Christian Gottlob Barth ran the publication work of the mission association in Calw, in the Northern 
Schwarzwald. for many years, and issued a core set of Bible stories which was much Uanslated, both in the 
West, (inter al into English), and in most areas of the non-western world where Protestant missions used 
vernacular languages. 
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remarks about the foolishness of worshipping idols. He came back to my tent with me, and I let him 
cut my hair and shave me, which - a little to my surprise - he did very nicely. 

[pp. 219-20]In the afternoon, the man from Irddigi came again. I asked him to tell me about things that 
were worrying him. .. He produced some curious view from the shastras, so that I could explain them. 
“The human being is like a tube with a snake inside it, the tail pointing upwards. The tail is active 
when the person speaks, thinks etc. The head is active in the lower functions of the body. There are 
five elements in the human person: earth, air, fire, water, ether.” Our people here have such confused 
ideas, and it will be a long time before healthy ideas from Holy Writ 35 bring some clarity to them. 
Heathenism darkens the emotions and the understanding and leaves its worshippers tapping around in 
the darkness. This man - even though one has to admit that he is honestly seeking for peace - is so 
confused in his views and so unclear in his efforts that I felt it was good to leave him for a year with 
the tracts to read, seeking and thinking on his own. I have done my very best to help him to clarity. 

The concept of the great significance of a spiritual guide is very important to this man. 

Jan 8th Hiridibri on the boundary to the Bellary Collectorate. 

Jan 11 th Aireni. [p. 220] Discussion on sins and good works 

Jan. 18 th Udikalli [pp. 220-22 \.Long discussion with a brahmin, who keeps his end up very well 

Sunday, Jan 24 th . Wurth is feeling rather depressed. I began to lose faith, like the disciples in the storm 
on the sea. But like them, I pulled myself together... 

Jan26 th [pp. 222-4] Guddi Guddapur ( Tempelberg-Stadt , i.e. temple hill town) 

WUrth left at the crack of dawn to go to the “Holy Mountain ”, together with pilgrims from near and 
far. From far away, they could see the flags on the temples flu ttering in the wind, and the tops of the 
domes catching the light of the rising sun. At the bottom of the hill he had to dismount from his horse, 
because the hill was so steep it could only be climbed by a flight of stone steps. On the ridge was a 
village, inhabited partly by brahmins, who "look after the gods, and collect money from the pilgrims 
to fill their own stomachs", and other people who fed and the pilgrims and provided lodgings. There 
are two stone temples. One is to Parvati, Shiva's wife, who is decorated with gold and silver that 
glitters in the light of the candles that burn day and night. In the other is the image of Shiva, which is 
also hung about with gold and silver decorations. I wanted to go and have a close look, but they pulled 
me anxiously away, because if I had gone any nearer everything would have been made unclean by 
my presence. While I was there, two priests of the shepherds [shepherd caste?] were there, wearing 
their singular costumes. 36 One of them shouted “Mahadeva, Mahadeva!" (Great God! Great God!) in a 
mighty voice that echoed and re-echoed round the temple hundreds of times. I thought of the people St 
Paul described, shouting, "Great is Diana of the Ephesians". 37 

In a niche in the wall around the temple I was shown some enormous shoes that had belonged to a 
god, and in another niche, a bow the length and thickness of the side of a ladder [ Leiterbaum ], which 
had a “string” consisting of an iron rod about 30 ft long. This immense bow is placed on a wagon, and 
is worshipped as a relic of early times, when it was used by the gods in their wars. I was told that the 
iron “string” vibrates when there arc important events and turning-points in history. Indeed, at the time 
of the British conquest of India, the wagon with the bow is said to have moved of its own accord into 
the middle of the town. 

Year after year, streams of pilgrims come herefrom all directions; especially those who are praying 
for children. 


35 The phrase used is „Gesunde Schriftgedanken”. 

36 There are no details about these costumes, which Wiirth describes as eigentiimlich (idiosyncratic). 

37 Acts 19:24-41 
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Jan. 27 th 

They went back to Ranibednur. An official, the "Mametdar’' offered an explanation of the caste system: 
"Horses, bulls, cows, donkeys, buffaloes etc are all different, but they are all animals. People all 
belong to one caste - they are all humans - but they are separated from each other by caste 
differences. I showed him that this could not be - and asked him how he could believe that caste- 
differences came from god. He said, ’Since it is so, it must come from god.’ They believe that god is 
responsible for everything - they do nothing." 

Jan.31st 

The man from Ranibednur who Wurth had already talked to (see l st -3 rd Dec.) came to visit. Wurth was 
very pleased to see him - he had been afraid the man had become frightened and would not come. IN 
fact, he had not only heard that Wurth was back in town, but had also seen him in a dream. Wurth 
asked him a number of questions and is pleased to learn he is praying only to Jesus Christ, who can 
forgive his sins. He is a silk-weaver, about 30 years old, with a wife and a small daughter. Wurth was 
satisfied with his seriousness, but wants to make sure that he has no “shining hopes” of what will 
happen if he becomes a Christian. He tries to show him with the parable of the mustard seed that the 
kingdom of God is not great and visible in this world, and does not offer worldly riches - but the 
heavenly riches he offers cannot be spoilt by moths and rust. 

The weaver than said, “Cholera does not come from the Goddess Durga. Is that why Christians do not 
die from it?” Wurth says that some do indeed die — but for Christians, death is not a punishment but 
the entry into eternal life. 

Feb 2 nd - 3 rd fp. 226] 

WUrth very much wanted to see the priest in Marauli who handed out Christian tracts (see 3' d Jan). So 
he went South, spending a night in a wayside temple. The priest turned out to be staying with relatives 
9 miles away, but he came to Marauli to see Wurth. While he was waiting the village chief collected 
people to hear him, and he preached on the parable of the prodigal son. 

Feb. 4 th [p. 227] 

WUrth visited a lake with a temple, apparently without roof, but with 9 pillars and underneath them a 
low cave devoted to the goddess Timmawa, the shepherds’ goddess. A special festival was going on. 
There was a tent where food could be bought, and bangles as souvenirs of the festival. Twenty sheep 
had been slaughtered, and their heads lay in front of the temple. Wurth spoke on the powerlessness of 
idols, and left. 

The way to the lake led past a village where the pilgrims and festival guests stayed. Everything was 
decorated with garlands and wreaths of flowers. The house walls had been newly smoothed with cow 
dung, and the entrances whitewashed. In one school that I went into I found a man and wife who were 
carrying around the god of the shepherds, Birappa, in a portable shrine, and getting people to pay to 
see him. What pathetic gods! 

The route turned into a narrow path by the lake - where there were monkeys, crocodiles and tigers 
[which he presumably did not actually encounter]. An attempt had been made to build a canal to let 
the lake water run away instead of causing floods. This had not been successful, but the water had 
broken through the rocks at another place and formed a little river. 

[p. 228] When he got back Wurth was welcomed by a group of priests who wanted to ask him 
questions. One was /“When was Jesus born?” “1847 years ago.” The priests said that it was exactly at 
this time that Bassawa had been born as an avatar in human form. A discussion followed about the 
differences between Bassawa’s teaching and that of Jesus. 

[pp. 229 - 231] In the afternoon, the lingayat priest came to the temple where Wurth was staying, with 
a group of disciples. He brought several books with him. He had the New Testament and the Book of 
Psalms in Kannada, and [a tract with] proofs of the truth of Christianity translated from English into 
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Kannada. He sat down with his disciples around him. At the end of a long conversation about what he 
believed, he said, “Christ is the true God. God the Father, God the Son, God the Holy Ghost, the three¬ 
fold God is the true God, just as we humans arc three-fold, body, life, spirit. That is my conviction.” 

Wiirth is obviously trying to assert his authority and reads him more about the divinity of Christ from 
the book of the proofs of the truth of Christianity. The priest had questions, like, “What is Zion’s 
mountain? What is Juda?” In the end he said, “The Government is measuring the land at the moment 
and puts border stones up. You should do the same in relation to religion [in geistiger Beziehung]”. 
Wiirth replies that they cannot do that yet - the workers are too few. 

The Priest said “Even if the people say ‘Fool! Fool!’ to me I shall stay firmly with what I have 
realised.”... This man is a remarkable phenomenon. His books come from Bellary, and he has 
received letters from the missionaries there. One of the Bellary missionaries visited him 18 months 
ago, which is why I did not talk to him longer and more thoroughly, because that could have appeared 
to be an invasion of the work of someone else. He has thought and searched for 10 years, and is 
somewhat despised because of his convictions - for he makes no bones about publicly confessing 
what he believes. But those who regard themselves as his disciples give him great honour and respect. 
They call him Swami, which is a title of high respect. This seems to me the reason why he does not 
show the humbled and bowed spirit [sic] which Christianity requires. He exercises authority over his 
disciples in that he may say to one of them, “You may not read that book yet, you are not ready for it,” 
and the disciple will not touch the book at any price, for “He has said no”.... His authority is like that 
of the Catholic concept of a priest, but does not correspond at all to Christ’s saying “One is your 
master, Christ. The greatest among you is like a servant”. For this reason he admires the lofty ideas of 
Christianity more than he seeks the comfort of the Gospel which assures forgiveness to penitent 
sinners. 

Feb.S 111 Bisalhalli. 

Feb. 11 th Hallihalli, where an old man said that their deities were useless and they should follow the 
true God. When someone asked how the true God could be found the old man said “He is in us”. 

Sunday, Feb 14 th I was feeling tired and empty, and my preaching no longer flowed. But I reminded 
myself that suffering here is of no account compared with eternal life, and that gave me strength. 

Feb 15 th Anwerri [pp 231-4] 

A discussion with a fanner, who claimed that people are not responsible for their misdeeds, but the 
god within. Wiirth told a story about a man who said this to the magistrate, who beat him - and said, 
“Why are you shouting? It is the god with in you I am beating, not you!” The fanner insisted that 
some people are born virtuous and other cannot be virtuous, however hard they try - people are as 
different as trees; some trees grow by themselves in the desert, and others do not thrive, however well 
they are cared for. 

[Pi 232] 

When Wiirth got back to his tent after breakfast, the man from Ranibednur was there again. He was in 
the village of Anwerri to buy grain, and had been pleased to see the tents. His brother had invited him 
to a festival for Basappa, but he had refused to go. He was convinced that leaving Christ would lead 
to hell. He is convinced that the sendee of idols and differences of caste are based on lies. Wiirth 
catechised him. Among other things, he said, “Sin is like the heat of the sun, but Christ’s kingdom is 
like cool shadow.” He admits that he still has wicked desires, “There are eight lotus [flowers?] in me; 
lies, anger, lust, miserliness, selfishness, pride etc.” He asks if meditating on Christ will free him from 
these wishes, because if anything, his sins are increasing. Wiirth says meditation is not enough. “You 
must not only believe in Christ but acknowledge him openly ... and through baptism enter into inward 
communion with Christ and the members of His body.” The man says his resolution is not yet firm 
enough. But he will be ready to be baptised if Wiirth comes back to instruct him further, after the rainy 
season. He wants to stay in his house and continue to weave silk. Wiirth asks if he will not be thrown 
out by his relatives, but he replied that they see Christ’s way as good, even if they do not follow it. The 
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fact that he has not asked for any support, and was indeed determined to go on earning his living as 
before, seemed to Wurth to be evidence that he really did not have temporal hopes, but wished for 
forgiveness and peace. 

Feb 18 th [pp 234-5] 

Wurth had a visit from a lingayat priest, bringing fruit as a present. He said that the hindu deities of 
wood and stone were lies, and he prayed to the Highest spirit - to God, who is like the roots of a tree, 
which never move when the wind blows, whereas the branches move in the wind. Human beings are 
like the branches, changeable and impermanent. Peace does not come through good works. That is 
trying to do the impossible - like trying to catch a hare by its horns, because it has none. Or catching 
hold of a crocodile or a tortoise by the hair it does not have... 

The priest expected Wurth to talk about the Trinity. When W. asked how he knew about this, it turned 
out that he was a disciple of the priest in Marauli. The Trinity gives immense scope for meditation and 
contemplation.... Wurth remarks that if these priests and those like them would become Christians 
publicly it would make a major impact on the general public, but the priests themselves see the 
general public as too low for these teachings. 

Feb. 25 th Korkol. March l sl Belgal [pp. 235-6] 

There was a full moon. The festival ofHoli was being celebrated. The god Kama (Cupido) was set up 
and much decorated. The goddess Ratti (the one who gives pleasure), also called Holi (hence the 
name of the festival) was placed beside him. At the end, the image of Kama was burned. This festival 
encourages so much sexual misbehaviour and licence that even some hinclus were suggesting that the 
Government should ban it. Wurth tried to preach a little, but did not think anyone was in a state of 
mind to listen. 

That was the end of my missionary journey. I had been invited to visit Honor, and came back to Flubli 
on March 17 th . 

Looking back, Wurth was reminded of the hymn, “We want to say ‘no’ to the desire for peace that 
forgets to act.... And carry our stones up onto the builder's scaffolding!" 38 


Basel Mission Annual Report [1847-] 1848 39 

[The Report begins with some quite emotional passages about the Mission and the state of the World:] 

In a time of stormy changes, where the outcome is still very uncertain, when the great market-place of 
the world booms with the sound of an enormous mixture of voices, we. dear friends, come before you 
with the annual report of our quiet work for peace - in the happy certainty that you will not force us to 
become dumb and silent in the face of the loud calls for us to do otherwise |der anderen Art], 

Concern is justified about the Mission - which, at least in Germany and Switzerland, is "A blessed 
plant that has grown up in a 33-year period of peace". Will the mission’s supporters still contribute if 


38 "Wir wollen es geme wagen, in unserem Tagen, die Ruhe abzusagen, die's Tun vergisst...Und unsere Steine 
tragen aufs Baugeriist." A frequently- sung missionary hymn written by Count v. Zinzendorf, the founder of the 
Moravian church. . 

39 Magazin fiir die neueste Geschichte der evangelischen Missions- und Bibelgesellschaften 1848, 4th quarterly 
issue, with an annual report covering the second half of 1847 and the first half of 1848. It is noteworthy that this 
section has a Table of Contents at the end [p. 227]. In addition, the volume has two detailed Indexes at the end 
[Part 4, p.217]; one for people, and one for place-names and other words. 
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life in the Fatherland becomes less peaceful? This is an interesting pietist comment on the troubles 
which had beset Switzerland and Germany in 1847-8. 

There are some cases where Missionary societies have had to reduce their activities - but the writer is 
optimistic: 

[p. 4] Certainly our High Priest in Heaven knows the weakness and poverty of the human heart only 
too well, and when his followers call to him in despair from their little ship that is being tossed about 
in the storm, he will surely only rebuke them gently: "O Ye of little faith! Why are you so afraid?" But 
it is a rebuke. ...After all. He is with us in our ship, and surely after 33 years are we not sailors who are 
used to storms? We may utter a call for help - but we must still have confidence that we are armed 
with the weapons of the spirit... 

[p. 5] the True Church, which the Mission is endeavouring to strengthen and enliven, depends on the 
faith of its members, and it will not die. 

The political life of the new times - even if it turns out to be very different from what went before - 
will not be able to avoid the influence of the unconquerable power that streams into the Church. 

The missionary movement will not, may not and cannot retreat in a cowardly way in the face of any 
movement of the times [Zeitbewegung]. Mission is a permanent task [ihrZeit ist immer ]. Its freedom 
and power [is assured] as long as it depends closely on Jesus. It can neither be endangered by external 
subjection, nor can it be promoted in any essential way by struggles for political freedom. 

[p. 7] The discussion has moved to the Mission itself. There have been some discussions about division 
in the Mission, which unites people of various Protestant churches. But "Surely the stormy signs in the 
Heavens are a sign that human beings should avoid divisions among themselves." 40 

There has also been some discussion in Mission circles about whether " the old German and Swiss 
city of Basel" [die alte deutsche und schweizerstadt Basel] is really the place chosen by God as the 
place for the Committee (the Home Board) and the Mission College in the future. There have been 
some restless political movements in Switzerland, too. However, the discussion did not get beyond 
raising the question: "Basel’s quieter waters have only been very marginally drawn into the whirlpools 
and the waves.". 

[p. 8] "You will forgive us, dear fellow-workers, if we only start to give you news about important 
events in our own society after these glances [ Blicken ] into the wider world of the Homeland. 
Important events since the last Mission Festival in Basel are then summarised; first, changes in the 
committee, and the need to appoint someone to support the Inspector - they ask their supporters to 
pray that they may find the right person. The report continues: 

It is our custom, as our next task, to look around at the many missionaries trained in Basel who are not 
working for the Basel Mission itself, but are scattered around the globe [working for other missionary 
societies] - as far as we have the necessary information! 

The next pages [9 - 36] are devoted to quotations from reports and letters from around the world. 
Pages 10 - 15 are on India. 

It is relevant here to mention that at the end of the Quarterly Report, on ppl75 - 199, there is an 
Appendix, with a speech made by Albert Ostertag, teacher in the Mission College on November 1 st 
1848, at a festival in the Mission House in Basel to celebrate the 50 lh Anniversary of the founding of 
the (English, Anglican) Church Missionary Society (CMS), for which many of the Basel-trained 
missionaries worked. 


40 This section reference to the revolutionary turbulences on the European mainland in 1848-9 which were 
particularly pronounced in the German-speaking world, though the expressions used here are not so easily 
applicable to the short threatened civil war of the Sonderbund in Switzerland. 
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This is followed [p. 200] by a section called Missions-Zeitung [effectively: Mission News], with 
details of all the Protestant Missionary Societies of the world in 1848, and information about which 
societies different missionaries worked for, whether they were married, which were trained in Basel, 
etc 

Finally, at the end of this issue, a very large folded sheet of thin paper has been pasted in, with a list 

of all the students and graduates of the Basel Mission College from 1816 to 1848, and where they 
were currently working: 


Working in 

Total since 1815 

Currently working 
(1848) 

Europe inch Russia, Bessarabia, Crimea etc 

46 

27 

Asia 

122 

69 

(India) 

(77) 

(57) 

Africa inch Egypt 

61 

29 

America 

31 

27 

Australia 

4 

4 

Total graduates of the Basel Missionary 



College since 1815 

264 


Still working in mission 1848 

156 


Deceased 

55 


Total having worked for the Basel Mission 

96 


- inch those currently serving 

48 


Total having worked for CMS 

81 


- inch those currently serving CMS 

41 


Origins: 



Switzerland 

39 


Germany 

219 (Wurttemberg 133) 

Rest of Europe inch Russia 

12 


S. Africa 

1 


Armenia 

1 



Part II ^ur own Mission 

£pp. 36-38] [There is a short summary of events in the Basel Mission’s own stations, followed by the 
detailed station reports, each signed by all the [male] missionaries on the station. With reference to 
India, Mogling and Gundert are back from Europe, much improved in health; Sutter, who also went 
home because of his health, has a job in Karlsruhe with another missionary society. The Lehners have 
decided they must come to Europe on leave because their health has suffered so much after 13 years in 
India.] 

1. Mission in Western India 

A. Mission in Canara. 3 stations; Mangalore, Mulki and Honor 


Report on Mangalore (extracts) 

C, Greiner and Mrs Greiner, H.Mogling, A.Buhrer and Mrs Buhrer, J,F,Metz, B.Deggeler, W.Hoch 
Catechists and Helpers: Christian Kamsika, Jakob Kamsika, Titus, Simeon 
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[pp. 38-73] This is a very long report. Greiner and Biihrer cover the work of the congregation, then 
the scene moves to Balmatta Hill . 

Herrmann Mogling reports on the Catechist Training College , where he is starting work again after 
his home leave, according to a plan agreed with the Inspector and discussed with his fellow- 
missionaries. The seven students are listed, with comments n their abilities. Mogling gives details of 
the subjects taught, with quite detailed information on his methods, and the system for examinations. 

Mogling is also doing a lot of literary work - in fact, he spends his afternoons on translation, with his 
colleague and half-brother Gottfried Weigle. Usually, Weigle provides the framework [Konzept] and 
Weigle revises. Between them they have brought the following up to the stage of printing in the past 
year: 

100 hymns in Kannada. These are mostly translations of "core German hymns" [ Kemlieder ]. 
Layer and Metz have also contributed. 

The first half of Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress - in Indian dress [indisch eingekleidet ] 
Translation of all the Epistles of St Paul 

A new, improved version of the translation of Dr Barth's Bible Stories. 

They have begun on Barth’s Church History, the first period. 

A new translation of Luther’s Shorter Catechism 

Zeller's book of Proverbs [ Spruchbuch ] up to and including "Gesetz" 

Mogling also reports on " Changes in the House and Personnel on Balmatta In response to the letters 
(presumably from Basel) saying money is tight and they must be economical, Mogling took the 
opportunity to dismiss the supervisor of the Printing Press, Mr. Ball (presumably European or Anglo- 
Indian), asking his friend Mr Anderson to give him a job. He has been replaced by Jakob Kamsika, 
who is doing well, with Mogling's support. He earns only 10 Rupees, whereas Ball had 40. Christian 
Kamsika from Honor has taken over Jakob's work (as a teacher in the boys' school). 

A large new room has been built; they plan to move the printing press into the old schoolroom, and 
hand the accommodation of the printing press and the new room over to the boys. As a result: The 
whole South-East wing of the house will be occupied by craftsmen, and the boys will be closer to us 
by day and by night. 

Metz [p. 53] reports on the boys' school (which is also a home for them, where they are being brought 
up as well as taught school subjects. They now have a year's experience with the boys spending half 
the day on practical work. Metz writes: 

The Lord's blessing has helped us to get over the first difficulties. These were partly due to my own 
inexperience and lack of practice in making carpets 41 until, bit by bit, after many attempts, I learned 
about the tools needed for this kind of work, and how the necessary material should be prepared. 
Difficulties also stemmed from the fact that the boys needed time to learn the work and understand 
exactly what they had to do. In order to oversee the work of 50 boys better - and so that if there were 
bottlenecks in production I could find out quickly where the problem was - I have divided them all 


I.F.Metz was originally a weaver by profession, but had probably woven cloth rather than carpets - and had 
probably done little or no practical work in his craft for nearly ten years. He entered the Mission when he was 
19, and spent five years in the Mission House, where he also did some teaching. He also studied some science 
before he went to India. After his work in Mangalore he was sent to the Nilgiris, where he did a considerable 
amount of careful anthropological observation much of which was later published. 
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into working groups, each of which has a head [ Obermann ]. There is a group to wind the thread, one 
to twist it, and one to prepare the spools. Another group prepares the weft and sets up the looms for 
weaving, and finally there are 8-10 older boys who weave the caipets and cloth for clothes. 

I had originally planned to make big floor-carpets, but the results were not at all satisfactory, because 
there was nobody who could show me how I should tackle the job. I was worried, but then the Oberst 
[Colonel] of the regiment that was here before came to me and said that smaller caipets for the 
soldiers 42 would find a ready sale. He made an order himself, and after I had worked for about a month 
with my rather large number of apprentices, the early difficulties were overcome, and the articles we 
delivered were tough, and looked good. 

It is very important that the finished articles should find buyers promptly, and I was hopeful that this 
would happen. However, for some months I had fewer orders for caipets, so we were making almost 
nothing but cloth for the boys' clothes. But now we have enough work for 5 months. The Major of the 
regiment that has just arrived ordered 100 caipets, and Mr Anderson ordered two big ones for his 
room. By the time we've finished, there will no doubt be more orders. 

In fact, the letter continues: Yesterday, January 23 rd , I had an enquiry from Quartermaster Boeleau in 
Cannanore, who wants to order 300 soldiers' caipets. So this branch of handwork seems to be 
proceeding securely and well. 

The timetable is then summarised: 

7- 8 a.m. Bible Stories (the top class using Zahn's Biblical history, and the second, a small book from 
the Calwer Verein). 

8- 9 a.m. Geography or Arithmetic, on alternate days (the boys from the Catechist School come too) 

9- 10 Break for breakfast 

10- 12 School again; in the first hour the boys are questioned on what they have learned by heart; in the 
second hour Christian (Kamsika) practises teaches reading, writing, and translation from Tulu to 
Kannada and vice-versa. 

Twice a week they have an hour's singing. 

They work at handwork until 5 p.m. 

The 12 boys in the top class are being prepared for Confirmation, following the Wurttembergisches 
Konfirmationsbuchlein. The reason is that they will soon be leaving the school, and - as soon as we 
can find competent masters to take them, they will be apprenticed and learn a practical skill which will 
enable them to learn their living later on. The plan is that, after some years, those that have proved 
themselves suitable can join the class for catechist training. One of the boys who has left school is 
going to work with his father, who is a locksmith, and learn his trade; two boys are going to Honor, 
one to become a shoemaker and one a tanner. 

The main health problem has been scabies again. Metz is not sure whether it is due to eating fish, or 
the copper pots they use - though they have these coated with tin once a month. They also had an 
epidemic of measles, and one boy lost the sight of one eye as a result. 

All in all, looking at the last year, I think we have made an important step forward in the life of out 
school, because we have found something that can teach the boys entrusted to us not only to learn but 
to work, and that those who work will eat. May the Lord bless this matter as well as all our work. 

Other schools in Mangalore - and a preaching journey with Rev.Kies 

The final report from Mangalore is from Georg Wilhelm Hoch (he signs himself W. Hoch). He says 
that his first year in India has disappeared very fast - and he feels that he should have been more 


42 

These "carpets" seem to have served various purposes. They were presumably used as mats on the floor, but 
they are also mentioned as coverings against the cold - especially on journeys. 
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single-minded about learning Kannada; he kept being distracted by other things he wanted to learn to 
prepare himself for his work. He had been appointed to oversee the work of the Mission's English- 
medium school, and tw>o Kannada-medium ones. He joined the Mission as a theology student, and was 
sent to India almost at once, without the benefit of the usual training in the Mission College - which 
included instruction in school-teaching, and in English. However, Hoch is now beginning to find his 
feet, with Mogling's help, and to do some teaching both in English and in Kannada. 

Before he reports on the schools, he also writes about a preaching journey he was able to make with 
Kies, starting on October 22 nd . This was: 

The opportunity I had so much wished for. On the one hand, to see most of our stations (with the 
exception of Calicut and the Nilgiris) and get to know the people working there, and on the other hand 
to get to know a long stretch of the Kannada-speaking area - even if we did go through it rather fast! I 
could see the Kannada people in various situations - and also to some extent hear the language. 

They found willing listeners in several places, and in Srivana Belagola. We spent a week in Cannanore 
and Tellicherry, and then turned towards the Ghats and entered the Kannada-speaking area in an 
isolated place called Manitoddy, and went from there along a road through an almost uninhabited 
forest area- which gave us little opportunity to make contact with people - to Mysore. In Mysore we 
met the [presumably the English] Wesleyan missionaries and saw their English- and Kannada-medium 
schools - which was understandably important for me. Then we turned north-west to Betigeri, and and 
on the way - among other places - saw the great Jain monastery in Shravanabelagola, Shimoga, 
Harbanhallc etc. In the evenings when we had reached our goal we looked for people to talk to. 

Almost every day brought new experiences. First there were friendly " shastra-people", the next day a 
crowd of people who were just inquisitive, and on a third day, people who made fun of us. A fourth 
time there were simple but not very bright farmers; the fifth time, people who had no interest except 
filling their bellies; a sixth time, angry people who made a disturbance; a seventh time, proud 
Moslems, and an eighth time, insolent Indian local officials. 

Naturally, I could not do anything during this journey but watch and listen. After I had visited the 
upper stations, and spent a few days in Honor, I arrived back in Mangalore for Christmas, feeling I had 
been richly blessed, and in many ways more knowledgeable, better informed and strengthened. 

[pp. 60-78] Hoch's formal report on the schools he was responsible for, and their problems (which 
were many) is long and detailed. It will not be translated here - but could be a useful source for a 
study of the early days of the Mission schools. 

On page 60 a thin, folded sheet has been pasted into the magazine. It is a very detailed table of 
information about the English School in Mangalore, giving a list of pupils, with statistics for 
Christians, Moslems, Hindus — with castes - and a detailed lesson plan for February 1848. 4 ' 


Report on Dharwar 

J.Layer & Mrs Layer, F. Albrecht & Mrs Albrecht 


43 


Presumably the reproduction was by a lithographic process? Or was it engraved? 
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[pp.79-81] There is an introductory paragraph about the lack of apparent success - but the 
missionaries feel that they can see signs that the Lord is blessing their work, and remind themselves 
that they have to trust Him to bring them achievements in due time, as He has promised. 

The missionaries’ work includes holding sendees in Kannada - attended mostly by the pupils and 
teachers of their schools, and in English for the Europeans. The Tamil congregation, which lost a lot 
of members when the Madras Regimen t left at the end of 1847. 44 has been increased by two members 
who have been baptised. One was an old lady who died shortly after. She told the story of how she had 
met the LMS[?] missionary Taylor on the street in Belgaum many years before, and he had asked her 
what the god Rama could give her. That had plan ted the first doubts in her mind about her hindu 
religion. There were also tw>o Catholic families, who said that in their church they did not receive 
nourishment from the Word of God. In addition, there are a number of Tamil speakers who have asked 
for instruction with a view to baptism. 

We must mention that a lot of this interest among the Tamils living here must be attributed to God, of 
course, but also to the Christian influence of an elderly Tamil lady called Christina. She works 
tirelessly for the Lord through her words and her example, and certainly leaves thousands of converted 
women in Europe far behind her [in the quality of her witness]. 

Preaching in the town and the nearby villages, to visitors to the mission house, and short preaching 
journeys, have continued. In general, they feel an increasing number of people are interested in 
listening. 

[pp. 81-2]We visited the lingayat priest Ananda Swami three times. He visited us several years ago 
with a considerable number of disciples. We have tried to bring him into closer contact with us and 
with the Lord. But we have not been successful. It has become quite clear to us that he is too 
extravagant and exalted in his thinking 45 and we can do nothing with him. But many of his disciples 
show more understanding and are more accessible for the truth, and listen to us with enthusiasm when 
we speak the Gospel. But they have such trust in their wrong-headed priest that that is a great 
hindrance on their way to Christ. 

In the meantime a way seems to be opening up for those of them who have truth in their hearts [aus 
der Wahrheit sind]. One of the followers of this priest, himself a lingayat priest, came to us two 
months ago, and told us he had been waiting for a long time for Andana-Swami to abandon the old 
way entirely and come to us. But he has seen that that is not going to happen and so he has decided 
personally to come to us himself, and to stay with us, if we allow that. He has long ago given up 
praying to the linga and he does not want, through delay, to miss or lose the grace of Jesus Christ, 
whom he already acknowledges to be the Lord. He stayed with us for some days and then went home, 
happy about what he had seen and heard, and came back with his wife, and has been with us ever 
since. Recently he went with Rev Layer for a five day journey to his own village and its environs, and 
brought 14 men to meet Layer, some of them also disciples of Ananda Swami. They were all ready to 
declare that the worship of idols was meaningless and confess that Jesus Christ is the “true Lord”. 
Some of them made a very good impression on Layer and we have hopes that this lingayat priest, who 
is living with us now, if he is truly converted to the Lord with his whole heart, will be able to bring 
many others to us. 

[pp. 82-84] There are 420 boys in the Kannada-medium schools, 30 girls (plus 13 in the girls 
boarding school, where each of the older ones cooks for the rest in 8-day cycles). The missionaries 

44 With the printed annual reports evidently covering the period from one Basel Mission Festival to the next, (i.e. 
covering approximately the time from July to July) but based on MS reports which were written usually several 
months earlier (because of the time taken for the post to reach Europe), and tending to follow the cadence of the 
calendar year, an expression like "the end of the year" becomes highly ambiguous, so we suspect that this refers 
to the end of 1847, but might still be looking back to the end of 1846. 

45 lit: er ist ein iiberspannter Kopf [“iiberspannt” means exaggerated, extravagant, eccentric, fantastic, wild, 
Ueberspanntheit: an overwrought exaltation of the mind] 
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continue to preach and distribute alms to about 100 people once a week on behalf of the whole 

European community in Dharwad. A man who has been baptised.and a woman who will be 

baptised soon, have both come to the Lord from this group of poor people. 


Report from Hubli 

Johannes Muller & Mrs Muller, G.Wiirth 

[p. 85] Sunday sendees are attended by Isaak and three Christians originally from Mangalore called 
John, Niklaus and Jonathan. Four young weavers come frequently to the mission station and say they 
want to be Christians, but the missionaries feel that they have not really understood what is involved, 
or that being a Christian is not a question of outward gestures but a change of heart. They suspect that 
the young men are hoping that the missionaries will give them employment that will bring them less 
work and more honour than their present profession. 

[pp 86-87] 

There is a fifth young man, aged 16 or 17, who is now living in the mission house. He was a pupil in 
one of the mission schools, and was already in terested in the Gospel. However, he said when he left 
school that the two older brothers he lived with would not allow him to visit the missionaries. He did 
come from time to time for a brief visit - usually during local festivals - saying his brothers would 
beat him if they knew. He then decided to give up worshipping the deities of his house, and his 
brothers did indeed beat him - and threatened to break his feet. That drove him to go to the 
missionaries and ask to stay with them. He stuck to his decision, although his family - including his 
mother and sisters - and a lot of other people came during the next few days to fetch the “runaway” 
home. After a few days they gave up and left him in peace. The missionaries pray that he will become 
a child of God. 

The result of this young man’s coming was a crisis in all the mission schools in Hubli. In the first few 
days, the schools were almost empty of children. They came back, but the boys are now refusing to 
read the missionaries' books and learn passages by heart, and the girls are refusing to come regularly 
to the Mission House as they had been doing. However, the missionaries hope that things will settle 
down. They have not changed the way they run the schools. 

[p. 88] Preaching has continued, and they have been able to make more journeys outside Hubli. Wiirth 
is about to set off on a journey. He plans to revisit Marauli & Thanebedekore, two places where he 
had met serious enquirers, who had already learnt quite a lot from reading Christian tracts and Bible 
portions. He has made some shorter journeys already. Muller, accompanied by Mrs Muller, visited 
about 20 villages near Hubli. 


Report from Betgeri 

C.Hiller and Mrs Hiller, G.Kies 

[pp. 90-91] The report begins with two paragraphs about the writing of the annual report. On the one 
hand, it is good because it compels the missionaries to consider earnestly and critically what they 
have done in the last year. On the other hand, they feel an obligation to send an account to the friends 
at home - but this has been difficult, because up to know it has mostly been a work of preparation. 
Even now, they feel it is best to keep the more promising events to themselves and not share them. "As 
Solomon said, there is a time for everything", So they hope that this time their friends will be content 
with less and more general information. 

However, the report begins in an optimistic vein. 
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In our neighbourhood, in Betigeri, Gadak and Lakondi, we can praise the Lord that we are welcome 
everywhere when we visit people's homes. We know about a good number of grown-ups - people who 
have read all the shastras they can get hold of - in whom we feel the Lord is at work. They are starting 
to come to us, and we have already had many blessed hours of conversation with them. On the whole, 
at the beginning of this year we seem to be starting on a new page, and - thanks be to God - we have 
forgotten and got over the terrible catastrophes and storms that swept over the station from 1842 
to 1846. 

Two years ago we compared our work here with a fruit tree, from which the bad and worm-eaten fruits 
had fallen, and we were strengthening ourselves with hope for the good fruit that was slowly ripening. 
At the end of last year we saw ourselves as a light in a lighthouse, and many of those around us as 
sailors tossed hither and thither by storms, steering toward the light in the darkness of night. Then as 
now we were convinced of the importance of our standpoint, and that it is really right. But a year ago 
we had no idea that so many people would come to us directly, especially not from the higher class of 
the lingayats. We had no idea so many people would be so near to the shore as they now appeal - to be. 

Promising prospects have opened up for us beyond our immediate neighbourhood around Betgeri. 
Encouraging vistas are opening out. But we are realising more and more every day that it is necessary 
and important to remaining silent about events until the right time to speak has come. So here, we only 
want to touch only on what has already happened. At the beginning of August a lingayat priest came 
to us. He made a good impression on Hiller right at the beginning. He told him the story of his search 
for the way of salvation. They had a lively debate in which he posed all sorts of questions and was 
obviously testing the missionary to sense his real attitude and the real content of his faith. At the end 
he declared that he acknowledged us as people who are bringing the way of salvation. 46 Hiller invited 
this interesting man to stay with us for a month or more, so that each could get to know the other. The 
priest agreed, stayed in the mission house, and soon showed that he was a decided seeker after truth, 
but at the same time a simple and obedient man [einfaltig gehorsamer Charakter\. Already at the end 
of August he was asking for baptism. His behaviour gave us great joy and encouragement. On 
Christmas Day he was indeed baptised into the church of Christ. His name is now Christian. This 
decisive step, and his whole personality, is exercising a visible and challenging influence on the 
people around us, who we think of, in hope, as “ours”. 

[pp. 92-93] In the middle of July, Kies went to Mangalore and spent 31/2 months working on the 
printing of materials for our schools, including a Kannada map of our uplands [ Oberland ], one of 
India, and a "Planiglob" 47 . At the end of October he set off together with Hoch to visit their brother- 
misisonaries in Cannanore and Tellicherry. They then went via Manitoddy to Mysore, where they were 
welcomed in a brotherly way by the English missionaries. They then continued through 
Seringapatnem, Shimoga, Harihar, Harponally etc [sic]. 

They found willing listeners in several places, and in Srivana Belagola, a large Jain or Buddhist 48 
monastery about 10 hours north of Seringapatnam, the Abbot received them and entertained them as 
friends. But on the whole they found the people of the country around Mysore unprofitable 
[ungiinstig] for missionary work, as the infertile soil is unprofitable for agriculture. The difference 
between that side and this side of the River Tungabhadra [the boundary between British and Mysore 
territory] is striking. Brother Kies came back to Betgeri, happy and in good health, on December 2 nd . 


46 ....nach einer lebendigen Debatte, in der er durch allerlei Kunststreiche und Querfragen den Missionar auf 
die Probe setzte uni dessen eigentlichen Sinn und Gehalt auszufinden, erkldrte er, er erkenne uns als solche, die 
den Heilsweg bringen. 

47 A Planiglob [this is the correct spelling!] is defined by the authoritative Duden German dictionary as a circular 
map of one of the earth's hemispheres. 

48 Again an uncertainty among Basel missionaries of this generation about the difference between Jainism and 
Buddhism. A colleague, however, Hoch, in his description of the journey, seems to be sure it is Jain, 
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[p.93] We have every reason to be satisfied with the schools, as far as our pupils and their parents are 
concerned. What we most regret is the lack of suitable books. The children learn everything we give 
them off by heart - indeed, they would learn to recite German books almost without any pushing if 
they were written in Kannada script. They have an incredible but one-sided capacity to remember 
things mechanically, which is developed by nature and by their culture [durch Sitte ] - but 
unfortunately at the cost of thinking about things for themselves [nachdenken]. An important function 
of the schools is that some valuable seeds are carried out from them to places we cannot reach. This 
year, we again found signs that in several households parents and relatives have been learning Bible 
texts from the children and listening to them reading our books aloud. 

[p.94] There are 200 boys in school (Betgeri 96, Gadak 64, Lakondi 40) and 100 girls (62, 23, 15). 
They have had to close one school because of the new rules on money. If they were really to work 
within the limits given them they would have to close two or three more, but, "Do we really want to 
cripple the influence that we can exercise through schools, because of straitened circumstances?" 


Report from Malasamudra 

G.Kies, J.G.Stanger 

[pp 95] The opening paragraph begins The Lord is near, and the missionaries clearly have a feeling of 
urgency about preaching the Gospel to all the world, because they feel it is high time for people to 
struggle to enter the Kingdom of God. 

So the Lord has let it be proclaimed to our colonists that He will soon come, and they must practise 
self-control [sich bemeistern] so that they will not be found sleeping. 49 But as some of them have not 
heard the gentle voice of God, and not allowed themselves to be drawn to Him by love. He has been 
warning them more earnestly, with sickness and suffering. 

[p.96] Suffering is not necessarily having the effect the missionaries had expected. They describe one 
older man whose family - after years of living in the colony without problems - lost three younger 
members through sudden death. The missionaries explained that this was a warning from God, but the 
man’s heart remains hard - which the missionaries feel is particularly sad, because he is influential, 
and if he had decided to leave his caste and join the Christians some of his sons, and others in the 
colony, would have followed him. So he is not only condemning himself to destruction, but the 
members of his numerous family. His behaviour is better than that of many people who are nominally 
Christians, but he has no inner life - and is a stumbling-block to others who are looking for Life. The 
missionaries have considered dismissing him from the colony, but have decided to wait until "The 
Lord, who knows all hearts, gives a clear hint [Wink]. Meanwhile, we must pray earnestly for him and 
all the others." 

[p. 97] Some others "are not far from the Kingdom of God", 50 but have not the courage to break with 
their old lives. There has been one rather dramatic conversion - one of the workers, a Tamil man, was 
so overcome by a sermon on the Day of Judgement that he had terrifying visions ofhellfire. He and his 
family were baptised - after careful instruction - and his heart is now fully at peace . 

[pp 97-98] There are also disappointments. The tailor from Humbalu, whose family were taken into 
the colony on trial the year before, had to be dismissed because he and his family went back to the 
village for long periods and worshipped the deities there. If we tolerate such actions the settlement 
will never be a Christian one. However, the washer-man who had returned to Bentur in the previous 


49 Mark c.13 v.36. 

50 Mark c.12 v.34. 
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year (here he is named Simon), has wanted to return, which the missionaries have allowed on 
conditions that he shows penitence, and that they will supervise him very carefully and decide later 
whether his change of heart is genuine. 

New candidates for the colony were put off by being shown the rules - and though they were invited to 
come to Sunday sendees, since they lived near, they did not. Many would come if we built them fine 
houses and gave them money to start with, but that is not the way that has been designated by us, and 
by Christ, to win souls for His kingdom. 

[p. 99] The Christians in the colony are living quiet lives, and trying to become more Christ-like. The 
settlement is a sheltered place, but nevertheless they have to tolerate ridicule and denigration, 
especially when they visit their old homes or other villages. 

In life is quiet now. The conflict concerning the temple 51 quietened down - most of the complaints 
proved to be lies and were dismissed. The people there come together almost regularly on Sundays 
and in the evenings to study the Word of God. The school is not flourishing at the moment because it is 
the ha rye st season and the boys are needed on the farms. The writers regret very much that they 
simply have too much to do on the station to be able to visit Shagoti, and this has also meant that the 
people from there come less often to Malasamudra. They need two missionaries who are there full¬ 
time - Kies already has a lot to do in Betgeri. He was instructed by the Committee to fill the gap left 
by Essig’s death as far as he could, and he did spend six weeks in Malasamudra from the end of 
February to March, while Stanger was busy making sugar. Afterwards - except when he went to 
Mangalore - he came every other Sunday to conduct the sendees. 

Besides the school in Shagoti, there are schools in Asunte and Kurtagoty. The school in Asunte is very 
satisfactory. The top class has already learnt the Old Testament stories by heart, and whenever the 
missionaries can find time they go and explain each story in turn. But more should be done by the 
missionaries to teach them “higher subjects” like geography, history and correct writing, and above 
all, to lead them more into God’s Word, so they can gather treasures for their immortal souls. 

In general, the lack of workers is a big concern. For example, the writers feel that it has been bad for 
the development of the settlement that they have not been able to preach more often in the surrounding 
villages. They say, in a tactful way, that something should be done about it 5 ~. However, "The Lord is 
not tied to human beings or to their help", and as the prophet said, "It should not happen through 
power or might but by my spirit. 53 


51 Previous references: pp. 5.15 & 23-4; later references p.5.51 

52 „Diirfte wohl gedacht werden solchem abzuhelfen“ 

53 The Biblical motto adopted at the founding of the Basel Mission in 1815 - Zechariah c.4 v.6 
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Basel Mission Annual Report [1848-]1849 54 


4 .s' in previous years, the report begins with a speech made at the annual Mission Festival. 

[p.l] Even the fact that we can come before you at our festive celebration; that our Society and our 
Mission-Institutes \Anstalten] at home and in distant heathen lands still exist and live on in new 
strength, is an occasion for grateful amazement at the merciful love of God - especially in view of the 
fact that since the last Mission Festival we have been affected day after day by the destruction of 
ancient order, and the turmoil that has resulted from the earthly endeavours and demands that have 
been unleashed into the world. 55 It was not the Lord’s will that in the shaking of earthly kingdoms the 
institutions of his heavenly Kingdom should collapse, but He has shown in his mercy that what is built 
on Him will survive, even when a large paid of its earthly support is endangered by happenings in the 
world. He has done that, and He will continue to make it clear that it is necessary to hold fast to the 
mercy of Him who is the Saviour, to avoid being dragged into the whirlpool that is swallowing up so 
many things and so many people. Furthermore, all this has shown us clearly that it was by His 
command that the Missionary Societies which His hand has called into being should not just attach 
themselves like little boats to the big ship of the outward organisation of the State churches, but that 
they should retain their freedom, and not be moved by any urging to become church-like in a narrow 
sense, nor enter into any commitment [of this kind]. 56 It is thanks to His wisdom and His eternal love 
that our little vessel has been able to go its way freely and independently even through storms, and that 
to this day it is gliding undamaged over the waves that rise and fall. 

The report moves on to information about the mission, [pp 4-5] The difficult political situation, among 
other things, has made it necessary for Inspector Hoffman to have some support. His old friend Joseph 
Josenhans from Wiirttemberg has been appointed to fulfil this function, and started work on March 
15 th [1849]. Hoffmann will continue to represent the Society and edit the Magazin fur die neueste 

Geschichte Josenhans will be responsible for the College, and is a member of the Committee. As 

his assistant in running the large household, they have appointed his sister, a pastor's widow, Mrs 
Hager, from Mulhausen, in Baden. 

Report on Basel-trained missionaries working for other societies 

[p. 6] “We rejoice that we can show you, as usual, the grey hairs of our deal - Brother Bar in the furthest 
distance, where the Indian Ocean borders on the Southern Sea”. Bar (one of the first students trained 
in Basel) is, however, suffering in body and is suffering from depression [Gemuthsleiden]. He is in 
Boka, unable to visit his scattered congregations. The Bar family is evidently integrated in Dutch 
society; his daughter is about to many “the energetic missionary Jellesma, working in Surabaia and 
Java”, and his so , having been educated in a teachers’ seminary in Amboina, is in Holland training as 
a missionary. 


54 Magazin fur die neueste Geschichte der evangelischen Missions- und Bibelgesellschaften 1849, 3rd quarterly 
issue. Annual Report covering the second half of 1848 and the first half of 1849. 

55 This is a reference to the 1848-9 revolutions on the European mainland. 

56 Throughout the German-speaking world each political unit at this time had its own Protestant or Catholic 
established church financed by the state. (Some German states like Wiirttemberg had both Protestant and 
Catholic populations and therefore both a Protestant and a Catholic established church). Pietist organisations like 
the Basel Mission situated themselves on the margins of the Protestant established churches in the Swiss Cantons 
and the German states of Wiirttemberg, Baden, Hessen etc. They were therefore able to be independent in their 
decision-making. They were financed by voluntary contributions. In parts of the northern German-speaking 
world at this time, however, there was a tendency among Lutherans to run missionary societies much more 
conservatively and in close contact with the established churches. 
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[p. 9] Isenberg in Bombay has worked untiringly and successfully in the last years to raise 
contributions for “our mission in India”. 57 


Reports on Basel Mission stations 

These reports generally seem to be printed direct from the report sent by the station’s missionaries. 

Report from Dharwad 

J.Layer & Mrs Layer, H. Albrecht & Mrs Albrecht 

[p. 68] Looking back on this year, we can shout, “The Lord has done great things for us, and we 
rejoice”. More than in any other years we have been aware of the blessing of his footsteps among us. 
However, owing to ill-health, which even forced Albrecht to spend 3 months on the coast, the 
missionaries have been able to do less than usual themselves. 

[p.69] It has been both remarkable, and a great comfort, that precisely in this period in which darkness 
lay on the financial situation of our Society, and when we worried whether we would have enough 
money to carry on our work without severe retrenchment, the mercy of God was shown us in 
conversions and hopeful perspectives much more than has ever been the case before in Southern 
Mahratta. It was as if God wanted to replace in the spiritual sphere what we were losing in material 
terms - or what we feared we were losing. In fact, the support from our friends in India meant that we 
did not suffer any vital decrease in our income, and we would like to thank them very warmly for this. 

To go into more detail; this year we have experienced the grace of being able to welcome 10 persons 
through baptism into the body of Christ, 10 adults and two small girls. Six are Tamils, and four 

belong to the lingayat caste [sic].Up to now we have only been able to baptise individual people 

occasionally, and they were Tamils.but we longed above all for a situation in which the Lord would 

open the doors to the actual population of this region, to the Canarese people. With the baptism of 
these four persons into His kingdom he has fulfilled the deepest wishes of our hearts and laid the 
foundation of a Canarese fellowship. The four consist of an old lingayat priest, a young man who 
formerly had a clothes’ shop, the wife of a village chief who is still a heathen, and the daughter of a 
respectable non-christian family whose father had promised her as wife to the young man. 

The lingayat priest is now called Peter, and is an elderly man, though strong in body and character. 
[pp.70-71] He has almost forgotten how to read and write, but he is intelligent and has plenty of 
common sense. Before, he was a man full of wild enthusiasms [ein wild herumschwdrmende Mensch\ 
feared but often called for as a driver-out of devils. Several years ago he came to the conviction that 
hinduism is a false religion, through hearing verses in the Kannada shastras which reject idol worship 
and caste and prophecy the coming of a true religion. At that time he was given instruction by two 
men, who also reject idol worship and caste, how one could organise secret fellowship meals, in which 
those present eat meat and eggs and took alcoholic drinks, and thus show that you regarded all men as 
belonging to one caste. Our priest carried this instruction to a number of places and here and there 
conducted meals of this kind, where people from different castes came together secretly, chanted 
verses about the meaninglessness of idols and caste, and then in the way described ate and drank 
together. 

Several years ago he had also heard about us from other people. 18 months ago he heard the gospel 
from our own mouths on a preaching tour which we [sic] had made. At that time he was one of the 
disciples of that priest who came here with many people accompanying him in order to become 
Christians, or so it had appeared. But because the leader always hesitated this man decided to make a 


57 


He was actually employed by the CMS. 
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beginning on his own and to leave the group 58 and so he came to us. He has been here for a full year. 
We are delighted at his presence - he is honest, zealous, he tells other people about the way of 
salvation, he is willing to do all sorts of lowly work in the garden, and he lives in a very economical 
way. Through him we are also in contact with several of his previous disciples and earlier 
acquaintances, and we have good grounds to hope that one or the other will follow in his footsteps. 

[p. 71] The second, younger, man is from the town of Sirsi, and was first of all made aware of the life 
in Christ Jesus by a friend of his own caste who believes in the Gospel but has not yet left 59 . In a short 
time he came to a firm conviction of the truth of the Gospel. A believing Englishman, an official, led 
him into a deeper knowledge of God and of Jesus Christ, and he came with him to us to be given 
further instruction, to be baptised, and to stay with us. He has been here for four months, and we have 
only had good experiences with him, seeing how definite his identity is as a disciple of Christ is rooted 
in him. He is gifted, zealous and full of love, and so we hope that he will soon be a really useful 
assistant.. ..in many ways he is that already. 

[pp. 71-72] Another heart-warming ray of the light of God’s mercy appeared on the horizon of our 
missionary life last October. We had a visit from three men who had felt the Father drawing his sons 
to Him in a village almost 100 miles from here. 60 Brother Layer received them, and wrote: 

It was on October 10 th [1848] that three respectable-looking lingayats appeared at my window, two of 
them priests, and the third a money-changer. I asked them why they had come. They explained that 
through reading our books they had come to the conviction that their religion was empty and that they 
wanted to become disciples of Jesus Christ. That would be almost impossible in their village, because 
of the persecution they would meet. So they had come to us to ask us to separate them from their fatal 
relationship with their idol-worshipping countrymen and give them somewhere to live with us. The 
young man we have mentioned above, who had been baptised, had given us some hint of the existence 
of these people as genuine seekers after truth. But in the four days in which they stayed with us we had 
many conversations showed me - to my surprise and joy - that they were not just seekers but had 
become finders of the truth. 

The genesis of their faith is briefly this. People from their home village had been given tracts, either 
because they had seen missionaries evangelising in places which they visited, or because tracts had 
been handed out at places of traditional pilgrimage. They brought them to one of the [two] priests who 
had a good knowledge of their lingayat shastras, and asked him to read them to them and to explain 
their contents. He did this, and thus became half-convinced that the tracts contained the true way of 
salvation. The other priest (who is his brother) and the money-changer read the tracts too and were 
similarly impressed. About 6 months previously they had been confirmed in their thinking by the 
young man [who had been baptised] who had come to their village on private business. He had been 
there for 20 days, and spoke to them every day, gave them the Gospels and other Christian books, and 
had soon brought them so far that they all went together to a remote temple in order to fall on their 
knees before God, in a place where no-one would see them. And there they prayed no longer to the 
deaf idols before them, but to the living omnipresent God, thus consecrating that school of Satan and 
making it into a holy place of God. 

[p.73] In my discussions with them it was striking how much they already knew. They knew long 
passages of tracts off by heart, and I could hardly find an important part of the Gospels where is was 
not clear from their response that this was already familiar ground to them. They had such a clear 
understanding of the main points of the Christian faith - teaching about the Trinity, the Fall, 


5S Presumably the group of disciples. The word “ heraustreten ” literally “step outside” is often used by the 
missionaries without an explanation of what is being left. It usually means definitively leaving a group - 
especially leaving one's caste, and is also often a synonym for conversion. 

59 Presumably, left his family and caste binding - the word is again “heraustreten”. 

60 It is not altogether clear who is writing the first sentences - which are also in inverted commas and therefore 
presumably not from the Editor. Probably the quote from Layer is from a diary or letter written at the time. 
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reconciliation, and the need to be reborn - that I had to agree with a Christian Englishman who had 
talked to them several times that it seemed as though we had to do with people who had been 
Christians for 4 or 5 years already. .. Yet they had only once been in contact with a missionary, 6 years 
ago - and at that point they did ot hear much, and did not take much notice... 

[p.74] I should add that on a recent journey I visited these men in their home district and found them 
just the same as they had been in Dharwar. One of them needs some time to get his temporal affairs in 
order - if that had not been the case they would all have moved to Dharwar with their families. 

Kannada sendees are now held twice on Sundays, and there is a class [Erbauungsstunde] for members 
of the congregation on Wednesday evenings. Quite a lot of non-Christians attend the sendees, 
including 60 schoolboys and their teachers - and although there are no dramatic changes of heart, 
there is an appreciable increase in knowledge about the Christian faith which - with God’s blessing - 
will bear fruit one day. 

On preaching journeys, too, the missionaries are meeting more people who have heard their message 
already, and hope that “the day in not far distance when God will awaken the dead bones. However, 
there are still discussions, and most people have, “Confused ideas about spiritual matters”. For 
example, in a discussion about whether the Creator of Heaven and Earth is the one true God, a 
listener told the following popular story. 

[p.75]; A woman Yogi (a follower of the Goddess Yellamma) and a lingayat priest came unexpectedly 
to a flooded river where there was nothing to take them across. The woman took a large calabash, sat 
in it, called to her Goddess in a loud voice, and got safely across. The lingayat priest spread the carpet 
he had thrown round himself on the water, called to Shiva in a loud voice, got safely half way across, 
but then began to lose confidence. The woman shouted to him “Call on Yellamma”. He did so - and 
drowned. So, said the story-teller, it is not a question of which God one worships, but whether you 
really believe in him or her. 

When another man was being quizzed about the way he worshipped a sinful priest as if he were God, 
he said “There is tree with many fine mangos. I want to get one down, but throw 10 or 20 stones 
before I manage to get one. And I can be deceived by 10 or 20 priests but perhaps one among them 
really can take my sins away.” 

Many people are showing by their opposition how much the Gospel impresses them: 

A bigoted lingayat priest, who has a school with about 30 boys in a nearby village, tried to get rid of 
the preacher of the Gospel by getting the grocer next door to stir up his pepper, and was delighted 
when most of our listeners began to cough. 

[pp75-76] In the same town a rich oil merchant is trying to earn a place in heaven by building a temple 
which is decorated outside with all sorts of pictures. There are the immoral pictures of the God 
Krishna with the milkmaids, there is a brahmin in full dress, and a mounted English officer with his 
groom. And inside there is idol Bassappa in the form of an ox for the lingayats, and Demawa for the 
worshippers of Shakti [sic]. 

[p.76] There is a report on schools, where there are about 200 pupils. In one village the missionaries 
experimented with a school where the parents were to pay half the cost. However, when the time came 
to pay, most of the parents sent their children to the priest’s school instead, where they would be 
instructed in their own religion. One of the girls in the boarding school has been confirmed and 
married to a catechist from the mission in Belgaum. Some girls look after the children in the 
missionaries’ families. 
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Report from Hubli 

Johannes and Mrs Muller, G.Wiirth 

[p. 78] Nagappa, the young man from the weavers’ caste - a native of Hubli - who was led to us by the 
Lord at the end of last year, has been through many tests of his uprightness and faithfulness in 
continuing in the Way since he left his mother and his brothers and sisters. Particularly his mother and 
one of his sisters visited him repeatedly to try and tempt him to come back. For example, they said he 
would not be able to many the girl he was engaged to - and asked him what would happen if the 
missionaries left Hubli. The missionaries left the decision to him — although "admittedly - as with all 
hindus - we gave him the well-meaning advice to seek first the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness". 61 

The relatives then changed their tactics, and claimed that the young man did not have to give up his 
new faith — but he should come back and live at home. The missionaries were afraid that they really 
wanted him under their own influence - or intended to send him to a distant village, where he would 
be out of reach of the missionaries and “would not be lost to his caste”. But he remained steadfast. 
When Nagappa’s relatives came to the mission house the missionaries used to try and persuade them 
to turn to the way of holiness like him - but they always replied, “Does not the book of your religion 
say, ‘Honour your father and your mother’?" 

A discussion of the problem of accepting converts into the life of the mission follows. 

[p. 80] We have not a moment’s doubt that this young man is honest and upright. But when a hindu 
“moves over” to Christianity he will always have some worldly expectations. Nagappa also nourished 
some worldly hopes, which we could not fulfil. We are convinced that becoming accustomed to the 
needs of a European - however limited and modest these might be - would be damaging to the 
founding of a congregation. We have held fast to the principle that an Indian must remain an Indian 
even when he becomes a Christian 62 , and not be alienated from his people by adopting elements of a 
European life style. Any other policy would damage the mission, besides the inherent risk that it 
could lead to expenses that in the end could not be covered. 

We had the joy of seeing that our new convert also passed this test. He supports himself - although not 
entirely - by sewing, which he learned from Mrs Muller. We are also extending the education he had 
at school. On preaching journeys, he serves as our reader and catechist. May God bless his witness to 
his people! 

[p. 80] Nagappa was baptised after several months of baptismal instruction, together with a Tulu 
servant of the missionaries who had attended the baptismal classes too. Nagappa was given the name 
Paul. The congregation now has five members: Isaak and Paul, both Canarese, and three employees 
of the missionaries. 

There are five boys’ schools, with 300 pupils. Attendance in the one in Old Hubli has dropped a little 
after Paul’s conversion. The girls’ schools are still suffering from the problem that most of the local 
people “see it as completely superfluous to educate girls” - and remove them from the school to work 
in the household before they have learned much. However, in general the missionaries are encouraged 
to go on with school work - especially as Paul, their new convert, received his first impulse to become 
a Christian from what he heard in school. 

[p. 82] Preaching has continued in the villages and to visitors in the Mission House. These included 
some young men who were friends of Paul’s. In effect, these young people have already broken with 


61 Matthew c.6 v.33 

62 The original has - confusingly - „ ein Hindu, wenn er Christ wird, Hindu bleiben ....“Hindu is sometimes used 
to refer to nationality rather than religion. 
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their caste, because they have often eaten with the people here - who are Christians. They only need to 
be convinced of their need for salvation to be driven into the arms of Christ. 


Report from Betgeri 

J.C. Hiller and Mrs Hiller, J.G. Kies 

[p.83] Our method of work is mainly to practise a close and friendly contact [vertraulicher Umgang\ 
with the people around us here In general, we enjoy their increasing trust, and there are many who we 
feel are earnest seekers after truth. Some come regularly to our daily evening prayers in Kannada. 
Many of them are well acquainted with their shastras. We do not know when we shall have the joy of 
baptising them in to the church of Christ, but we can say with joyful gratitude that our hard and 
unfruitful field no longer seems so hard and unfruitful to us. 

[p. 84] [Christian], the priest whose baptism we referred to in our last report, is a useful and zealous 
assistant. Rev. Hiller travelled for three months (from the beginning of February to the end of April) 
with him among his people to the North, and everywhere they found open ears and hearts for the 
message of reconciliation. 

Another priest, very well known for his learning in the shastras , joined them, removed his linga, and 
spent the last two months of the journey with them. Before they came home two women joined the 
group. One was unmarried, and we sent her back to her people after three months here. The other was 
a widow from a well-respected farming family. She was baptised at the end of June, and soon after 
married Christian, the priest who was baptised last Christmas. 

The other priest, who came back to Betgeri with Rev Hiller, is still with us, and we wish very much 
that he were more like Christian. His character is such that we do not yet know whether and when he 
can be baptised. The path into God’s kingdom seems a little too narrow for him. But we cannot make 
it wider just for his sake. 

At the beginning of August the newly married couple accompanied Rev. Kies on a journey to the area 
which Rev Hiller had visited with Christian before. The woman who had been a priest’s widow and 
was now coming to them baptised as a Christian and as the wife of an e-priest was welcomed much 
more warmly than we had expected. The circle of acquaintances who are open to the Good News was 
considerably widened, and Rev.Kies revisited many of the people Rev. Hiller had got to know. 

They all returned home at the end of November in good health and very encouraged, having promised 
in many places that they would come again to preach the way of salvation in more detail and to spend 
more time with the people. We feel very happy and much enriched because the Lord has led these two 
energetic people to us from far away, and through them opened a field for us in which is a joy to work, 
of whose existence we previously had no idea. 

Report from Malasamudra 

G.Kies, J.G.Stanger 

The report appears to be written by Stanger , who was permanently on this station, although Kies’ 
name is added. 

[pp. 86- 87] The work is continuing in the usual way. The Word has been preached, but those who 
have not been touched by it are no longer very interested, and like an old missionary, who has worked 
for many years, we have to cry out, “the people are tired of listening”. This even applies to the 
colonists. For example, two families who have been in the colony for seven years have shown that they 
want nothing to do with God and His Word, and persisted in their old ways. They have become a 
hindrance to others, and have been told that it will be better if they leave to make room for others. 
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They, and two other families who show no interest at all in the missionaries’ religious message, will 
leave in the course of 1849. The washer-man from Bentur, who had been allowed to return on 
probation, had not changed his ways, and has already been sent away again. So only 2-3 families, and 
the people working for the missionaries, still remain. 

[pp. 87- 88] They hope the Lord will send others who are really seeking after truth. Many have 
enquired, but are put off when they learn how much is expected of them, not least that they must feed 
themselves as far as possible. The missionaries console themselves with the thought that the work is 
the Lord’s, and will bring it to fulfilment. It helps them not to become discouraged when they reflect 
that “one soul is worth more than all the treasures of the world”. If their hopes were set on having 
large numbers [of converts] they would be tempted to give up. 

[p. 80] The Christians are living quietly in the light of the Word of God. The two men from Zumbala 
spent some weeks in their village with their relatives, but when they came back they said they 
preferred life in the colony. Abraham spent a few mon ths in Betgeri. 

The three men in Shagaty (Shagoti?), and the fourth, who is head of a nearby village who has been 
with them for a long time, meet in the temple there almost every Sunday to build each other up with 
the word of God. They often come here - though the village head cannot, because for a long time an 
illness affecting his limbs prevented him. He could not move his limbs at all - but medicine from the 
missionaries has almost cured him. The people in the village, and his own friends and brothers, say 
that the gods were taking revenge because he had deserted them. I visited him, and explained to the 
people that they were wrong. The man himself did not let himself be led astray, but bore his suffering 
quietly and patiently. 

The men are closely bound to their families, brothers and sisters [sic], all their business is handled 
together [alle Geschdfte eins sind] and the elder brother directs everything. Tearing such bonds apart 
needs a lot of power - indeed, the power of God. Once they have accepted baptism they will be 
thrown out of their homes and out of all networks of friendship, and will have to see how and where 
they can live. They have talked about building a house, but they do not have the money, as their 
brothers will give them nothing. The Lord will not remain unknown through them; and he will give 
them so much love in their hearts that it will chase out the old fear. They badly need our prayers of 
intercession; may the Lord awaken hearts to pray for them. 

[p. 89] A family recently came into the “poor-house”, and there was a young man who came from the 
South and said he wanted to be a Christian. He was given some work to do [man gab ihm ein Geschaft 
hier -which implies trade in some form] to test him. He proved to be dishonest and left without telling 
anyone. A lot of people would come if they did not have to work, but people with time on their hands 
are likely to do wrong 63 . St Paul said “He who does not want to work will not eat either”. 

The school in Shagaty has had to be closed — running a school so far away with 10-12 pupils is not 
worthwhile. The school in Burtagoty has also had to be closed for lack of a teacher, but the one in 
Asunte continues to function well. Several of the older boys and two of the girls have got married, but 
younger ones are coming. It is a mixed school with 22 boys and 3 girls. They all learn industriously, 
read Dr Barth’s Old and New Testament stories 64 and some “good tracts”, and learn them off by 
heart, write, and do arithmetic. 

Stanger wan ted to make a missionary journey with Kies, but had to turn back because of illness. He 
was in bad health for some months, but managed - often with a great effort - to do his work. He had to 
go to Belgaum twice because of the sugar-business. That is going well, and “tries to expand” [sic]. It 
gives a lot of people work and is generally useful to the colony. 


63 Lit: Miissiggang lehret viel Boses, as in the English saying, “The devil finds work for idle hands to do”. 

64 See Footnote 30 p. 5.25. 
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Journeys and Encounters 

Religion, Society and the Basel Mission 
in Northern Karnataka 
1837-1852 


Section Six: [1849-]1850-1852 


BM Annual Report [1849-] 1850 pp.6.1-16 

From Kies' Travel diary July-Dee. 1849 pp. 6.15-17 


B M Annual Report [1850-] 1851 pp. 6.17-43 

From Kies' Travel report Sep.-Dee. 1850 pp. 6.39-41 


BM Annual Report [1851-] 1852 pp. 6.44-58 

Including the first annual report from Guleddgudd, G. Kies, pp. 6.55-8 
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Basel Mission Annual Report 1849-50 1 


Translators' note: In this set of translations, some material has been included that is not from North 
Karnataka. It was 34 years since the founding of the Mission College [Seminary] in Basel, and 14 
years since the first missionaries had been sent to India (1835). The Mission was becoming a more 
complex organisation, but Basel still played a key role, not only in fund-raising and training but also 
in keeping a tight control of the missionaries in their various fields of work. There was still a strong 
feeling that the Mission was - or should be - "a family" albeit a rather patriarchal one. What 
happened in Basel had implications for the people working in distant India, so we begin with a short 
summary of the report on what was happening in the Headquarters in Basel. 

It has been a hard year, for various reasons. The President of the Committee, Rev. LaRoche, and 
Inspector Hoffmann, who have led the Mission for many years, have been forced by ill-health and old 
age to retire. Rev. Josef Josenhans has been appointed as Inspector. [His long term of office covered 
many important developments in the organisation of the Mission - a lot of which he initiated. He was 
also the first member of the leadership in Basel actually to visit one of the countries where the 
missionaries are working and see the situation with his own eyes - he visited India in 1851-2] 2 . 

It was a time of political upheaval and unrest in Europe, and some people were warning the Mission 
that people arc perhaps becoming more concerned about what is happening at home than in foreign 
missions. There has been some reduction in donations. However: 

"The mission must go forward - and it will do so, even if revolution is flying through the lands 
like a whirlwind shaking the foundations of church and state like an earthquake. For the Church of 
Christ will stand fast, even when empires fall, old possessions are torn away from her, her old order is 
broken and her old ways buried under the rubble. And as long as the Church survives, the mission will 
go on." 

The report continues with a report on the activities of the Mission Seminary, and it also comments 
briefly on missionaries trained in Basel who are in the service of other missionary societies - 52 of 
them with the CMS (Church Missionary Society). The oldest of them who is still alive is Rev.Bar, 
who is 64, and is still working in Amboina [now paid of Indonesia]. 3 

Some of the Basel missionaries - including two from North Karnataka, Layer and Lehner - arc back in 
Europe after many years of experience overseas. The writer of the report is enthusiastic about what 
missionaries on leave can contribute: 

“.. .the river of the life of different peoples comes so near to us in what they tell us about what they 
have seen and experienced, that in spite of the quiet and retiring life we lead, we always feel that we 
are transported into the market of the world and the turmoil of life.” 


Part 2 lp.31ffl 

This paid of the Report is on the Basel Mission itself. It begins: 

“Let us descend from the lofty peak from which we can see the widely-spread branches [ Zweige ] of 
the Basel Mission family - which convinces us of the success of the act of faith that founded our 
Mission house. Now we look at the Basel Mission in the narrow sense. We can indeed praise the Lord 


1 Magazin fur die neueste Geschichte der evangelischen Missions- und Bibelgesellschaften 1850, 2nd quarterly 
issue, pp. 1 - 128, covering the second half of 1849 and the first half of 1850. 

2 Josenhans wrote some very detailed reports of his "Visitation" in India. Translations are being prepared, and 
should be published by the end of 2014. 

3 One who is mentioned specially is Rev. Bar, now 64 and the senior among the graduates of the Basel Seminary 
who is still alive. He is still struggling on in Amboina. His health has been a little better - he is no longer 
restricted to preaching from his bed - but he is often overcome by homesickness for Eternity. In sleepless nights 
his thoughts are often in Basel and Zurich, and he prays that the Lord will help and bless the people there. 
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that the work in our various stations has gone forward steadily - and sometimes made blessed 
progress.” 

However, progress has not always been smooth. There have been problems with: 

“...sickness and death, weakness and frailty of all kinds, lack of courage, disunion, lack of devotion 
and obedience, the making of [?over-complicated] plans and being distracted by too many activities..." 

In India [p. 33]: "Some of the Brothers in South Mahratta have unexpectedly objected to decisions of 
the Committee. This is the more distressing for us, because we can recognise it as a temptation of the 
Enemy, who is frying to sow division among our brothers.” 

In an attempt to ensure that the missionaries should not start getting too independent, the 
mission has been given a new constitution ... there is now a hierarchy, with a Conference for each 
area. A Conference is not given any rights to make decisions independently of the Committee in Basel 
- the aim is to create an organisation that will make it easier for orders from Basel to be put into 
practice. 


Detailed reports on North Karnataka 
Report on Dharwar [pp. 86-97] 

J.Layer and Mrs Layer, H.Albrecht and Mrs Albrecht, until recently G.Weigle and Mrs Weigle. 

Report from Johannes Layer 

[p. 86] Layer has been forced, after 13 years in India, to go on leave to Europe because of his health. 
He writes at length about his symptoms and his regret at having to “leave my beloved place of work - 
and at the same time to cause you [the Mission Committee] so much expense”. 

[pp. 88-89] Layer sent a report in outline (he was finding writing hard work). The Kannada 
congregation had shrunk to three members. The woman who had been baptised in the previous year 
had returned to her family "... because she was not pleased to have to obey our instructions. She 
assures us that she is holding to her Christian faith and not worshipping idols. The way back to us [sic] 
is open to her, providing she promises to obey our instructions". Peter [see report for 1848] "... 
confronts us now and again with the stubbornness of old people”, but is otherwise causing no 
problems. 

The third member is presumably the younger man who was baptised in 1848 and called Johannes. 

He is a real jewel, both inwardly and outwardly, and is committed to the Lord Jesus in word and deed. 
In him, the Lord has given our station a missionary who certainly achieves as much as we do, if not 
more. He and Petrus were with me on my last journey, and I saw how he has developed a power and a 
charisma in speaking to people. I made him my deputy, because I did not have the strength to speak to 
even one-third of the people we encountered. He is mild and quiet, but his zeal for the salvation of 
souls, and his knowledge of the deeper teachings and ceremonies of lingayatism, make him an 
assistant for whom we must be very thankful. 

[p.89] The men who they had expected to come to Dharwar to the mission have given no sign of 
further interest, although the missionaries and Johannes have written to them. 'Probably after my visit 
in November persecution broke out or threats were made, and they let themselves be scared away." 

[p.89] In a village 6 hours away a lingayat has been conducting a school for the Mission since the 
beginning of 1849. He has got rid of his linga, and left his caste. But he is able to remain in his village 
and we have seen how he continues to enjoy quite a lot of respect there, and has communicated much 
of the Gospel to the people around him. He would have come long ago to the Mission, to be baptised 
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and stay with us. But we thought it was a good idea for him to continue to be a schoolmaster for a 
while, and to stay in his home village as schoolmaster to make the Gospel known to the people there. 
His mother and a younger brother also want to serve the Lord. 

[p. 90] During the Wednesday evening sendees in Kannada they are working through Zeller’s 
“Gottliche Antworte auf menschliche Fragen” [God’s answers to human questions]. On the first 
Monday in the month they have started holding mission meetings in Kannada in which they report on, 
and pray for, the mission world-wide. 

Layer closes his report by saying he is so ill he can hardly finish the letter, and may have to set off for 
Europe before he has had an answer from Basel about whether he should leave or not. 

Report from Gottfried Weigle, April 1850 

As my last report was sent off, I was on my way from the Nilgiris to this station. I had decided to visit 
our upland stations [i.e. the Deccan stations of what is now Northern Karnataka] to learn at first hand 
about the differences in language 4 , and the special characteristics of this paid of the country, like 
lingayatism. Weigle had considered this move carefully, and discussed it with Herrmann Mogling - 
and he also felt that his health and his wife’s had improved so much in the last months that “we could 
hope to do our work even in the hotter climate of the other stations”. This hope was fulfilled, and he 
considered it as a sign that the decision was right - as was the fact that on Jan 29th [no year given, 
but presumably 1850] - exactly the day when he set off from Mangalore to Dharwar - the Committee 
in Basel had decided that was where they should go. 

[p.91] Since I arrived in this area I have been with my brother-in-law Hiller in Betgeri. I continued my 
translation work by revising the translation of the Book of Job that Mogling had made for his school 
classes. I also did something that is particularly necessary for me - made a few little steps, with help 
of a local language expert, towards a deeper knowledge of the old Kannada literature. I also got to 
know the people who visit the Mission House in Betgeri, and learnt some valuable things. If I had 
been staying there I would have found my way into regular and profitable work. But once your orders 
from Jan 29 lh arrived here, I felt it to be my duty to avoid becoming more involved in the work of that 
station by delaying my departure, and left Betgeri last Wednesday. I arrived in Hubli on Maundy 
Thursday and stayed there until Easter Monday. 

Weigle spent Easter with the brethren in Hubli, which he appreciated, and arrived in Dharwar on the 
Tuesday after Easter. He writes that, 'The week passed in a rather unprofitable way." He was 
organising his house - and was also a little unwell, which he attributed to the change of air and water. 

[p.92] The Albrechts welcomed us 5 most warmly and helped us a lot, for which I would like to express 
my thanks to them again in this official form. 

Weigle has agreed to help Albrecht with the church sendees, and hopes also to take part in “the actual 
work of mission” in the schools and the villages. 

[pp 92-93] In my special field of work, I shall start with a new translation of the fourth Book of Moses 
[in English: The Book of Numbers], Rev. Essig and I translated this book in 1844, and after Essig’s 
death I looked after its printing in Bellary. On the one side it is discouraging to work through this book 
again, but on the other hand it is an encouraging experience. I see how much there is to correct and 
revise in a book that I already worked on with zeal and care. But I can say to you before the Lord that 


4 Gottfried Weigle has the reputation of having been an excellent linguist, and was working with Herrmann 
Mogling on the translation and editing of Kannada texts. 

5 It is curious that Weigle has generally written this report in the first person singular - but “.. .welcomed us”, 
and the comment above about “to do our work” imply that his wife was with him. 
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as a result of this examination I have become more pointed, more exact and also simpler [in my 
writing]. But I am sure there will be need for later revision by me or others. 

As far as Canarese literature goes I am concerned mostly with grammar and lexicography, namely the 
works on these branches of knowledge written by indigenous people. I hope that by gaining a 
thorough knowledge of these I can achieve something essential: the firm etymological foundation 
which modern German Orientalists have used with such success in Sanskrit and other languages. In 
Sanskrit, even the learned men of this country must leave the field [to the Germans], and they also 
acknowledge that. Otherwise I hope to use my opportunities in this part of the country to develop a 
thorough knowledge of the lingayat system [sic] and of the Kalagnana and Nudi sects. 

Report from Heinrich Albrecht [Albrecht’s report is more recent than Layer’s.] 

[pp. 93-94] Two of the Kannada Christians have “lapsed” - Peter, formerly a vagabond [sic], had 
lived with the wife of a Village Head. She was baptised with Peter, but "afterwards, he [her legal 
husband] wanted her back as his wife, and she was given back [sic]". The old man had already given 
much cause for complaint - luke-warmness, and a lack of knowledge and humility. Once the two had 
been separated he became much worse, being dishonest, rejecting Christian discipline, and eventually 
separating himself from us. He now lives in a village 50 miles away again with "the woman he had led 
astray [seine Verfuhrte]". 

Two other Kannada Christians, who left their old ways 6 at the same time, have given the missionaries 
cause for rejoicing, especially the young man from Sirsi, who Albrecht writes about in some detail: 

He is simple, humble, and friendly, and zealous for the cause of the Kingdom of God. He has become 
a real support for us and we hope he is already a blessing for his countrymen. He has accompanied us 
on several preaching journeys. When he speaks his eloquence is enriched with love and seriousness, 
but in ordinary life he is so undemanding and retiring that you can scarcely believe it is the same 
person. Friends of his visit him, with whom he had previously discussed questions of idol worship and 
the need for a saviour, and prayed. One of them spent ten days with us and said that he had come with 
the intention of becoming a Christian. We had every reason to believe he meant what he said, and had 
no obvious ulterior motive for taking the next step. But he wanted to find out first whether he could 
bring his wife, if she would come. Up to that point she had not wanted to know about the way that her 
husband had recognised as the one true way. 

Once this matter is settled, he really would have to come, because he has seen a terrible example of 
what happens if people wait too long to come to Jesus. The lingayat Shastri we mentioned in our last 
report called him - as a disciple and a friend - to his sickbed. There, as far as his strength allowed, the 
Shastri read to him and three other people out of the Word of God, and prayed with them. On the 
fourth day he was sicker and weaker, and said little. But in the evening he sat up, and with crying and 
sobbing confessed his sins, and then cried out, “Ah! If only I had not delayed. Now I must die; I do not 
believe in the gods - but I am not a Christian!” Then he warned them not to delay as he had in 
becoming blessed, knelt to recite the Lord’s prayer (which the person who told us the story repeated 
with folded hands, and with much feeling) and quietly passed away. 

Another lingayat from the same place is the adopted son of a rich widow, and would have converted 
had he not been in danger of losing his inheritance by so doing. Several others have come, especially 
from the lingayat priest- and weaver-caste [hyphens as in the original, but oddly "Kaste" in the 
singular], and the missionaries have good hopes that some of them will “break their bonds”. 

Both enemies and friends of the Mission [at home] would stop being surprised that we have not 
gathered a larger group of non-christians around us, if they knew the systematic hierarchy to which the 
poor heathen are subject. All lingayats, for instance, arc under four “thrones” or authorities, each of 
which is occupied by a lingayat priest. Each has his emissaries, to whom he “rents out” certain 


6 M 


hinausgetreten 
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districts for so-and-so many thousand rupees, [p. 96] (For this reason these officials are called 
savirada ainavetu , the L/'/iyo-Pricsts of the thousands). It is left to these officials to extort this money 
in such a way that a fair amount remains in the pocket of the official himself. It is especially poor 
people and the widows who are subjected to this pressure, since, if they do not willingly pay the 
tribute demanded, they find that a cause is sought to deprive them of their caste and cut them off from 
all social and family links. And to these unfortunate people this is harder to bear than being pushed 
into poverty and misery by getting into debt. 

On the several preaching journeys we made this year it was undoubtedly visible that also this strong 
fortress was beginning to be shaken - and that the time is not far distant when also in this paid of India 
one will be able to say, “The Lord has entered into His kingdom”. 

[pp. 96-7] The congregation remains small, but with the Tamil Christians and the girls from the 
mission ’s boarding school there are around 53 people -27 of them communicant members. An elderly 
woman of Moslem origins who suffered from leprosy was baptised, and died during the year, “her 
final sufferings eased by her Saviour". The schools have 230 children, but can as yet only be seen as 
“seed beds for hope”. 


Report from Hubli [pp. 97-109] 

Johannes Muller and Mrs Muller, Gottlieb Wurth 

Station Report, signed by Miiller and Wurth 

[p. 97] The missionaries praise God, “not only for what he has done for us, but also what he has 
allowed to be done for others through us ... because it is He who has given us the grace to show 
ourselves as children of the Light through word and deed ...” They cannot demonstrate that this light 
has yet illuminated a dead soul, but, “where the Word of God is preached loud and clear, the Kingdom 
of God is near - we are not able to see that everything is subject to him, but in truth it is so. And faith 
does not let this [certainty] be taken away, even at the sight of the most striking contrast to it. We had 
to practise this faith during the last year, too ... it was often hard, but nevertheless a blessed exercise.” 

There is little information on relations with organised Hinduism, but quite a lot on the missionaries’ 
attitudes and the secular hopes they were arousing, though determined not to fulfil. 

[pp. 98-100] The congregation had five members last year, but three people - Nicholas, Jonathan and 
Lukas, natives of Mangalore, returned there, leaving only two members, Isaak and Paul. 

[p. 99] Isaak is over forty years old. Up to now he has had some help in household matters from his 
elderly mother, but he often feels the need for a wife ... however, it is difficult to find anybody 
suitable. We feel that marriage with a girl from the girls’ boarding school would be inappropriate, 
because of his age and his uncertain health. Despite our efforts, we have not managed to find a suitable 
older person... but he has continued to believe that whatever happens, it is the Lord’s will. 

Isaak has to suffer a lot from his elderly mother, who is still a heathen and is as hard as stone 
and as cold as ice. All attempts to reprove and admonish her [ermahnen\ are fruitless. She can hardly 
walk, even with a stick - but her tongue still wags very effectively about useless and ephemeral things. 
As soon as one tries to talk to her about her immortal soul, she says, “My ears can no longer hear what 
you arc saying.” It is hardly credible that she does this out of enmity to the Word of God - rather that 
she does not want anything new to disturb her in her long period of peace. It often worries us that we 
have to let someone, who is actually living in our compound go on like this! 

[p. 100] The second member of the congregation is Paul. He has become more mature, and the 
missionaries are generally very happy about the way he has advanced in the Christian life. They write: 
When he came to us two years ago we were convinced that he was honest and upright - but 
nevertheless, he did have a secret belief that moving into Christianity would improve his position 
outwardly. He talked quite often in his first year about becoming a student in India, or even going to 
Europe! It needed some warnings and persuasion to convince him that these thoughts had more to do 
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with pride and vanity than with the pure desire to serve his people one day. We naturally had nothing 
against his desire to be useful to his people - we were happy to realise that he had it. But it took some 
time for him to realise that he could fulfil this desire just as well - if not better - by continuing with 
his existing handwork [he has learnt tailoring from Mrs Muller]. We hope he has finally come to 
understand this. 

It really does seem to us to be the best way for him to be useful to his people. Not only do his old 
friends and acquaintances, and the many other visitors, see that becoming a Christian does not mean 
giving up working with one's hands and becoming a gentleman [Herr], but the people he meets when 
he goes about with the missionaries on journeys see this too. On his last preaching journey, Muller 
was convinced that the way the missionaries have chosen to go with Paul had been the right one. 
People often said to him, “Yes, you did well to become a Christian and travel around with the Padre; 
you get your pay regularly and don’t have to work”. He can counter this by saying firmly that far from 
releasing people from working, Christianity makes them work with more energy and perseverance, 
and that he has not given up working, but is still working in Hubli as a tailor. We pray that the Lord 
will lead him and keep him in His way, which is the right one. 

Paul’s marriage caused us some days of uncertainty. When he came to us two years ago he was 
already formally engaged to a girl who was then not old enough to marry [noch nicht mannbar ]. We 
did not know whether she would come to him when she had reached the appropriate age. However, a 
few days ago she said privately, and publicly in front of the officials [ Obrigkeit ], that although she had 
attained puberty [mannbar geworden] she was not prepared under any conditions to go to someone 
and acknowledge him as her husband who had spoiled his caste. We had hoped that she would be 
prepared to leave her home and friends for the sake of her husband, and become a Christian. On the 
other hand we believe it may be better for Paul if the Lord blesses him with a Christian wife rather 
than a heathen one. May the Lord not lead us into disrepute [Schande] because of this decision. 

[p. 102] A few people besides the church members come to the Sunday sendees - but the missionaries 
have little hope that they will take the step of becoming Christians. The same applies to the 4-8 young 
people who come to Paul almost every day to read, sing and pray. They have been hearing the Word 
of God for a long time, and almost certainly grasped its truth with their minds - and perhaps 
experienced its power in their hearts and consciences. But they have not the strength or the will to 
force their way through the narrow gate - it is too narrow for them. Some of them would not need long 
to decide to acknowledge Christ openly, if this witness assured them a good worldly future [dusseres 
Fortkommen ] Their idea of becoming Christians is to be paid 6-10 rupees a month, put all manual 
work aside, and - as they think - devote themselves to Knowledge [ Wissenschaft ]. Nevertheless, we 
have to recognise that - however hopeless it looks - it is still encouraging that they appeal - so 
regularly. Through the grace of Jesus Christ it may be possible for them to become upright disciples 
seeking salvation. 

[pp. 102-103] There are others who would also come if it brought economic advantages. One man 
wanted to bring his family to the Mission compound - and had even begun to move his possessions. 

But when he heard that he would have to support himself and his family independently of us he went 
away again. We had offered him [trugen an] a piece of land to farm, and offered to buy him oxen and 
the necessary tools - but under the condition that he must repay us one day. That was not his idea; the 
way he wanted to become a Christian was to be paid 4 rupees a month and work the land as we told 
him to. We naturally let him go, especially as we saw that he had very little desire to be saved from his 
sins. 

A few months later a shoemaker from Hubli came and asked to join our caste [sic]. When we asked 
him why, he was honest enough to say that he could no longer feed himself and his family, because, he 
said, “I have several children, and two wives who are soon going to increase my family again.” 

In this way, we could quickly collect a large congregation - but it would not be a congregation of 
Christians but one of people looking for worldly advantages [Bauchdiener], May the Lord keep us in 
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His grace through his good Spirit! Because the temptation to trust "outward means" more than the 
Spirit of God, is very strong. 

[p. 103] There is not much good news about the schools. They still have 300 boys and 40 girls in 
school, but the schoolmasters are not really in terested in doing what the missionaries expect of them - 
even though the missionaries are paying. 

When they are under our eyes they are our most obedient servants, but the rest of the time they not 
only do what they themselves think best, but what their compatriots and the members of their caste tell 
them to do. We discovered a few weeks ago that here and there a father is paying the schoolmaster a 
few rupees to teach his boys portions of their shastras. 

[p. 104] The missionaries have also found “heathen books” in the schools - though these are usually 
carefully hidden when they come. The children are extremely good at learning huge amounts of 
Christian tracts and Bible portions etc off by heart and reciting them when the missionaries visit - and 
the schoolmasters tend to feel that they have fulfilled their obligations by making sure they do that. But 
there is little evidence of Christian influence on the children. They are not particularly interested in 
our explanations of Bible stories. They often prefer their own “tasteless stories”, of which there are 
many. If they do show signs of interest in Christian teachings, the schoolmasters or their paren ts 
quickly crush it - and “what their own people and the shastras say is naturally more important than 
what we say and what the Word of God teaches.” 

Nevertheless, knowledge is being spread, and a lot of people, including the children’s parents, are 
hearing a message that they might not have heard otherwise. And Paul is an encouraging example 
who gives the missionaries hope. 

Preaching journeys have continued, and the experience is not very different from that of previous 
years - though [p. 105] We are finding that the people are quieter, more modest, more attentive and 
reflective when they listen to the Word of God, the longer we are among them. With every new 
missionary their old objections and trick questions reappear. But if you have been with them for a 
number of years they do not bring these out so often; the experienced missionary has heard their 
objections years ago and shown them to be not valid and the result of mistaken logic. Now it is easier 
to talk to them about the Way of Salvation, and we have had some very pleasant conversations, 
especially in the homes of two goldsmiths. 

[p. 106] The name of Jesus has been heard by now in many streets and alleyways in the towns - but it 
is still not recognised as the name of the One Saviour. To persuade people of this the Lord has this 
year used strong | sc ha if\ methods. First there was smallpox, which killed many, especially children. 
Then came cholera, and many more people died. But this has not caused people to turn to God. 

Non-christians still visit the mission house - especially large groups came on their festival days - in 
many cases they come out of curiosity to see how Paul is getting on. They hear sermons either from 
the missionaries or from Paul 

[p. 107] Among the visitors was a man from Ranebednur, who Wurth had met three years ago on a 
preaching journey. Wiirth had met him again a year later, and found him very much inclined to accept 
the Gospel - and he said the same on this visit. But he said he cold not live as a Christian in his 
village, and he would like to come to Hubli and become a Christian. The missionaries were very 
pleased - but were not too sure whether he would really come, because "he is quite well off, and has a 
profitable silk-weaving business which he runs with his brother. We are afraid that the difficulties he 
will meet if he takes such a step will be almost insuperable." 
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Journeys from Hubli 

[p. 107] Dec. 27 th to March 30 th : Wurtli went on a visiting and preaching journey. He went to 
Mangalore, Cannanore, Tellicherry and Calicut, then went to the Blue Mountains [Nilgiris] and then 
via Mysore and Shimoga back to Hubli. On the way home he had plenty of opportunities to preach the 
Gospel. 

Heavy rain prevented travel in August and September 

[p. 108] Nov. 21 st to Dec. 11 th : Muller was away’, accompanied by Paul. They visited 20 villages, and 
had some encouraging meetings. In three places, Muddigi, Begaru and Domrikoppa, there were 
carpenters who were seriously interested. The one in Domrikoppa “knew a lot and longed for 
something better. Only fear of other people and the probability that he would lose his worldly 
possessions - which, by the way, is not to be seen as a minor sacrifice - held him captive in his caste 
and its rituals. If he could make a respectable living with us, and care for his children. I have no doubt 
he would be prepared to leave his old ways... How painful it is to see how people are bound by the 
bonds of caste...! 

[pp 108 - 109] In Domrikoppa there arc several Roman Catholic families, who are as ignorant as the 
heathen. For a long time they have been without any pastoral care. They had a preacher 4 years ago, 
but he behaved so badly he soon had to leave. Paul had often heard of these Roman Catholic 
Christians, and very much wanted to get to know them. He found that they were Christians only in 
name - but they were not uninterested in hearing the Word of God, which he could see from the way 
they desired his preaching and listened with pleasure. One of them even wanted to pay him with a 
small coin. There can hardly be more than 150 of them, but they still have two places of worship in 
their village, one for those of higher caste - who in truth, according to Indian understanding, by no 
means belong to the higher castes - and one for the lower. This is evidence that for them Christianity 
can get on quite well with differences in caste. 

In Aligardi we found many willing listeners, and many of them listened especially attentively to Paul, 
because it was a novelty for them to hear the Word of God from him. 

After their return, Wurth set off again with Paul, and visited villages nearby. 


Report from Betgeri 

J.C. Hiller & Mrs Hiller, J.G. Kies [Christian Sudschi] 


Report from Hiller 

[p.l 10] ...The way we go to work in our surroundings is, as before, to have friendly [traulich = cosy, 
even intimate] conversations in or in front of peoples’ houses. We find everywhere that people trust 
us, are willing to be instructed [sich belehren zu lassen ], and are often inclined to listen to us because 
[the people in] our surroundings have come to the conclusion, for various reasons, that we are their 
best friends in all ways, and show it at every opportunity. 

The majority feel this way about the missionaries: "The mean-spirited opposition of those who are 
afraid of the light stands already under judgement [gerichtet] and no longer bothers us. The main 
impediment that still stands in our way, and that we must still fight against, is the darkness in each 
individual, in which all are bound as with chains..." 

[p. 111] We cannot report anything about Bazaar Preaching. It may be appropriate in other places, but 
here the bazaar is not the best place to preach the Gospel. Here, preaching in the bazaar only helps the 
idle to pass the time of day, and is a cause of dispute, or even a way of prostituting the holy. In 
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contrast when we stop in front of someone’s house, or in a courtyard, or in one of the shops, quite 
large groups often assemble to hear us. 

Christian was making frequent visits to peoples’ houses before he went away on a long journey with 
Kies [ see below’]. Not only do the people not send him away - they actually call him to their houses 
themselves and treat him with respect. He is experienced and flexible in his approach to people, but 
also possesses true zeal for the salvation of his countrymen. And the fact that he himself grew up 
among the Hindu people gives him great advantages compared with us. However much we try to be 
like Hindus, we remain foreigners. People look up to us. And it takes a long time before an individual 
develops so much trust in us that he reveals his inmost thoughts to us. Natives are far - closer to each 
other than we are to them... 

[p. 112] We had a lot of joy in this last year in relations with a weaver who has been in contact with us 
for five years and living closely with us for three. For the last 12 years he has been reading the 
shastras every evening to a group of 20 to 30 men. He did this formerly to earn money. Now he does 
it to preserve his hearers from worse things, to make sure they know the contents of the shastras - and 
to make them tired [of them]. 7 We arc very welcome when we appear during his readings. He then 
poses questions to us, which gives us a chance to develop a discussion about our teaching based on the 
Gospel [unsere evangelische Lehre]. He has a good reputation in Betgeri and the places around, and so 
every now and again people who are in serious difficulties go to him for advice. When his own 
wisdom and experience is not enough to deal with a case he comes to us and asks our advice. He has a 
wide acquaintanceship among those of a higher mind [Bessergesinnten] and is, himself, an upright 
person and one with clear convictions. Experience is, for him, the touchstone which helps you to 
recognise truth. He has given us many practical tips. 

This year - , he has begun to say openly that there is only one wall between him and us, namely caste - 
and that this wall may fall very soon. This is, of course, a very encouraging thing to hear - . But often 
when I have to do with this man a feeling of sadness and doubt flashes through my mind. There is still 
a lot to do before the Day of Salvation dawns for this people. If it is to come soon the Lord Himself 
must move into the centre of the stage [selbst ins Mittel treten]. In the meantime we are happy that 
our work is not in vain... 

[p.l 13-114] Another part of our work, that the Lord has entrusted to us for the last two years, is 
described in detail in Kies’ report, so I have only a little to add. 

Last year we wrote about a man for whom the door to the Kingdom of God seemed too narrow. This is 
the priest from Guleddgudd, a village 16 hours north of here, who made a journey with myself and 
Christian almost two years ago, after I had been instructing his disciples for almost a month, to visit 
[other] disciples north of the Krishna River. He then came back with us to Betgeri. Through him we 
got to know a group of 20 to 30 people [sic] in Guleddgudd, some of them very hopeful men [sic: 
presumably hopeful from the point of view of the missionary]. Last year, Kies was with them for a 
month, instructing them. He returned in early Lebruary of this year - and from mid-Lebruary to mid- 
March I was also there myself - and I have to say that that month was one of the most pleasant I have 
spent in India. In July and August Kies was there again, with Christian, for almost a month, and at the 
end of October I was there for 3 days. At the same time people were coming from Guleddgudd to visit 
us here in May, September, and again a few days ago. 

In May it seemed that some families from there would be moving to join us here - but, as we said, the 
road to life seemed too narrow for the priest himself. He was not far from the Kingdom of God, and 
yet he did not want to enter. Indeed in the end he turned against us and the Word of God, secretly, and 
tried in his conversations and through letters and messages to pull people in general, and his disciples, 
away from us. But we bore with him until we had drawn his disciples in Guleddgudd and on the 
Krishna River closer to us, and until we were certain that it would be morally impossible for him to 


7 The original has, "und sie zu ermuden" 


"to tire them (the listeners)", which seems unlikely.... 
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return to them when we sent him away. When we believed that we had reached this point, with the 
Lord’s help, we sent him away, on 1 st May. 

His disciples had told him, orally and by letter, that he should not return to them. So he went to 
Bentur, three hours away, to a priest who had also come close to us in 1840. They work together, and 
have apparently converted 10-12 people to their "religion". This consists of two sentences. Their 
confession of faith goes “I, the priest, am God”. And their morals can be summed up in the words “All 
women belong to us. Holiness is brandy, palm wine and opium”. If this man felt like that, a whole year 
with us must have really cut into his life [ einschneiden ], like having the fire of hell in himself, with no 
possibility of putting it out. 

We did make a very happy discovery when we were in Guleddgudd at the end of October. Christian 
had gone with me to collect his Maria. He spent the night in a village nine hours from here and heard 
that several people were in the habit of sitting together at night to read tracts. He also learned that, 
three hours away, there is a hermit [Klausner oder Waldbruder ] who longs to come to the padris \- 
padres = missionaries]. So I came home via that village. The result of that visit was that the Swami 
came here on 15 th December, with his wife and four children, and a man who has been living with 
them for eight years, and settled with us. I have already started regular baptism classes with them. The 
children have begun to write the alphabet in the mornings, and in the afternoon to sew. 

Schools 

[p. 115] The report on schools is short. The 46 pupils from the two girls’ schools come to Mrs Hiller 
for an afternoon every week to be tested on what they have learned. There are five boys’ schools. A 
pupil of the school in Guleddgudd has opened a second school there, which is not maintained by the 
missionaries, but works according to their principles, and with teaching materials that they supply. He 
charges the pupils one Paise per week. 


Report from Kies 

[pp. 116-17] In our reports for last year and the year before there were references to a sect among the 
lingayats that God had brought us into contact with. At that time we were not very clear about the 
significance [of this contact], so our reports only gave hints of what was going on. In the course of the 
last year things have become fully clear, and so it is our pleasant duty to provide our valued friends 
with a more detailed description of this interesting phenomenon, at least in a summary - not least 
because the greater part of our mission work in recent years has been more or less directly concerned 
with this group. 

Our friends know from our earlier reports that a jangama Priest came to Rev. Hiller in Betgeri in 
August 1847, received instruction in the Word of God at his own request, and was baptised on 
Christmas Day in that year with the name of Christian. He told us that he had belonged to a sect for 
several years and had himself become one of their teachers. It has individual adherents spread out over 
the whole of the Kannada-speaking country, but they arc particularly numerous north of the Krishna 
River and north-east of Bellary in an area called Adoniland. 

The members of this sect believe that it originated in ancient times. They despise idol worship and 
caste, and possess many old shastras - mostly in a script most people cannot read. They contain many 
prophecies, especially one about a guru who will come down from heaven and wake his followers 
from the dead. It was mainly these prophecies of a resurrection which directed the attention of some of 
these people - including the priest - to us, because they had found that some of our tracts also foretold 
the future resurrection of the body. 

This point, together with their way of Zeitrechnung [looking at history? Dividing the past into 
historical periods?], quotations [from their shastras ] which sound very like words of the Holy 
Scriptures, and some other puzzling hints, led us at first to think that we were in contact with a fallen- 
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away remnant of Persian or Nestorian mission work, which church history tells us was attempted in 
the 6 th and 7 th century in different parts of China and India. 

However, a closer acquaintance with the sect on the journeys we made to investigate this phenomenen 
and to preach (Hiller January-April and Kies August-November 1848) did not support this idea, but 
showed that the origins of the sect must lie in a different direction altogether. And a careful 
investigation and comparison of the several thousand verses of the strange shastras , undertaken by 
Kies at the beginning of this year, illuminated the whole matter completely - as far as that is possible 
for such phenomena on the soil of India. 

It turned out that just under 300 years ago a man lived who had a good knowledge of lingayat 
literature, the teaching of the Vedas, and Islam. All the signs are that he was born in lingayat circles. 
Later he seems to have moved towards fitting in with the Moslems who were the dominant power. The 
legend says that he spent much time travelling through the country spreading his new teachings. He 
founded the sect. He wrote the texts which his disciples call Guru NudLi (the teacher’s sayings) in a 
script which he invented himself for this puipose. He lived in Kodihalla (“Umbrella Stone”, so-called 
because of an overhanging block of granite, under which he is reputed to have written for 21 years). 
This is three hours north of the Krishna River, on the boundary between the Company’s land and the 
Surapur District, which is part of the Nizam’s land. The leading Guru of the sect lives there still, and 
the founder’s grave is an object of worship. 

[p. 118] The teaching is a strange version of Vedanta pantheism mixed and overlaid with lingayat, 
brahminical and mohammedan names and traditions. These are often used for ingenious allegories. 

The teachings of lingayat origins are easily the most important [significant / frequent]. There are many 
prophecies, and these clearly reflect the main lines of the political movements of that period - the 
invasions of the Turks from the north (under Babur and his successors); the settlement of the 
Portuguese in the Konkani area (Goa) and to the south; and the fall of the famous capital of Central 
Kannada, Vijayanagar (all in the 16 th century) etc. The expectation that a guru would descend from 
heaven to earth near Hampi is clearly just an adaptation by the author of the widespread lingayat belief 
in the future return of Tschanabasappa. But the hope linked to this story that the sects’ disciples 
would be resurrected, is a foreign idea in India, and was doubtless taken by the author from the Islamic 
writings he knew so well - i.e. it is originally a Biblical idea. 

The better we got to know the content of the Guru Nudi , the more clearly we could see that not much 
light and spiritual strength could enter the hearts of its disciples from this source, and as we got to 
know the people better this judgement was confirmed. But it was not in this that we had placed our 
missionary hopes, but rather in the fact that in a dark night, a feeble lamp or even a will o'-the-wisp 
can attract a traveller wandering helplessly around. Among the members of this sect there may be a 
soul here and there that - wandering hopelessly in the pathless heathen darkness - was attracted by the 
new and unusual, and joined the sect in the expectation of finding truth and peace at last. The clear, 
bright light and the wanning and vivifying [ belebende ] power of God’s word could be most pleasant 
to such souls, and lead them away from the weak light and the will o’-the-wisps to the Saviour of 
sinners. 

[p.l 19] After two years’ experience of these people our hopes have not been disappointed, but rather 
confirmed. It is especially their expectation of a resurrection that gives us a good point of contact for 
preaching the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

The separation of light and darkness among the Nudi disciples, and in each individual one, has begun, 
as will be evident from the diary extracts which follow. But it is a long way from a person’s first 
turning towards the light to the full entry into the fellowship of Christ. And there are untold difficulties 
to overcome for every sinner, and especially for single individuals who go this way for the first time. 
We must not be confused by the time we have to wait for first baptisms or the small number of people 
being baptised. But one thing is clear: a door has opened for us in souls which had been closed up 
tight. 
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Through contact with the Nudi people we are also coming into contact with the group of Vedantists, 
who are related to them. You meet single members over the whole Karnataka plateau, but they arc 
especially numerous north of Betgeri up to Solapur and to the east into the Telugu country. In these 
areas they can be met with as organised fellowships. Simple preaching is not adequate with them, 
since their system contains a powerful error in its view of the relations of the spiritual and the material 
which is directly relevant to their understanding of human nature. So our truth must be first taught to 
them in terms of a practical theory of the soul, based on one’s own experience and Holy Scripture. 
They are most accessible “from this side”, since their own shastras contain a lot of teaching about this. 
Unfortunately we do not yet have a discussion of this topic adapted to their needs and considerable 
intellectual abilities. The more we know about the spiritual needs of this people to whom God has sent 
us, the more we feel and know that the hardest work still lies ahead of us, the main battles still have to 
be fought. 


The work in Malasamudra 

There are two reports on Malasamudra in the Annual Report of 1849 - 1850. In October 1849, 
J.G.Stanger, who founded the colony, decided to leave and join the LMS. Hiller, stationed in Betgeri, 
kept an eye on things, and wrote a brief report. A new missionary, J.Leonberger, was sent from Basel 
to fill the gap, and arrived in February 1850, so his letter about his journey and his arrival could 
already be published in the Report for 1849-50. 

Report from Hiller on Malasamudra 

[p. 114 ] Since October 6 th I have looked after the Colony in Malasamudra. The field work is going on 
as usual under Daniel’s and Samuel’s supervision. Abraham is here with us in Betgeri. These three 
convinced Christians give us much happiness. A man with a wife and daughter, and a single man, have 
come to the colony but are now for the moment in Betgeri, so that we can get to know them better and 
they can join the Swami’s family for baptismal instruction. The dear Committee has promised a 
missionary for Malasamudra, and we long for him to arrive. We shall have to spend February in 
Malasamudra because of the sugar harvest. 

Appointment of a new missionary for Malasamudra 

[p. 125 ] The second report on Malasamudra begins with an introduction, presumably from the 
Editor: "Readers will already know that though Malasamudra was founded as a place for Kalagnana 
people to gather, it did not achieve this end, because the Kalagnanas withdrew again. On the other 
hand, under the leadership of the missionary J.G. Stanger it flourished as a sugar plantation, which 
provided a livelihood for a few Christian families, produced a little profit for the Mission - and was a 
light in the surrounding heathen darkness." 

However, Stanger left the service of the Basel Mission at the end of 1849 because he was unhappy 
with his position in the Mission. He had travelled to India as a lay missionary, but for many years he 
had really wanted to be ordained. The Committee did not think he had enough knowledge [sic: 
Kenntnisse//or this [though we (P&JMJ) add that he had spent several years in the Mission Seminary 
in Basel], After some tense negotiations, he was finally dismissed. "Mogling wanted to appoint him to 
head the press in Mangalore, but this would have involved him in a subordinate position he refused to 
have, and he has moved to join the LMS in Bellary as a lay assistant". 8 

A new missionary, J. Leonberger, was appointed to work in Malasamudra. He had been a fanner 
before he joined the Mission in 1846. Before he left for India he was given special training for his 


8 In 1852 Stanger married Maria Viktoria Kegel, a teacher who went to India as a single woman with the Basel 
Mission in 1847. 
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work in the sugar plantation by "Our dear friend the merchant Reihlen in Mannheim", and at the 
Royal Wurttemberg Sugar Refinery in Hohenheim. He dossed down with the sailors on his journey via 
Marseille and Alexandria to Bombay, and saved £45. He arrived in Malasamudra in Feb. 1850. 

Letter from J.Leonberger, dated March 5 th 

[p. 126] I take my pen in hand with joy, to write you the first letter from my new home. I left Bombay 
on Feb. 2 nd . An Indian ship travelling to Goa brought me to Wingorla for 9.5 rupees. The departure 
was so rapid that I had to organise [things for] cooking in a hurry. At 9 o’clock in the evening I moved 
into my cabin, which was 10 feet long and 6 feet wide, 4 feet high on one side and 5 feet on the other. 

I could not leave it during the day because of the sun. As it was too low for me to sit properly 
[ordentlich] on a packing-case, I had to get used to lying down, and sitting in the Indian way. 

My situation reminded me of the Mission hymn, “It is hard to say farewell”, and “It is a strange sound 
from strange tongues that speaks here to the pilgrim”. The captain and the crew did not understand a 
word of English. One of the sailors looked after me and was my cook. Rev. Isenberg, a missionary in 
Bombay [he was a CMS missionary trained in Basel] had told the cook beforehand what he had to do. 
Fie [presumably the sailor who looked after L] was a Roman Catholic from Goa; the others were all 
non-christians. The Captain was distinguished by a red cap and a red jacket, which he only wore in the 
harbours. The rest of the time the clothing of the whole crew consisted of a small piece of stuff like 
sackcloth. 

As the wind was against us we only arrived in Wingorla on Feb. 7 th . The ship’s crew brought me and 
my baggage to the customs house, as instructed by Brother Isenberg. I had a recommendation from 
Brother Isenberg to the official there. Assistant Collector Dalgel, who speaks a little German and is a 
well-known botanist. Fie welcomed me warmly. 

On Feb. 8 th I received letters, telling me that Brother Kies was arriving the next day to collect me. Fie 
arrived at 11 p.m., bringing the Malasamudra horse with him. The next day we left Wingorla at 3 
o’clock in the morning. I had to start by learning to ride, because I had never sat on a horse before. I 
fell off twice, but didn’t have far to fall, because the horse is so small that he stands two handsbreadths 
[Fduste] below my chin. The best thing was that each time I could mount again straight away. We 
went straight along the road to Dharwar. Every 5 or 6 hours there was a bungalow, where we could 
find shelter ... Further stations; on Feb. 15 th Bel gaum; Feb. 19 th at sunset in Dharwar with Albrecht; 
on Feb 21" Hubli with Hiller and Deggeller. 

On Feb.22 nd we set off again, and at 11 p.m. we met the ox cart FTiller had sent to meet us, which 
brought us to Malasamudra by 4 a.m. the next day. At dawn, Brother Hiller took me up on to the flat 
roof of the house and showed me my new home. I will not - and cannot - describe how my heart was 
moved as I looked back at the journey, and out on to the silent fields \Flur\, over which the shadow of 
death still lies. 

I found the sugar boiling in full swing. It will go on till the end of this month. This year, I will limit 
myself to a few experiments; big changes will have to be for the future. As far as I can see, the sugar¬ 
boiling is going well under the supervision of Samuel. Fie is a Christian. So far, I have only met one 
other - the rest have moved to Dharwar or Betgeri. Flowever, there are 11 labourers here. On the two 
Sundays I have been here there have been about 30 people - labourers and their wives and children - 
in the service. 

I will write about the surroundings another time. The area reminds me of the Strohgau in 
Wurttemberg. There are many bare ironstone hills like the Asberg around the valley. Since I arrived, 
the temperature has never fallen below 18 degrees Reamur (25 q C), and it has reached 25 (31 °C). There 
is seldom as much as 4-degree difference between day and night. These are temperatures we have in 
Germany, too - but the sun affects me more. At midday, for the 4-minute walk to the sugar-house or 
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the sugar-field, where the young plants are being planted out now, I have to carry an umbrella as well 
as wealing a hat with two layers of cloth over it... 

Leonberger feels that he is lucky to have landed in such pleasant outward surroundings [das Loos ist 
aufs Lieblichste gefallen]. Kies will stay with him until the rainy season is over and he can travel 
again. He hopes that Leonberger will be able to learn enough Kannada under his tuition to manage 
alone after that. 


Notes from Rev. Kies’ travel diary 19 th July - 21 st Dec. 1849 9 10 . 

July 19 th - 22 nd ' Betgeri to Guleddgudd 

[pp 120-121] Our people in Guleddgudd were happy to receive me - all the more so, because I had not 
told them about my plans. I stayed until August 9 th . Every evening between sundown and the evening 
meal (ca 9 p.m.) we held regular meetings with 20-30 people - and sometimes more. 

One of their leaders is Siddha Rama. He had visited Betgeri, and we had given him a copy of our 
revised version of Matthew’s gospel. They had been reading and discussing a passage from this every 
evening , and when I suiprised them with my visit they had got to chapter 24. They asked me to 
explain the rest of Matthew to them - which I was naturally delighted to do - and when they got to the 
end they asked me to begin again from the 5 th chapter, because from there onwards there were some 
things they had not been able to understand. The meetings were almost like those in Wurttemberg; 
discussions and explanations, with many interesting contributions and friendly conversation. The 
Lord’s blessing was very much with us. 

After we had gone right through Matthew, I started on a critical reading of the Nudi with them. They 
had heal'd a lot [from us] before, especially during Rev. Hiller’s long stay with them in April. So they 
were prepared, in many ways. A more exact investigation of the chronology in the Nudi, and of the 
traditions current among the Nudi disciples, was already enough to show them that it was all without 
foundation.lt was a bitter pill for them to swallow, [es kam sie aber sauer an] to find themselves so 
disappointed in the treasures they had collected for so long in good faith, and they expressed their deep 
distress at this quite openly. To comfort them I expounded to them on the following evenings the 
glorious prospects of the children of God, and the rock-firm hopes of the faithful and true disciples of 
Jesus Christ. They felt very attracted by this, and several declared to me as I left that they were no 
longer disciples of the Nudi, but that they wanted to become obedient students of the Word of God and 
disciples of Jesus Christ. 

Guleddgudd to Surapur l(> 

[p. 121 ] Captain Taylor had kindly invited me to go to Surapur 11 , where he is the Commissioner. I 
stayed for a day in Tintini, on the left bank of the River Krishna, because the grave and the monastery 
of Maunappa, the founder of another sect, are here. The members of this sect are distributed over the 
Highlands from Mysore to Poona. Almost all work at one of the five crafts [Handwerk]. From the 
answers to my questions there and from what they said to me in their Vatschanas (speeches) this sect 
must be very closely related, both historically and in its tenets, to the Nudi sect. The head is about 70 
years old, a simple and ignorant man. He asserted hard and fast, that in the present Age of Stone, the 
Company [Compagnie - presumably the East India Company] is an incarnation of God - as Adi Sacti 
was in the Age of Gold, Sita in the Age of Silver, and Draupati in the Age of Iron. 


9 

Magazin fur die neueste Geschichte der evangelischen Missions- und Bihelgesellschaften 1850, 2nd quarterly 
issue, pp 12-124 

10 There is some confusion about the place-name here. It is sometimes given as Jurapur (which we can only find 

in the gazeteers available to us in Uttar Pradesh). However, as Surapur is a village near Belgaum in Noprthern 
Karnataka, we have stuck to this version. "Jurapur" is presumably a reading/copying error. 
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[pp. 121-22] A long hour’s journey north-east of Tintini lies Halebhawi, where there is a Nudi matha 
(monastery) where I stayed for some days. The Nudi priest there seems more concerned with the wool 
than the sheep. I posed a number of questions to his conscience which drove him rather into a corner 
but which proved to have a fruitful impact on the hearts of some listeners. One of them, Timappa, a 
well-to-do farmer from nearby, came to me afterwards and said that, considering all he had heard from 
or about me, he was delighted at the near prospect of being able to learn about the peace-bringing truth 
which he had been seeking in vain for so long. For over 30 years many groups had come together here 
and there to concern themselves with the Nudi in the belief that it contained the truth. But the longer 
they looked for the truth in those writings the less they found satisfaction, so that in recent years many 
disciples of Nudi had abandoned it and gone to the idol-worshippers or the Vedantists. So he sees it as 
an act of God that we have come just at this point to proclaim the certain way of holiness. I was very 
happy about this. Later on he visited me several times in Bohnal and promised to accompany me next 
year to the Nudi people in Adawani (Adoni) land. He knows most of them well, and this would give 
him the opportunity to hear the Word of God more extensively himself. 

[p. 122] The rains were unusually heavy this year in this region, and the monsoon went on until 
October. During this period I found a sheltering roof and a hospitable lodging with Captain Taylor in 
Surapur [sic], I used the time mainly in preparation for my work, for which I had the help I wanted in 
Captain Taylor’s library and - through his good offices - the Hindu scholars of Surapur. There was 
no lack of conversation and disputation with all kinds of visitors [while I was there]. 

[p. 123] At the beginning of November I went from Surapur to Kalburgi, 70 hours travel north of 
Betgeri, through country where the people only speak Kannada and where no protestant missionary 
has ever been before. Jesuits dressed up [verkleidet] as Sanyasis had worked here 200 years ago, and 
three Catholic congregations in Muddahall, Taidschur and Tschittapur still witness to their success. On 
the way home I got to know the one in Tschittapur better. I stayed there for four days, preached in 
their chapel on the Sunday from John 3, 14-16, and prayed from the heart before and after 12 . That was 
naturally something novel for them - all the more so because visits from priests from Goa take place 
very rarely indeed, and they usually speak no word of Kannada. Their books and liturgies arc written 
in popular Kannada. The liturgy contains little adoration of Mary but mostly has solid Biblical content. 
However, the little congregation is in a poor and pitiable condition spiritually. 

When I got back to Surapur I found that Christian had arrived, with his wife Maria, whom he 
had brought from Betgeri, and at the end of November we all set off into the country around Sholapur, 
among people they knew from before, some of whom I had also met. First we went to Bekkinahal, 
where Maria was born. Her arrival was a great joy for her old mother, and set all the women of the 
village in astonished commotion, because they had heard that Maria had been forced in Betgeri to 
clothe herself and behave lik efarangi [foreign] women do. 

[pp 123-124] In Keadenhally, where I had stayed for 8 days last year and where I had had such 
attentive listeners, I found that the priest and poet Wirasanga was no more among the living. He had 
died two months ago, communicating his firm conviction that the gods and shastras of this land are 
lies, and that the God and the shastra which we proclaim is the only truth, the truth which his heart 
could hold on to. He urged his disciples to turn to the Word of God in future. With this background 
they listened to my words with simple hearts while I was there and asked me to send them a Christian 
shastra written in a way they could read and understand, to study between my visits. 

[p.124] In Sasapur, the Vedantists made a similar request for more comprehensive instruction in holy 
truths, after Christian and I had been disputing with them and teaching them for three days. And here 
in Tschabannur, where we have only been for 11 days, a smaller or larger group of men and women 
comes together every evening after they have finished their harvest work and had their evening meal. I 
tried to counter their Nudi dreams and the Vedanta errors and to tell them of the importance of the one 
way of salvation for poor sinners by preaching God’s word according to their needs, and by talking 
about the experience of my own heart in the Christian life. 


12 


Presumably he means these were "extemporary prayers", as opposed to set liturgical prayers. 
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As far as I could see our efforts were not in vain. Maria, especially, had open access to the people she 
had formerly known. There were a lot of them, because her former husband was the Gauda (village 
head) of this village, and she had spent most of her life here. 

One man from here, who has visited us several times in Betgeri, and whose wife has now finally 
agreed to what he proposes, will move with his family to Betgeri once he has brought in his harvest 
and sold it. And it is quite possible that some other people will come with him. Tomorrow we will 
leave here, and go on travelling in this area until the heat is too much for me and drives me home. 
Praise and thanks to Jesus Christ, our Lord and our God, for all the blessings and help we have 
received so far. 
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Basel Mission Annual Report No. 36, [1850-] 1851 13 

Introduction 

The Introduction to the report, which is probably as it was presented at the Mission Festival in Basel, 
emphasises that those engaged in the work of mission must not become discouraged: 


The joy with which our fathers began the work of Mission, after a rain of blessing from Heaven had 
stimulated dead Christendom to new life and new activity - this period of “first love” - has passed by. 
We are no longer amazed at the achievements that the Lord allowed the first of the messengers who 
were sent out at the beginning of this century. A time of grief must come - and is already here. All the 
people who want to dedicate their lives to Mission - those who want to bring life to the heathen like 
the mission supporters groups, as well as the missionary societies and the whole body of Mission from 
head to foot - must live through a time of renewal ... The missionaries abroad, no less than the 
mission supporters at home, lack the power to complete the great work that must be done. [We need] 
new spiritual strength from above! [We need] new sacrifice by the faithful! This truth must be 
acknowledged if the day of salvation, for which we are waiting, is to arrive. 

And now, deal - friends, we ask you to listen to the history of the year that has gone by with friendly 
concern. 

A big decision was made by the Committee in March 1851 that a Visitation should be made to the 
oldest of the Basel mission’s “own” mission fields, western India. In 17 years, the work there had 
grown; there were 10 stations and 27 missionaries and mission workers. There were quite large infant 
congregations 14 in many places, and a lot of institutions, schools etc. 

Gradually, a firmer institutional structure was developing — and relationships both with Indians and 
with the English law and the English churches were becoming more and more complicated 
[verwickelter]. 

The Committee, which had the ultimate responsibility — even in detail - for what was done in the 
mission field, felt that a representative should go and see for himself. They had information from 
missionaries returning on leave, from friends of the Mission working in India, and - last but not least 
-from the large volume of written material that reached Basel, for example missionaries' reports, 
letters and diaries. 

One problem that the committee perceived as very troubling was that the missionaries in India were 
inclined to act independently, and not see the work as a whole. Until the late 1840s, the relationship of 
the missionaries to each other was described as "really [durchaus] free and independent", the various 
districts and stations were only rather loosely connected, and there was no official supervision and 
leadership for individuals on the spot. In the late 1840s the missionaries themselves had begun to set 
up the kind of hierarchy that Basel felt was necessary, with District Conferences and a General 
Conference, but they had found it difficult, and had had strong differences of opinion among 
themselves. This is hardly surprising, in view of the number of experienced, dedicated and energetic 
individually involved - some of whom now had 17 years’ experience. The Committee felt that it would 
be a big help if the new Inspector had a chance of getting to know the missionaries (many of whom he 
had probably never met) and hearing about the problems “verbally” as well as having first hand 
experience of the country. Finally, [p. 10] 

"... one might allow oneself to hope that a visit from Home [die Heimat ] would be strengthening and 
revivifying for the missionaries themselves - a blessing that one cannot rate too highly, when one 
considers how many temptations of various kinds the embattled position of the missionaries in the 


13 Magazin fur die neueste Geschichte der evangelischen Missions- und Bibelgesellschaften 1851, 2nd quarterly 
issue, pp. 1 - 144, effectively a report for the second half of 1850 and the first half of 1851. 

14 "infant congregations"? - the German is "grossere Gemeinlein", lit. "fairly large little congregations". 
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middle of a non-christian environment brings with it, and how in such isolation even a strong-minded 
person, firmly based in Christ, may need strengthening from outside more than he otherwise would." 

The Committee had originally wanted to send two representatives, but that proved too difficult, so they 
commissioned Inspector Josenhans to go alone. He was to leave at the beginning of September 1851. 
He was given detailed instructions - he was to visit all the Basel Mission stations, and important 
stations of other Societies, discuss the curren t questions with the missionaries and the Conferences, 
and either report back to Basel, or "issue the necessary regulations [on the spot]", [p. 11] He would 
return to Basel in the late summer of 1852 — so the Mission festival would be postponed for a few 
months so that he could tell the friends of the mission about his experiences in person. The Mission 
supporters are asked to remember the jou rney in their prayers. 

Having dealt with the Committee's revolutionary decision for one of the leaders to visit "the field" in 
person, the more detailed Report begins, starting with the Mission Seminary in Basel. Here, there is 
little to report - though the Mission leaders are annoyed about unfounded criticism from outside: 

"Many Christians these days seem to prefer to criticise and make [empty] plans 15 for Mission rather 
than actually acting and persevering themselves. If only their zeal for mission could begin to become 
earnest I If only people would stop talking so much and start working and making sacrifices! Then 
something would happen for the sake of the lost world, to the honour of God and Jesus Christ... 

On our part, we have - thank God! - no cause to complain of any lack of young men with the desire 
planted in them by God to serve Him in the mission. Nor have we yet had problems in finding a field 
of work for any of our students. They have come from every part of Germany [aus alien Gauen ], from 
Switzerland, and even from the Danish army, and even if we had twice as many there would be work 
for all of them. There are frequent urgent requests for preachers and teachers for our country people 
living in Austr alia, the Cape of Good Hope, Russia and America. 

The Mission House community has enjoyed good health, on the whole 16 , despite the fact mentioned 
later, [p. 16] that the new entrants to the Seminary feel unwell from time to time, until they are 
acclimatised to Basel, and accustomed to their new way of life. 

[p. 14] There is a special men tion of George Plebst, who later played a key role in the development of 
the Mission Industries in India. He had suffered from so much ill-health in the Seminary that in 
autumn 1850, "He was forced to leave the class of students preparing for mission in the narrower 
sense. But to our great joy he nevertheless stuck doggedly to his decision to remain true to his call. He 
became a lot healthier when he returned to working with his hands, which appeared to suit his nature 
better than sitting and struggling with mental work." 

The Committee had not succeeded - despite many enquiries - in finding a competent manager for the 
lithographic and prin ting press in Mangalore, so Plebst agreed to learn printing. As a trained 
mechanic he was learning quickly, and should leave for India in the autumn of 1851. Another worker 
for the Mission's rapidly-developing workshops in India, Johannes Haller, had already travelled to 
India. 

One of the graduating students to be commissioned at the Mission Festival was Herrmann Anandrao 
Kaundinja from Mangalore, who would be going , "... accompanied by our most heartfelt prayers, as 
the first of the preachers coming from one of our mission fields to return to his Fatherland. His work 
will be partly to teach at the Catechist Seminary in Mangalore, and partly to help in the rebirth of his 
country as a preacher of the Gospel. 

One of the preoccupations at home is, of course, maintaining the interest of the congregations that 
support the Mission, and raising funds, [pp. 17-18] The much-loved Mission preacher, Zaremba, has 
been travelling around Switzerland and seeing the awakening of enthusiasm for mission. The teachers 


15 Planemachung. Obviously in mind of the Basel Mission leadership, planning - presumably based on theory - 

was a Bad Thing. 

16 Good health - even among young people like the seminary students - was not something to be taken for 
granted. There was evidently enough ill-health in the Seminary in those days for such comments to feature in 
every annual report. 
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from the Mission House, and missionaries on home leave, have visited mission festivals far and near. 

A one-time friend of the Basel Mission has criticised this activity [as too expensive, presumably], and 
the writer of the report feels it is necessary to explain that they have only appeared at such festivals 
with a specific invitation from the local mission supporters — and often at considerable personal cost. 

As the writer says [pp. 21-22] the Mission cannot please everybody. Even in the mission fields 
themselves plans, pet ideas and fashionable opinions emerge, that history and experience have shown 
to be false. However: "We could always see clearly that the Head of the Fellowship has wrapped ties 
around us and our friends at home that will not break, even though they are invisible and are not 
described in constitutions and agreements [Sdtzungen und Vertragen\. There are, indeed, those who 
would greet the dissolution of the Basel Mission joyfully. But they are themselves incapable of 
undertaking the work of mission. And [p. 23], the mission can rejoice that supporters in Germany and 
Alsace are again giving more, and there has not yet been any difficulty in raising the 500francs per 
day that the work as a whole needs. But rejoicing stops when they consider the millions of people yet 
to be reached, and the needs the missionaries tell them about - and then, 

"Look at the hundreds of thousands and millions that Christians at home often possess; at the palaces 
and residences of the Lords of Money; at the well-filled tables of the city folk - and when we look at 
the needs of the educated people among us, and see how comfortable they let themselves be in the 
enjoyment of earthly goods and delights... we should like to blow a trombone so that it will re-echo in 
all the parishes of the Fatherland - in the congregations, in the houses and streets of the cities, in the 
shops and workshops, in the offices and studies, in the schools and “Circles”, and in the hearts of all. 
We would like to call out and preach as forcefully as we know how "Go [ye] out into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature". 

Report on India 

The on India [p.24] starts with a summary. The Lord has given a rich harvest. At least in some places, 
like Cannanore and Mangalore, there are "quite large little congregations” 17 . The congregations are 
beginn ing to organise themselves, and join in the work of mission. Every station has baptised 
Christians or candidates for baptism, and the missionaries in stations that have not been much blessed 
so far are "... growing in earnestness and enthusiasm, and recognising that they must force themselves 
more strongly into the spiritual struggle..." 

The schools are doing well, and the first class of catechists are about to leave the seminary. The older 
catechists - not academically trained, but chosen from the congregations - have done great work 
around Mangalore, Tellicherry and Cannanore. 

[p. 25] The writer says that is the bright side of the mission in India - but there is another, less 
cheerful one. One problem is the difficulty of finding enough people to keep the work going and to 
respond to new opportunities. In Pal ghat, in Kerala, an English friend has offered 2000 rupees and 
several hundred rupees per year as long as he is in India, if a station is founded there. But apart from 
F.Lehmann who came of his own accord from the mission in Bengal 18 , and Johannes Haller the 
weaver, no new missionary has arrived - though some will soon be on the way. Hebich, in Cannanore, 
and Greiner in Mangalore, have at times been close to collapse because of the mass of work. From 
North Karnataka, both Lehner 19 and Layer have had to return to Europe. Honor is vacant. In 
Dharwar, Layer has not been replaced, and Wurth had to be taken away from Hubli to support 


17 This is the second place where the term "grossere Gemeinlein" , literally, "larger little congregations" is used. 
Perhaps, "infant congregations". 

18 Friedrich Lehmann was a graduate of the Mission College in Basel, had been posted to a short-lived Basel 
attempt to start a mission in East Bengal. When this collapsed, he moved to the existing Basel Mission work in 
south-west India. 

19 

Lehner has recovered his health sufficiently to work again, though only in a temperate climate. The mission 
would have liked to employ him as a travelling preacher, but he and the Committee decided that would be too 
strenuous. He decided to go to a pastorate in America. But on his way there he visited England - his wife (Emma 
Groves') home country - and without his making any effort he was invited to serve the Church of Scotland as a 
missionary to the Jews on the Continent of Europe, so he was able to return to Darmstadt in Hessen. Layer and 
his family are living in Stuttgart. 
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Mogling in the Catechist Seminary in Mangalore. The brothers in Betgeri are anxious to expand their 
work, they have asked to be allowed to open a station in Guleddgudd, "so they can settle among the 
Nudi people who are so well prepared and open for the Gospel" 

"Another dark page in the history of the last year" was the dissatisfaction of some of the missionaries 
in N. Karnataka with their professional situation. This led them to oppose the new regulations 
regarding the status of the Conference[s] at different levels. They did come round to the new 
organisation in the end - but then they found new causes for dissatisfaction. The Committee and all 
the other missionaries in India find this disrespect most distressing, and they hope that the problems 
can be sorted out without triage and a cathartic loss of personnel [Sichtung und Lauterung]. However, 
if such an action is inevitable, it will no doubt do the mission good. The troubles have bound the 
remaining brothers more closely and affectionately to each other and to the Committee. 

The reports on individual stations follow. A new feature is that the list of personnel for each station is 
somewhat longer; wives are mentioned as workers in their own right, and the Indian catechists and 
teachers are listed by name - provided they are Christians. 20 Non-christians are listed, but sometimes 
not named. Another change is that there is a rather more complicated structure with the use of sub¬ 
titles. 

We have included some information on Mangalore in this set of translations. These reports also give 
some insight into what was happening in an area where the church was struggling less than in North 
Karnataka, where the missionaries had encountered much interest - and many hopeful beginnings 
with groups like the Kalagnana and the Guru Nudi followers - but few people who were prepared to 
take the final step into Christianity. 

Mangalore had a large variety of institutions, some of which, like the printing press and the Training 
College for Catechists, were important for other areas. 


Report on Mangalore 

[pp 28-75] This long report covers the growing congregation and many institutions. There are 4 
missionaries; and 2 wives, one of whom, Mrs Greiner, is named as the head of the Girls’ Boarding 
School. The Christian Indian employees are listed by name; five catechists, a teacher and the house 
father of the orphanage. In addition, there are “2 non-christian teachers”. 

a) The Town Mission 

Greiner and Deggeller wrote reports covering January to December 1850. 

[pp. 35-39] There were 34 newly-baptised member listed, followed by a detailed list of those who have 
left the congregation, [pp 45-46] There are more and more young people growing up in the 
congregation. The boys go to the orphanage school; half of them live at home. The girls’ school has 
43 pupils, of whom 36 are boarders. The schoolmaster Elieser teaches the boys in the morning and the 
girls in the afternoon. The children have to attend school from the age of 6. The books they use are the 
New Testament, some books from the Old Testament, Barth’s Bible stories, Bunyan ’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and tracts. 

The orphanage has 23 boys, of whom 14 belong to Christian families. The rest are homeless or have 
been handed over by non-christian families. When they are 14 they are expected to learn a profession. 
The eight oldest, who have been in school a long time, spend the whole day weaving mats. Lessons 
and work start after prayers at 7 a.m. and breakfast at 7.45. The boys cut the tall rushes themselves in 
the locality, prepare them, and weave mats. They have become quite competent, and there arc usually 
orders from English people for their bungalows. After lunch at 1 o’clock all the pupils start work, 
winding thread or making string for the mat-weavers. At 7 p.m. Daniel, the Housefather, holds 
evening prayers. He supervises the boys, and sees to the provision of clothes and the purchase of food. 


20 

Indian members of the staff are usually referred to by a single name. In Europe this would seem to imply that 
the missionaries considered themselves superior and the employees in statu pupillari - but one has to be aware 
that in parts of South India "surnames" are not customary in any social class. 
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[p.49] We have been responsible for the hospital for the last 14 years. The local English people 
support it. Their monthly subscriptions are 70-90 rupees 21 . This supports the sick and the employees, 
and in addition, once a week 300 - 400 poor people are given rice according to their situation. They 
arc much greedier for the rice than they are for the spiritual nourishment that is given to them first 
every time. There are generally 20-30 patients. Simeon is their nurse and supervisor. He holds 
morning and evening prayers for them - and also at midday, for those who want to hear the Word of 
God. 

b) English- and Kannada-medium schools and boarding school for Indo-British boys 

[pp 51-63] Hoch reports on the schools he is responsible for. He has returned from the Nilgiris 
restored in health, and is now living in Balmatta with an ox-wagon at his disposal, which makes it 
much easier for him to attend to the work. He gives details of his own timetable, and a list of the 
teachers, [p. 52] Mr May, headmaster of the English school, is a young, educated Indo-Briton 22 - he is 
rather sleepy, but has been doing the job loyally since 1843, under often discouraging circumstances. 
There are three Indian teachers in the school; Mandschunatha is one of the Brahmins who was 
converted in 1843 but then “stepped back” 23 . Jonathan is the son of Andreas, an Elder of the church. 
Both of them are former pupils of the English school. The third teacher, Menazes, is a young Catholic 
from Mangalore. The Kannada-medium school has one teacher, Rangappa, a 35-year-old Sarasvata 
Brahmin - not ideal, but could be worse, [p. 54] 

The report on the boarding school 24 for Indo-British boys shows how the missionaries were to some 
extent part of the European network in India. The school offers "a simple upbringing and an education 
in English". There are 6 schoolboys; two sons of Major Woodfall, the son of the deceased Judge 
Whish, of Calicut; the son of “an officer”; the son of a general (this boy is rather wild and badly 
brought up), and a 9 year-old English orphan. There is also a son of the harbourmaster in Tellicherry; 
he is too small to go to school and is cared for by Christian Kamsika’s wife, who is a daughter of 
Major Woodfall. The timetable is given; the boys spend some time in the Mission's English school, and 
the older ones also do some lessons in the Catechist Seminary. All of them have a daily half-hour of 
singing with the student catechists. 

The English-medium school has 101 pupils. The timetable is given. In addition to the day schools, 
there is an evening class for about 12 members of the two oldest classes and a few young people who 
learnt English earlier (none belong to the congregation). They spend an hour translating (the current 
book is the “Vicar of Wakefield”) and an hour reading books with a “scientific content” and having 
them explained. About 10 students of this group come to Balmatta on Sundays as well. They spend an 
hour translating the "Pilgrim’s Progress" from Kannada into English [sic], and an hour with reading 
and explanations - this time of books with “more religious content”. They can also change the books 
they have borrowed from the small school library. 

[p. 58] Opposition to mission schools is very strong - but they offer a chance to learn English free, 
and thus obtain a good job. Hoch suggests that one result is that though they send their children to the 
schools, the families work very hard indeed to influence their children, to preven t the much-feared 
result [conversion] that might come from attending a mission school. 

[p. 59] Hoch sent a second report in January 1851. He had been having a quiet time, because Wurth 
had taken the student catechists on a journey. Hoch spent the extra free time working on the plans for 
a 2-storey house to be built next to the present English school, which needed to be revised several 
times. Finally, the English school had to be closed for a time at the end of the year, because the 
building work affected the school, too. Hoch went on a journey to the Malayalam stations, partly to 


21 Per person or per month? 

22 Anglo-Indian? Or a British citizen bom in India? 

22 One member of the group was, of course, Herrmann Kaundinja, who was about to return as a fully-trained 
missionary. The third, [p. 53] Ramachandra, had recently been dismissed from part-time work taking classes in 
the translation of court documents from Kannada into English because of irregular attendance. 

24 The German word, Erziehungsinstitut implies that the boys were being “brought up” as well as taught 
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take the boys from the Institute on Balmatta to stay in the mission in Tellicherry while the school was 
closed, and partly to collect things needed for the building from Calicut. 

[p. 60] A new teacher has joined the staff- Dasappa, a young Sarasvata- Brahmin. He had done very 
well as a pupil in the school, but his near relations were against his going there, and kept preventing 
him from attending. By appointing him as a “monitor” Hoch apparently overcame this problem. 

[p. 61] Opposition to the school - especially the English one - is becoming ever more unpleasant. It 
seems to get worse whenever the numbers of pupils are high. Earlier, it had tended to originate with 
the most respectable Catholics, who were jealous because their rivals for Government jobs, the 
Sarasvata Brahmins, were getting ahead of them by sending their sons to the mission school - which 
was forbidden to them by the Catholic priests. This time, the opposition came from well-respectecl 
Brahmin families. Children were withdrawn from the school, and important people told their 
dependents not to send their sons there. However, it was encouraging to see that the more advanced 
students did not take too much notice - even though they must have been hurt by remarks like, “When 
will you become Christians? Isn’t it true that a ship from Europe full of women will come for you 
soon?” (Hoch quoted this to show what these opponents considered most tempting!) 

Under the circumstances, it was very good that the Bishop of Madras visited the school and showed 
how pleased he was with it - and told the students how important Bible Study was. 

[p. 62] Hoch is very sorry that under the prevailing conditions it is so hard to reach the hearts of these 
young people. He writes that: One result of the opposition to the school is naturally that they try to 
conceal their real feelings from me as well as from other people. I have felt that some of them have an 
inner desire [for the truth] but are afraid to show it. I hoped that they would be more ready to express 
themselves in writing, and tried to get the older boys to keep diaries in English. But I had not 
succeeded in getting this to become a regular habit before their holiday, and in the holidays none of 
them would think of writing anything. 

As far as preaching the Gospel is concerned, he decides he must be content to work in faith without 
actually seeing results. Mogling has visited some ex-students of his on a journey between Mangalore 
and Dharwar. 'If only these young men wanted salvation as much as they want English lessons!" 


c) Report on Balmattha [pp. 64ff] 

Balmattha Hill is somewhat separate from the town below, and there are different institutions there, so 
the report treats it as a separate place from Mangalore Town. 


aa) Training school for Catechists 

Mogling is in charge, but because Mogling was ill, Wurth was asked to go and teach there. Mogling 
hopes that his health will allow him to “march on as before” when the students enter the 5 th and final 
year of the course. 

Report by G.Wurth July 1st - Dec 31 st 

The plan of studies and the approach are discussed in detail. The language of instruction is Kannada. 
[pp. 65 - 66] It was Wurth’s first experience of this kind of work - resulting from the illness of 
Mogling, who had been at the head of the Seminary for almost 4 years. He hopes Mogling will soon be 
able to take over again. Meanwhile he is doing his best, with the help of Hoch, who is teaching 
algebra, and also singing, mostly "our beautiful German chorale melodies". Wurth lays a lot of 
emphasis on trying to make the Bible studies relevant to his students’ own lives and experience of 
daily life. They have completed Ancient History - with particular emphasis on those peoples through 
whom God fulfilled his judgement on his people - the Assyrians, the Hittites, the Babylonians and the 
Medes and Persians. 
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[p. 67] On November 9 th , Wurth set off on a mission journey with the Catechist Class. They went to 
Mercara via Feringabad and Puttur, then through a sparsely-populated forest area. On the way, they 
preached (most of the actual preaching seems to have been done by Wurth, with the students talking to 
individuals). Sometimes they started by reading aloud chapters from the New Testament - “the church 
bells that we used to gather the people”. 

[p. 68] We arrived in Mercara on Nov. 18 th , and the next morning we visited the graves of the royal 
family of Coorg. Mercara was the residence of the Coorg kings. The last ruler was taken captive by the 

British and banished to Benares.because he attacked the lands of the East India Company. An old 

Tinga [Linga??] priest showed us a flat gravestone under which the king’s hair is said to be buried. 
When he was taken prisoner he had his head shaved as a demonstration that the kingdom had been 
widowed. Widows have to shave off their hair as an outer sign of mourning. 

Information about the students 

Wurth's report, and an Appendix added by Mogling, give some details about the students at the 
Seminary and their varied backgrounds: 

Georg Kolb . age 22. Indo-German. His grandfather was an Austrian soldier, (born in the Anspach 
region). His mother and grandmother were Catholic Tamils. His father died in 1849 in Mercara. He 
was a drummer in an Indian infantry regiment. 

Christian Kamsika , age 36, born a Konkani Brahmin, was baptised in 1844 and has since served as a 
catechist and schoolmaster here and in Honor. He was taken into the school as a result of an earnest 
request. He is married to Maria, the daughter of our friend Major Chr. Woodfall, who has since 
supported him. 

Jakob Kamsika . age 32, also comes from a Konkani Brahmin family, but one that was pushed out of 
the caste some generations ago. They only succeeded in remaining more-or-less respectable because 
they knew how to get government jobs. He was baptised with Christian, and since then was occupied 
elsewhere; he also entered the Seminary in 1849. If God pleases, he will marry Agnes, Major 
Woodfall’s second daughter. 

Daniel Aaron is a Tamil, aged 22. He is the brother of Stephan, who died in September 1845, and a 
son of the Aaron employed by Hebich in Cannanore as a catechist, who was baptised in Bangalore by 
the missionary Samuel Flavel, a Tamil by birth. 

Samuel Michael , 22, is a Tulu, from the same tribe as Silas and Isaak (see below), son of one of the 
oldest members of the congregation. He was baptised in Mangalore with his parents 

Leonard Jakob , 22, is a Tulu from the oil-maker caste. His father was one of the first five to be 
baptised in 1839. He was also baptised in Mangalore. 

Diego Fernandez , 20, and Sebastian Pudtas , 22, come from Konkani-speaking, perhaps Portuguese 
Catholic families. They were previously Roman Catholics. 

Mordecai Nahasson , 22, is a Portuguese Tamil. His father was a Catholic who moved into the 
Protestant church under the influence of Samuel Flavel in Mysore and has worked for various 
missions as a catechist or schoolmaster. 

Two students have left the Seminary. One, Silas, a Tulu coconut farmer, baptised in 1845 by Greiner, 
had been ill and had to leave the school. The other, Isaak, herd started in the school later than the 
others, and had less school educaion; he was married, and lived in the mission Garden near the town. 
He left because Greiner needed him to help the catechist in Utschilla. 
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Information about the timetable and lesson plan 

There is a tabulated copy of the timetable [p.64], and Mogling's detailed lesson plan [p. 71]. 

bb) Teacher Training Course 

Hoch has not been able to do much about the Committee’s decision that less gifted students from the 
catechists’ school should be transferred to the teacher training school he was to establish. Without an 
efficient “ model teacher” [Musterlehrer], all that he has been able to do so far is to make sure that 
the student catechists are equipped with at least the most essential competence in modern subjects 
| Realkenntnisse] to be able to become schoolteachers. So he has been teaching them mathematics and 
singing. 

cc) Industrial Workshops 

There are five workshops; book-binding (3 apprentices), weaving (2 apprentices), tailoring (2 
apprentices), clock-making (2) and a carpentry and welding workshop (3). The two last are run by the 
clock-maker S.Muller and the mechanic J.Bbsinger. Haller will take over the weaving workshop. 

dd) Lithographic press 

The lithographic press under the leadership of Mogling has delivered two new tracts and reprinted 
some old ones. The printing of the Bibliotheca Karnataka has been taken up again. For this purpose 
the Fligh Government in Madras has entrusted a lot of manuscripts from the library of the college there 
to Mogling. The press is also working on a school textbook for the Board of Education in Bombay. 

The Religious Tract Society has donated paper once more. Despite Mogling’s illness, the following 
have been printed (presumably using the lithographic technique they have used for some years): 



Pages 

Print run 

New tract Hridaya darpana 

74 

1480 

New tract: Irurapatrike 

150 

2000 

Translations; schoolbook by M. Culloch 

74 

900 

Translation: Book of Genesis 

130 

125 

Bibliotheca Carnataca: Basawa Purana 

760 

220 

Bibliotheca Carnataca: Dasawa Bada 

60 

100 

Reprints including “Henry and his Bearer” 

102 

1000 


They hope to profit a great deal from the setting-up of a letter-press [Buchdruckerei] in Balmatta. This 
has been planned for a long time, but there was no competent manager. Now it should be possible to 
start. With great effort and expense [. Aufwand\ quite new and usable Kannada type has been produced 
in Basel 25 . Also, the Committee has found a printer at last. After training in a press in Stuttgart, Plebst 
has also been "generously allowed access to the Stereotypy 26 workshops of the Freiherr von Cotta, so 
he has learnt this process as well". Plebst will arrive in the course of the summer, set up English and 
Kannada printing presses, train some Kannada youths and supervise the presses and the despatch of 
books. 


25 Transported to India by the group of missionaries which included Ferdinand Kittel in late 1853 - see Jenkins, 
J.M., "Travelling to India in the 1850s" pp. 143-172 in (ed.) Madtha et al A Dictionary with a Mission, 

Mangalore (KATHRI) 1998. 

26 Stereotypy was a technique that allowed plates of text to be made so that whole pages could be printed from 
them when a reprint was wanted. After a page had been set in type in the usual way, "stereotypy" was used to 
make a mould, using plaster of Paris or papier-mache. This mould could then be used to cast a metal plate for 
printing the page again, which meant that the type could be re-used, and reprints could be made without the time- 
consuming business of typesetting for every mew edition. We have found no mention of this method actually 
being used in Mangalore - perhaps it was not found necessary once the printing-press had its own type-foundry, 
which happened early in its history. The Freiherr von Cotta ran an important publishing house in Stuttgart in 
mid-19 th century, with its own printing works. The old publisher's name still exists in the name of the current 
Stuttgart publishers Klett-Cotta Verlag. 
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Report on Dharwar, [pp. 83-95]. 

Missionaries: G. Weigle and Mrs Weigle, F.H.Albrecht and Mrs Albrecht, Catechist: Johann. 
Head of the Girls’ boarding School: Mrs Albrecht 

Report from Weigle and Albrecht: Jan - June 1850 

The writers themselves say this is a “rather meagre report’’ 

Personnel [p. 83] G. Weigle and his wife arrived on April 2 ml . Both are well. Albrecht fell 
“dangerously” ill on June I s ' with liver problems; after 3 months he could again do some work at 
home. [p. 84] There is no [officially appointed?\ catechist - but Johann, a dear, quiet, simple 
Christian, performs some catechist’s work. He was formerly a lingayat, and was previously supported 
by Mr Reade. 27 One of the five schoolmasters works at the girls’ boarding school and is also the 
Munshi. 

Congregation 

[pp. 84-5] Sadly, the majority of members are still Tamil Christians [i.e. not local people ] ... and most 
of them are rather loosely linked with the fellowship .. .The only parish school is the Girls' Boarding 
School, which brings more trouble than joy. There are 11 girls, 4 already grown up, the others 4-11 
years old. They learn reading, writing and arithmetic in the usual way and spend the rest of the day 
doing women’s work. 

The general attitude to the missionaries is one of goodwill, but indifference to their message. Albrecht 
and Johann made a preaching journey early in the year (Linganakoppe, Bidi, Kittur etc.) There are 
still discussions with visitors to the Mission House. There is no poor-house in the town, but around 
200 people come once a week, to hear an address from Johann and afterwards receive a portion of 
chola ( Indian corn), and sometimes a garment donated by the English for this purpose. 

Albrecht’s schools are continuing; Wurth’s two schools, however, had to be given up when he left to 
go to Mangalore, because of the incompetence of the teachers. Weigle is working on the translation of 
Deuteronomy. 

Report from Weigle: July - Dec 1850 

[pp 85 - 88] The Word of God is preached twice in Kannada on Sundays, once in the church and once 
in the Mission house ... Both services are sometimes attended by non-christians - the one in the 
Mission house sometimes by people who are earnestly seeking for truth but do not feel free [noch 
nicht die Freiheit haben] to show this in public places. May God send a Nicodemus among them! 28 
The English service is quite well attended by the Indo-British musicians of the Regiment and by clerks 
from the government offices here. On Wednesdays there is a service in Kannada, in which we are 
reading and explaining the Bible stories from Barth’s little book for schools... Johann conducts daily 
prayers for the Tamil congregation in a little prayer-room near the Christians’ houses.... 

A baptism, a wedding and a confirmation took place around Christmas time - see Albrecht's report, 
below. These holy ceremonies were preceded by several weeks of instruction in which we hoped to 
implant the basic truths of Christian teaching in the people’s hearts. We used the Wiirttemberg 
teachings for children [ Kinderlehre ] - keeping it very simple.... Two Kannada men with their wives 
are living in the Mission Compound. One is hard-working, quiet and serious-looking, and we hope he 
may become a solid Christian. 


27 We understand this to mean that Mr Reade had been providing support for Johann and had been presumably 
living in Dharwad. 

2S A reference to the leading Jewish religious authority who became a crypto-disciple of Christ and whose life 
can be traced in St. John's gospel. c. 3, c.7 v.50, c 19 v.39. 
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[p.87] The girls’ school is now reduced to 6 girls, and 3 of them are too young for work or instruction. 
We are continuing this unsatisfactory work, in God’s name - but we have asked the honoured 
Committee to transplant this institution into more promising soil... We had to close one of the schools 
for non-christians because we caught the teacher copying and teaching indecent [ unzilchtiger ] heathen 
songs. 29 ... The schools are examined regularly, and whenever possible visited at unexpected times, as 
well. 

Weigle is now working on [i.e. translating] the Minor Prophets as well as Deuteronomy. 

Supplementary Report from Albrecht 

[p.88] Albrecht was prevented by illness and then a journey to the General Conference from 
contributing to the original report from Dharwar. He sent the following supplementary report on Feb. 
24 th ', presumably in 1851. 

Since Petrus and his earlier companion in sin, Christine - whom he used to address as “mother” - fell 
back into their old ways, there are only 2 Canarese people in the congregation. 

The rest of the 63 members are Tamils, with whom the missionaries can only communicate in a very 
fragmentary way. Rather than relying on translators, Albrecht would like to involve senior members of 
the congregation in instructing newcomers and candidates for baptism. He started by inviting them to 
attend the confirmation classes mentioned by Weigle, above. This would confirm them in their faith 
and they could then pass it on to others. The Wurttemberg “Kinderlehre” was so comprehensive that 
it took three months’ work - twice a week for the first two months and six times a week in the third. 

In the class there were four confirmation candidates and a heathen woman called Kupadschi, who was 
born in Adrianpatara south ofTanjoa. She had been widowed, and afterwards lived with a Roman 
Catholic called Tschuramuttu. They remained childless. Tschuramuttu was 60, but very fit. He had 
come from Nagpur to Dharwar a year before. Kupadschi met Christine from the Dharwar 
congregation (a different Christine from Petrus' companion, mentioned above!), and learnt from her 
to seek for the One Necessary Truth. Kupadschi then "decided to become a Protestant Christian - 
whatever her partner might say or do." The missionaries knew that she had been living in a way 
worthy of the Gospel, and she was baptised on Christmas Day, being called Maria at her own request. 
The next day, she and her partner were married by Albrecht in a quiet ceremony in the church with a 
few witnesses. Her partner, who worked as a messenger and was only seldom in Dharwar, had no 
objections - in fact, though he remained nominally a Roman Catholic he attended the protestant 
church sendees. 

[p. 89-90] Three of the four girls confirmed were daughters of a Catholic clerk called Arokamfrom 
Gulur. He had a legal wife in Madras, so though he had lived for 30 years with the girls ’ mother, the 
missionaries could “naturally” not many the couple nor accept them into the congregation as they 
would have liked. The oldest daughter had an illegitimate daughter of her own, who was a year old 
and was also baptised on Christmas Day. Two of the girls wanted very much to be baptised again as 
Protestants, but the missionaries refused to do this. They did give them “Christian ” names, however, 
instead of the heathen names Catholics tended to keep. That satisfied them. The three sisters were 
called Magdalene, Johanna and Elisabeth instead of Duyenapu, Chintatry and Prakashi, respectively. 
The fourth girl confirmed, Susanna, had been in the Dharwar girls’ school and had recently married 
Philip from the Mangalore Boys’ School. 

[p. 90] There is an appeal to the “Dear Committee” to pray for these new members, because: the 
Tamil congregation is so much in need of a life in God and his outward and inward discipline. It is a 
foreign plant, which will hardly thrive in spite of all our care. We long for the day when it will please 


29 Weigle did not consider by any means that all Kannada songs were automatically indecent - he and his wife 
translated many into German. Presumably these really were unsuitable for schoolchildren! 
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the Lord of the Harvest to let us gather sheaves into his granary that have grown in the native soil of 
the Canarese people. 

The missionaries felt that this time might be approaching - on Albrecht’s last journey with Johann in 
late November-December 1850 there were clear signs. They left on Nov. 27 th , followed a winding road 
through fields covered with full and heavy ears of corn. In Hebaly they went to stay in a Basappa 
temple that they knew well from previous visits, [p. 91] Albrecht writes: As I followed my tired porters 
through the maze of little lanes leading to the temple, someone seized my right hand from behind. It 
was Nagappa, the old weaver, whom we knew from his visits to our Mission House. I had had a hard 
day the day before, and slept very little, so I did not feel as fresh and bright as one needs to be to 
preach to a large crowd. So I spent the day on individual conversations - mainly with Nagappa, who 
talked to me very frankly about his experience and his decisions. His wife comes from Kusagal, and 
they have an only son, two years old, whom Nagappa called Kartadasa (servant or slave of the Lord) - 
at the suggestion of Rev. Layer. Nagappa’s wife was convinced that from the day he gave up 
sacrificing to their deities, he and she had always been ill. He should go back to the old ways. As he 
refused, and his wife went on feeling ill, she went back to her parents, taking the child with her. She 
has been consoling Nagappa for half a year with promises to return at New Year, but in fact she seems 
to have left him completely. 

The poor man is convinced that he must wait until she has come back and she is mature enough to 
become a Christian too - or at least, until “the Saviour”- by whom he means Layer - is back from 
Europe. Layer had told him he wanted to be back in Dharwar in two years. This could not fail to 
happen - and until then he would pray and have things read to him. I naturally tried to explain that he 
was wrong, and had some success - and it brought to light that he still had his linga. He had begun to 
doubt its power 2 years ago, and he had put it aside, but had kept it carefully in his house. He 
eventually handed it over to me. A few other people joined us, who are at least intellectually 
convinced that Christ is the kind of Saviour that sinners need, and they had not yet found anyone like 
him anywhere. 

[p. 91-92] In Kanakur, a small place, I was not a little surprised at the number of attentive listeners 
who came from 9 - 10.30 p.m., after the hot day and their work in the field, to hear the message of the 
Cross, which they had heard from me before .... In the next place, Aheda, I had people in front of me 
for whom the name and the significance of Christ are not new - so I chose the parable of the royal 
wedding. The message was that there is no time to lose before committing oneself to Christ. I said I 
had come to them for the fourth time, to remind them what I had said before, and as a representative of 
Christ to beg them to be reconciled with God. It was a new and important discovery for me to see that 
most of the members of this very mixed audience were really gripped by my practical, but extensive, 
description of true penitence and living faith as the necessary first steps to holiness. I had preached on 
this subject to groups of non-christians before ... but I had fallen into the foolish idea that uneducated 
farmers, who even need to have the word that is used for penitence in Kannada explained to them, 
would find these questions dry and uninteresting. 

[p. 93] Albrecht was told a long story by one of his listeners to illustrate a particular point — and 
comments that practically every ordinary Indian can elaborate and decorate /ausschmiickcn / a story 
in a way that would be the envy of many German writers of novels or heroes of the theatre. 

[pp. 93-94] In Sirur, where the missionaries had often preached, before Albrecht even opened his 
mouth a lot of people told him that deities made by human hands were nothing... Of course, he wrote, 
"We cannot demand that they acknowledge Christ as their Lord. Nobody can do this without the Holy 
Ghost. But some remarks that were not intended for my ears, because the speaker did not realise I was 
there, like “I have never heard that before; I cannot deny these words; inwardly, I say ‘yes’ to what I 
heard” show that people were not listening lazily. 
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But however favourably people talk, there will not be a “rich harvest” until the Lord calls a few to 
become members in the struggling congregation, and are publicly seen to have left their caste and 
joined the Christians. He writes, 

If even hearing about facts makes a deeper impression than thousands of words; if they are amazed 
that in Mangalore there is a large congregation of people of all castes who have given up worshipping 
idols; if they are already even more surprised to hear that there is a small beginning in Dharwar and 
Hubli; when they can hardly believe their eyes when I show them a few lingas that their fellow- 
countrymen have given to me ... then how much greater will be the impression made - and its results 
- if they see that a dozen honourable and respected Kannada citizens have left their caste to bear 
witness that the Word of God is the only power that can make people holy. 

Albrecht is still confident that few missionaries will have to leave India without being able to "bring 
their sheaves joyfully into the eternal granary". His report ends on a more practical note: he had 
hoped to find some more schoolteachers in Mangalore, but in Mangalore they have the same problem. 
He sends greetings explicitly from his wife as well as himself. 

Report from Hubli 

Mr & Mrs Muller, G.Wurth (paid of the time?) 6 Schoolmasters 

[pp. 95-102] Report for the first half of 1850 Signed by Muller and Wurth 

Our little congregation, consisting of Isaak and Paul, has not grown in the last half-year. But we 
rejoice in their Christian conduct and often quietly thank the Lord for it. We hold services regularly ... 
a few non-christians are always present at the public services, but the Word of God does not yet seem 
to have made a lasting impression on them. 

[p.96] In April it seemed as though we would have the joy of seeing Paul’s old friends [see 1849], a 
dyer and three weavers, all born in Hubli, unhesitatingly come over to the Lord - but this was only the 
case for one of them. The other three - although they have all lost their caste - do not seem to have the 
courage to acknowledge the Lord decidedly in public. Ishwara, the dyer, has been living with us [in 
the mission compound] for two months. All that we can say about the state of his heart is that he 
seems to have honest intentions regarding the Lord and his cause [seine Sache ], and he approaches us 
frankly and confidently. May the Lord shine his light upon him and breathe His life into him, so that 
all the remaining false expectations and ideas will be weeded out. His parents and relations are rnore- 
or-less reconciled to the step he has taken - indeed, his mother does not seem to be totally against 
following her son one day. Until we have found some suitable work for Ishwara he is busy with 
sewing, and as far as we can see, we can attest that he is industrious. We have hopes that he will 
become an honest disciple of the Lord. 

The other three, (Gangappa, Tshinappa, Shiwajogi), weavers, who lost their caste in Mangalore 
together with Ishwara - live and work together in a house about 15 minutes away from our compound, 
outside Hubli. Although it is by no means our opinion that everyone here who wants to be a Christian 
must live in our compound, in this case, as they are young, inexperienced people, we are anxious 
about their being on their own. There is a good house in the compound that would be perfectly suitable 
for their work, but they do not want to take up the offer. We cannot understand why. Is it because they 
are ashamed to take a step that will be a public witness to Christ? Or are they afraid to be completely 
cut off from friends and relations? 

[p. 97] The missionaries feel it is unlikely that the weavers will be able to remain faithful disciples of 
Christ while living in the midst of their friends and families. They write: 'Even if we are wrong to 
have such doubts, and they can survive there, there is a justifiable fear that they will hold more to their 
own people than to us - more with Belial, than with Christ - or even try finally to unite the two..." 
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The young men have been coming regularly to services and morning and evening prayers at the 
Mission. May the Lord have mercy on them and release them from all false fears and false worldly 
expectations.... To our great joy, we experienced last week that Tshinappa’s young wife, who had been 
living with her non-christian relatives, left her father and mother and eight brothers and sisters to join 
her husband and share his fate. After she had come to him, her people worked hard - out of love and 
also anger - to make her change her mind. Her father begged her not to bring him this disgrace in his 
old age. But all their expressions of love and anger failed to move her. Whether her actions were the 
result of her natural love for her young husband, or also the working of the Spirit of God, we cannot 
yet say - but when she visited us a few days ago we thought we could perceive that not only nature 
was involved, but also the pull of God the Father towards his son. 

[pp 98-99] Another new resident in the mission compound was Lingappa, a 24-year-old weaver, born 
in a village 25-30 hours away. He had paid the mission a few visits, and then said he would like to 
come to the missionaries. They told him carefully what was involved, and advised him to go away and 
think about it - but he reappeared with his few possessions very quickly, and declared he was not 
going away again. The missionaries were evidently not happy about this. Their suggestion had been 
that he should continue his work as a weaver for a daily wage, and come to their church sendees, and 
to prayers on weekdays when he had time. He said that if he became a Christian and stayed in the 
village the people would throw him out. The missionaries suggested he should stay where he was until 
that actually happened, but he refused to leave them. They obtained a loom for him, but he proved not 
to be very enthusiastic about earning his keep, although he could easily have done so. They feared 
they would have to dismiss him, as they had dismissed another man for similar reasons the year 
before. 30 He then thought of moving in with Gangappa, Tshinappa and Shiwajogi. The missionaries 
told him "If you want to eat you must work, and if you do not work you do not eat." 31 

They were happy that the man from Ranebednore men tioned in the last report had visited them again. 
The missionaries saw that he was as much inwardly gripped by the Gospel as the last time he came. 

He promised to come back later in the year to live with them, whether or not his wife would come with 
him. 

[pp 99 - 101] Public preaching has continued, and some of the discussions are described in detail - 
including one about whether Shiva can forgive sins. [p. 101] The school work is also continuing. When 
the missionaries make their regular visits to the schools they often have an opportunity to talk not only 
to the boys, but to adults who are around, too. One girls’ school has been closed because the teacher 
died. Although he had worked for the mission for 8 years he had not changed his own beliefs at all. 

The teacher of one of the other girls’ schools has opened an evening school. His aim is mainly to 
improve his income, but the missionaries are happy to have the chance to make contact with the young 
adults who are attending. So far, they are showing themselves to be attentive and industrious. 

Report for the second half of 1850 Signed by Muller 

[pp. 102-107] The congregation has been increased by one because Isaac has a wife at last - Ruth, 
who was a pupil in the mission boarding school in Dharwar. He has been very patient, often saying 
that the Lord was testing him because he had been a sinner earlier in his life. 

Paul has been making steady progress in the Christian life. He is still unmarried; it seemed at one 
point that the girl who had been engaged to him before he joined the mission would come to him at 
last - but she refused again; it seems that Paul’s own mother is holding her back. The missionaries are 
not altogether sorry; the girl is a daughter of Paul’s sister; and the missionaries feel this marriage 
would not be quite proper. Paul himself does not seem to be very disappointed. 


30 A man had tried to join the missionaries the previous year under the condition that he would be given 4 rupees 
as a monthly salary for his weaving. They explained that he would be paid according to the amount he produced. 
"This was too hard for him and he went away". 

31 2 Thessalonians, ch.3.v.l0 
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Gangappa, Tshinappa and his wife, and Shiwajogi have finally acknowledged the Lord openly, and 
moved onto the mission compound. It was a hard struggle. They, and Ishwara, have now stepped 
decisively out of the heathen world ... but they are still not free of the fine, close bonds that prevent 
them from truly attaining the freedom that only the Son of God can give. The darkness is so deep, and 
the bonds so strong and varied, that one cannot expect that the darkness will disappear in a day and all 
the bonds be broken. That can only happen through the power of the Holy Ghost. Their coming over to 
us \ihr Ubertritt ] happened very peacefully, without the smallest commotion either among their 
relatives or the people of Hubli, which seems to us to be a real miracle. I still do not understand why it 
happened like that. 

Genappa, also a weaver, came at the same time, saying he wanted to become a Christian, but he left 
after 9 days without a word to anyone, However, he had since written to Paul that he longed to come 
back to them again. A lingayat priest also joined and said he would accept all the conditions we set, so 
he was allowed to stay. But he was soon dissatisfied - as far as the missionaries could find out, he was 
more in terested in the possibilities of eating meat and drinking brandy than in becoming a disciple of 
Jesus. 

Preaching continued. There was less opposition - indeed, people often agreed that the Gospel was 
good - but they were not prepared to face the struggle that being a Christian would involve. Some 
hoped that others would make the big decision first - then they would follow. Paul had many 
opportunities to preach the Gospel to the visitors who came to the Mission house - some out of 
curiosity, and others because they positively wanted to hear the Word of God. 


Report from Betgeri, [pp. 108-33] 

Hiller and Mrs Hiller, J.G.Kies, J. Leonberger, Catechist Christian [and his wife Maria], 

9 schoolmasters, whose names arc given: Linga, Badawa, Eiane, Dola, Razeia, Bhaskara, Siweia, 
Dschinawireia, Razeia. They are introduced in detail later. 

Report for Jan 1 st - July 1 st 1850 Hiller and Kies 

[p. 108] In the first half-year Rev. Hiller began baptismal instruction with the Swami’s family. This 
was interrupted in February by his work in Malasamudra - but in addition the old man is very slow to 
understand something new, still has his pride as an [independent] hermit, and is not always very exact 
with the truth when he is talking about things. His wife has this weakness too, and his children are 
ignorant and unreliable in spiritual matters. So it seemed best to us to instruct them each day, to 
intervene in a practical way when it seemed necessary or useful, but to postpone the real process of 
baptismal instruction until they seem more ready for it, and we are less doubtful about them. 

Otherwise the whole family behaves in a satisfactory way. They do what we suggest, the children are 
eager to learn, and the man who came with them is conscientious, so we are not without hope for 
them. 

[p. 109] A second family was sent back to Malasamudra for a time, but they are here again, mostly for 
the sake of their daughter. The man, Phakier [the report for the 2 nd half year gives “Thakir”, see note 
from p. 120 below] is simple and willing. We ourselves do not know what we can do with his wife, 
however - she is a strange woman \“ein Wunderliches Weib”\ The girl and the Swami’s four children 
have lessons in the mission House under the supervision of Mrs Hiller and a schoolboy from the 
village. They do reading, writing, arithmetic and learning by heart in the mornings, and in the 
afternoons they sew, and the girl also knits. The Swami’s two little ones have the afternoons free. 

They are expecting two families from Guleddgudd to join them; the men visited them in April. 

Some weeks ago a brother and a sister of Maria’s came to visit us. They had travelled 40 hours to get 
here. We learned from them that Lingappa, another relative of Maria’s, intends to carry out the 
promise he gave to Rev Kies in December to move his family here (i.e. to Malasamudra), but he has 
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not yet come. We do not know what may have held him up. Maria’s sister with her little girl would 
like to stay with us (she is a widow), but said that she must stay with her old mother till she passes 
away. 

[p.l 10] Rev. Hiller’s activities consisted mainly of visiting people at home, and talking to people who 
came to the mission house. Our medical help played a big role in increasing people’s confidence in us 
and willingness to receive us in their houses. Although we are not experts, we have managed a lot of 
fortunate cures with our homely remedies and people not only come to us from our immediate 
surroundings, but even travel 10-20 hours to ask for our medical help. There are always especially 
many people around on market day (Saturday). 

People looked for advice and help from the missionaries in other situations, too, and the conversations 
gave the missionaries a lot of chances to learn about people’s ideas and beliefs - which the 
missionaries, of course, often regarded as superstitious and misleading. For example, a merchant told 
them he was convinced that if someone died with unpaid debts he would be born again into the family 
of his creditor, as a child or an animal, so that he could repay them. As evidence, he mentioned a 
horse that had earned him 200 rupees in a very short time. This belief was widespread, and it is 
noticeable that people are very frightened of dying with unpaid debts. 

[p.l 10] A lingayat priest gave the following key to understanding the characteristics of people of 
different ages. He said that when Shiva created living beings, he wanted to allot 40 years of life to 
monkeys, oxen, dogs and humans. The first three thought 40 years was too long, and asked Shiva to 
release them from 20 years each. The extra 60 years were given to human beings, so that they live for 
100 years. In their first 20 years they play monkey tricks; between 20 and 40 they work hard like the 
oxen, and then, until they are 60, they are bad-tempered and aggressive. It is only when these bad 
habits [Unarten] have been cast aside that one can know whether someone is human or not [sic]. 

[p. Ill] The Mamledar in Gadag told us all about what he had recently learned from his Guru 
(probably not without giving him a handful of money, because in this country one has to pay a lot for 
Guru-instruction). The Guru had explained that a human being is like the Universe, made of earth, 
water, light, air and [??] aether [Aether] From their first to their 20 th year, human beings grow mainly 
out of parts of the earth; for the next 20 years mainly from water, so they become fat. From the 40 th to 
the 60 th year, light dominates, and the eyes are so filled with light from within that they can hardly 
bear light from outside - which is why people in this age-group need spectacles. From the 60 lh to the 
80th year the air is dominant, and therefore hearing tends to weaken. From 80 to 100, aether is most 
important, because at this age people generally lose their minds and their consciousness. 

[p. 111] The Lord has not let us be without pleasant experiences that have encouraged us in our faith. 
Sankappa, whom we mentioned in our last report, has become more determined and clearer in his 
views; his search for truth has become a real concern of his heart. He comes regularly to the Mission 
House and is very friendly with Christian. 

Some time ago, Sankappa went back to his birthplace and some other villages in the Nizam’s territory. 
He took some of our Christian tracts with him, and read them to his acquaintances - which alienated 
[befremdet] them no little. A childhood friend, a brahmin, was very angry that all Sankappa's scholarly 
knowledge of the s hastras had become useless, and went off, angry and complaining, prophesying 
curses and misfortune, because he had got involved with the foreign holy books [Franken-Shastras]. 
Sankappa just laughed at him and his curses. 

[p.l 12] Christian works hard visiting people in the village, and at home in the evenings he tells us 
where he went and what people talked about. Recently, he told us about a debate he was having on 
various topics with a group of brahmins and lingayats in front of a shop. Sankappa was also there, and 
when the question came up, “Who will take over this country after the English?”, Sankappa took over, 
and gave a well-turned speech in which he explained that a new Age was coming, and that from now 
on the Word of God and living according to that Word would spread and spread, and that no power on 
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earth would be able to drive it away: that the prophecies of this Word would really come to pass. The 
kings and the old forms of money have been abolished, people are making sickles from their swords, 
old gun-barrels are being used to make pipes to blow up the fire, and nowhere are new weapons being 
made. Soon the shastras will be drifting into the shops to be made use of [it is not clear for what 
puipose]; the gods are a lie, there is only one true God etc... After this, Christian added a warning that 
the people should think about repenting, since the resurrection and the Day of Judgement were in 
sight. 

[pp. 112- 13]There is another man who is giving us a lot of joy at the moment - Barmappa. He used to 
expound the shastras when Sankappa was reading them aloud. We had always known him up to now 
as a superficial and jokey fellow, and had almost given up our hope of making an impression on him. 
However, Sankappa seems to have a lot of influence over him. Two months ago, Barmappa went on a 
pilgrimage to the gods in Nampi [?]. While he was away there were two deaths in his family, one of 
his cows had an accident, and he and his companions were robbed on their journey. It seemed to him 
that this was too much attention from his deity, Wirtoba (Vithoba?). That resulted in serious thinking 
on his part, and he no longer has any faith in his previous deities. Sankappa has used this opportunity 
to influence him, and Christian has also often visited him at home, and had serious and interesting 
conversations with him. We often join their gatherings - and we are always welcome - and we arc 
noticing a big change in Barmappa. He has lost his jokiness. It has turned to earnestness. He is looking 
for something that will give him peace and an anchorage in his inward life. 


Report on the schools 

[pp. 113-4] There are 342 boys in the three schools in Gadag, Betgeri and Guleddgudd. The pupils of 
the three upper classes come once a week to the Mission House. The boys of the 5 ,b class (26 boys 
from the 3 schools) bring the exercise books into which they are copying Zahn’s Evangelische 
Harmonic/ - The missionaries correct the copies and explain the text. One of the boys has already 
finished copying the 200 paragraphs, and we hope that the others will finish before they leave school. 
The boys of the 4 th class are reading Barth’s Bible stories, and those of the 3 rd are reading tracts and a 
small school book written by Rev. Kies. 

The girls often attend irregularly and forget what they have learned, so progress is slow. However, 
some of the girls have evidently achieved some competence: "in Betgeri a number of girls have left the 
school in the course of the last 6 months and act as accountants and secretaries for their fathers. This 
branch of our work [girls’ schools] needs a lot of patience and stamina. But it is gratifying and 
cheering to stand by when a schoolgirl seizes a tract which is being offered to a member of a group of 
men, and stands in front of them and reads from it, which must be embarrassing for those who never 
learned to read." 


Report from July 1 st to Dec. 31 st 1850 , including a preaching journey made by Kies. 

Sent by Hiller and Kies 

Missionaries 

[p. 114] Mrs Hiller and their three children suffered from a severe epidemic eye infection, which was 
prevalent in the surroundings, but she is recovering. 

[p. 115] Brother Kies enjoyed good health at home and on journeys. But in the months from June to 
September he omitted his short midday sleep. As a result his "ganglion-nerves" were so disordered 
that his sleep at night was very disturbed and no longer refreshing. In this situation a mental 
depression occurred, which caused severe attacks on his peace of mind [ Gemiitsanfechtungen ]. The 
only thing which helped was taking careful notice of the voice and the demands of nature [sic], and by 
pulling himself together in childlike faith in the Word of God, especially the glorious hopes and 


32 


This was probably a publication constructing a single story out of the four different Gospels. 
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prospects which await the faithful. And our merciful God blessed him so, that his body and soul arc in 
good order again, and he is full of joy in his faith. 

Work in general 

Until September I s ' Kies was in Malasamudra; then he went on a journey until Dec 14th, and Hiller 
had to look after the spiritual needs of the Christians in Malasamudra. Catechist Chrisitian was with 
Kies on his journey, and otherwise was busy making visits in Betgeri. 

Schoolteachers 

The report goes on to list the non-christian teachers they employ, with a paragraph of text on each. 
First come the teachers in Betgeri: 

[pp 115-116] 

1. Linga , from the farmers’ caste, about 18 years old, is a former pupil. He is not very acute [wenig 
Scharfsinn ] but he is willing, and has a simple character which loves truth. He was appointed to one of 
the Betgeri girls’ schools four years ago, enjoyed peoples’ confidence and found easy access to the 
pupils’ homes. Together with his friend Rama, a young weaver, he attends our evening prayers and 
Sunday services regularly. He is a very attached to Christian and Maria. When the friends in 
Guleddgudd urgently asked for a mission school he showed himself willing to be transferred there - 
which is unusual for the people of this district. He took over the school, which was held in a temple 
which had not yet been consecrated, last April. When we have visited Guleddgudd and examined the 
school more than 100 boys are present, and it has turned out that Linga is making good use of what he 
has learned. What especially pleases us is the simple way in which he reads from our mission tracts to 
a circle of interested listeners every evening in one of their houses. Our observation (and the 
impression of others) is that he himself is really engaged by what he reads. We have little doubt that he 
will break away and become a Christian as soon as possible. He receives 6 Rupees per month, partly 
because of the large number of pupils, partly because he is living away from home, and partly because 
he is supporting his old mother. Perhaps we should add one Rupee to that. 

2. Badawa , from the weavers’ caste, about 16 years old, was partly educated in our schools. Three and 
a half years ago he opened the new boys’ school here. His family had tried to push him into weaving, 
but his own wish to be learned in the shastras pulled him away from that. He was at one stage well on 
the way to becoming a Vedantist. He did his school work to our satisfaction, and with time he became 
more interested in our Christian writings. He was especially interested in Brother Kies’ essays. An 
uncle who lives 12 hours away in the Nizam’s territory, in the village of Katrigi, has adopted him as 
his son and made him his heir. Half a year ago this uncle called him to join him, so that he could 
support him in his business as he grew older. Badawa went there in mid-September, though very 
unwillingly. He asked Brother Hiller, as he said farewell, whether you could become holy without 
being a Christian? Hiller answered: “No! But go on with what you already have [sic] and you will get 
more. Work with what you already have, in your new situation there.” 

Badawa took all the mission tracts that were usable [ brauchbar ] with him, so that he could read them 
to people there. But there was very little interest, and much enmity again the foreign writings [Fardngi 
shastras]. His relatives threatened to destroy the tracts, so he soon sent them back to Betgeri, which 
made him think still more that his move was under no good star. In October he wrote that his thoughts 
were still with us, and that he would soon be back. After a month and a half he broke off his stay there 
and came back. His school had already been taken over by someone else (Dota, see below) so Brother 
Hiller kept him in the Mission House, in part to help him with copying work and partly for other jobs. 
He and Christian are now keeping a closer eye on the schools than [Hiller] could manage alone. This 
is a very suitable job for him, and he fills a gap in our staff. Recently he was talking to some his 
fellow-teachers in Christian’s room, about breaking free and letting oneself be baptised. He is a bright 
and energetic young man, and could become a very effective assistant. His monthly pay at the moment 
is 4 Rupees. 


[pp 117-18] 
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3. Eiane, from the oil-makers’ cast, is about 16 years old. Earlier he was a very conscientious pupil, 
who always turned up in school, even when the others were going to heathen festivals etc. He had 
been working in a shop, and we took him from there as a teacher for a girls’ school. He did this work 
well. Eighteen months ago, when we were forced to dismiss another schoolmaster (who had been our 
pupil in Gadag) because of his lying and deceit, we put Eiane in his place in the lower or old boys’ 
school. He has worked there conscientiously and zealously. He has recently woken out of his former 
state of cheerful unconcern and is second only to Badawa in his seeking and questioning; indeed he is 
now a close friend of Badawa’s. His pay corresponds to the number of pupils he has: 5 Rupees. 

4. Dola , also from the oil-makers' caste, is about 14 years old, and is also a former pupil. He has 
replaced Eiane in the girls’ school. Earlier, he replaced Badawa, when Badawa went to Katrigi. He is a 
pleasant boy, but has shown no special gifts so far. He regularly comes to our evening prayers and 
Sunday services, but has not come to the point of decision. His pay is 4 Rupees. 

5. Razeia , from the caste of the jangama priests, is about 15 years old. He was educated not in our 
schools but in a jangama monastery and by a brahmin. He was recommended to us by Sankappa. He 
acted as a secretary for several months in the Mission House, which enabled us to get to know him. 
When Linga moved to Guleddgudd, Razeia replaced him in the girls’ school. He is quiet and 
conscientious. He comes regularly to evening prayers and the Sunday services with Rama, who is his 
friend now that Linga is no longer in Betgeri. But we cannot call him yet a seeker after truth. His pay 
is 4 Rupees. 

[pp118-19] 

6. Bhaskara , from the caste of the goldsmiths, about 12 years old. He was formerly a pupil of Badawa. 
Because of his beautiful handwriting, he worked as a copyist in the Mission House, and he was also 
the schoolmaster for the Swami’s children. He replaced Dola in the girls’ school when Dola was 
moved. He is zealous, and to judge by the increasing number of his pupils, he enjoys the trust of the 
parents. He comes to the evening prayers and the services, but is really an undecided boy. His wage is 
3.5 Rupees. 

7. Siweia , from the caste of the jangama priests, is about 55 years old. He worked for several years in 
the service of the missionaries Hiller and Hall. He was dismissed, but only because the missionaries 
had decided that they wanted to staff their schools with people they had trained themselves (and set up 
a school of his own). Recently he seems to have begun to suffer from the competition of our schools, 
and has asked us frequently and urgently to take him and his school back into our service. The fact that 
the lingayats in Betgeri have begun to develop opposition to us in recent months made it seem all the 
more desirable for us to take over Siweia’s school, which is attended by 60-70 mostly lingayat pupils. 
So 10 weeks ago he was taken back by us. His pay is 5 rupees. He is a practical schoolmaster of the 
old-fashioned kind, but otherwise a friendly and even-tempered Hindu. 

There were two teachers in Gadag: 

8. Dchinawireya , a Jangama priest, about 50 years old. This is the man about whom Brother Hiller 
wrote in 1845 that his heart is made of sheep’s leather. He works for his pay alone. This means he tries 
to please both sides. On the one side he has the proud Banadshiger (lingayat merchants) of Gadag on 
his back as soon as he says a good word publicly for the Christians. On the other hand, he finds that 
being paid 4 Rupees per month - with which he says he will be satisfied for always - is a safer and 
more honourable way of earning his daily bread than going round the village begging, with the priest’s 
bells bound round his knee and a bowl for oil or a bag for flour in his hand. So he does everything he 
can to satisfy us. In practice he is a good teacher and has the explaining of bible stories etc well under 
control. We have made several attempts to replace him, but we have come to the view that in the 
particular situation prevailing among the people of Gadag, out of the various people we have he is the 
best man for our post. 

9. [p. 120] Razeia is a also jangama priest, and is about 45 years old. He is a more hopeless case than 
Dchinawireya. After several years of watching and supporting the girls’ school in Gadag (where he 
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teaches) we have got to the point of giving it up - not only because of the teacher, but because the 
attitude of the people in Gadag makes it a very unsuitable place for a girls’ school. The people there 
arc almost all proud Banadchiger, brahmins, muslims, and weavers who came formerly from 
Mahratta-Land - most of them addicted to drinking. (They belong to a different caste and a different 
tribe from those in Betgeri, and even look very different from them outwardly.) The teacher finds it 
almost impossible to recruit new pupils when the older ones have left the school and gone to live with 
their husbands. 

The congregation 

[pp 120 - 121] The two families mentioned in the last report - that of the Swami and that of the farm 
worker Takier - are still around. However, the missionaries have decided that neither family is ready 
for formal baptismal instruction yet. 

Mission Work in a wider sense On 16 th July the two of us visited the Wirtoba [probably Vithoba] 
Temple together 33 . For two months two Dewangeia (weaver) priests from another town had been 
reading and expounding Purana to a mixed group of 60-80 persons. They made room for us 
immediately, and after we had taken off our shoes, according to the custom of the country, we sat in 
the middle of them. We listened for a time, but soon saw that this was neither the place nor the time 
for our preaching, and so went away again, accompanied by salaams from the whole group. We heard 
a few days later that Brahmins had declared our visit to have polluted the temple. They have their eye 
on the 300 rupee grant the Government gives the Temple. And because the caretaker ( Tutschari ) had 
not stopped us entering they had shaved off his moustache - i.e. dismissed him from the caste, though 
they had mercy on him once he had provided them with a meal which had filled their bellies. After this 
the bigoted Mamledar , the indigenous local Government official, misused his position to deny Sudras 
entry to the temple and to chase the Dewangaias and their Purana out of the temple too, although it 
was the weavers who had been inspired by a travelling preacher to build the temple to the honour of 
Panderpur Wirtoba. The brahmins only began to take notice of the blessed Wirtoba temple once the 
temple had begun to receive the grant mentioned above. 

The lingayats in Betgeri, especially the wealthier merchants among them, have also drawn away from 
us in recent times. There is a long-standing jealousy between the weavers, who belong to the 
brahmin[ical] system and the lingayats, who are Shivaites, and there is a rivalry about who should 
have the most privileges in the village. This jealousy has often led, in full daylight, to terrible fighting 
and many murders on the streets. 

Since time immemorial in Betgeri no lingayat, and in Gadag no weaver, was allowed to ride through 
the village. Before entering the village they had to dismount and lead their horses, in danger of their 
lives. In August 1847 the Christian Collector, Mr Shaw, was here, living with us in the Mission House. 
The weavers started a petition that in Gadag, and other places where many lingayats live, they should 
be allowed to ride through and organise processions. The lingayats asked for the same rights in 
Betgeri. The lingayats dominated in almost all the villages and wanted to extend this to include 
Betgeri. It was not their intention that if they had equal rights with the weavers in Betgeri, the weavers 
would have equal rights [in Gadag] too. But the Collector decided that all roads belong to the 
Government, so that all castes and all people have equal rights on the roads. 

For the lingayats, in their own minds, this decision was a blow to their honour in the whole country. 
And they do not all seem to have given up all hope of managing to thwart the ruling. For some years 
now the weavers from Betgeri have been trying to organise a procession through Mundergi, 9 hours to 
the South. But the road leads past a great monastery there in which someone who regards himself as a 
great Swami sits. This man cannot bear the disgrace of having a procession of weavers marching past 


33 

Vithoba, also known as Vitthala and Panduranga, is a Hindu god, worshipped in Maharashtra, Karnataka, Goa, 
Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu. He is generally considered a manifestation of the god Vishnu or his avatar 
Krishna. Pandharpur is one of most visited pilgrimage cities of Maharashtra. It is about 74 km away from 
Solapur railway station. (Information from Internet, July 2013) 
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the front of his monastery. He gave bribes of several hundred Rupees to officials who arc also 
brahmins, but has only managed to postpone the event, because the Collectors are pushing Mr Shaw’s 
ruling through in the whole of the Dharwar and Belgaum districts. 

Because the decision was originally taken here, some of the reactions are directed at us, which is not 
entirely illogical, and it looks as if the Swarni in Mundergi, not knowing what else he could do, 
wanted to take revenge on us by strictly prohibiting the Lingayats in Betgeri from having anything to 
do with us. If anyone did have anything to do with us severe disciplinary measures would be taken - 
i.e. they would be threatened with loss of caste, [pp. 122-3] Someone remarked here, very aptly, that 
they have painted over a big crack in the wall, but the crack is spreading under the roof, and in time 
the wall will fall down anyway. On the other hand the weavers are becoming more open and friendly 
towards us. This change has partly been effected by the way we helped with the extension of the 
village. The old part of the village had been getting badly over-populated, and the extension is 
generally recognised as a great good deed. 

Work among Non-Christians 

In the evenings, when Rev. Kies was visiting Betgeri from Malasamudra, he went to the weaver’s 
house we mentioned in former reports, in which a number of weavers spend the time from sunset till 
their evening meal is ready, reading shastras with one another. He had many very happy experiences 
during these visits - those present would usually lay aside their shastras of their own accord and 
engage in friendly conversation with us. Sankappa, who reads the shastras out loud for the group, said 
once quite openly that through our instruction he had come to see that the Vedanta philosophy had no 
value. Someone who was still studying the system might still be wondering what he was going to find 
as he learned more and more, but when he had got to the most distant way out [hinterster Ausgang] he 
would see Parabrahma standing there(the [Urgros seethe, original great one]) 34 , - a vacuum it is 
impossible to grasp, without characteristics and without name. That gave no satisfaction for a person’s 
spirit [ Gemtith ]. To his mind the Christian revelation is quite different. God has a name. Your can 
recognise him through this name and hold fast to him in your spirit [Gemtith]. On another occasion 
Sankappa told the story of how they had first been brought from belief in the Puranas, and 
heedlessness, to a more serious mental attitude and study by a guru who had come riding from 
Pandharpur near Latara in Mahratta-Land. The main temple of Wirtoba (Vitobha)?? is there, and 
spreads a unique and remarkable combination of Vedanta and teaching about morals. 

From that time on they had been especially inclined towards the Vedanta until our instruction had 
awakened in them a desire for something better. They have expressed the wish that we would provide 
them with a Christian programme in the evenings 35 [Abendunterhaltungen], and we naturally said 
"yes", and this will start soon. Sankappa has also suggested something we do not have, but that we 
seriously need, if we want to really have an effect on the people. We need to have more fluency in the 
language and a closer acquaintance with the people, its customs, superstitions etc. If we had effective 
native assistants whom we could support, for instance by giving them materials and the correct 
teachings, they could provide explanations everyone could understand and which would be evidently 
applicable to this or that side of Hindu life. 

[We also need] a congregation where everyone eats their own bread, and so counters the charge that 
people come to us only on account of their stomachs. One day, after Brother Kies had prayed alone 
with Sankappa, Sankappa asked him to pray in their assemblies, since they had given up the prayers of 
petition to Gamiescha with which they had previously begun and ended their meetings. With joy in 
our hearts we acceded to this request. Sitting on the floor, they bowed their heads to the ground several 


34 "Para Brahman (Sanskrit) [from para beyond + Brahman (neuter) universal self or spirit]. That which is 
beyond Brahman. The self-enduring, eternal, self-sufficient cause of all causes, the essence of everything in the 
cosmos. ParaBrahman, from beyond, encompasses the transcendent and immanent ultimate reality. Brahman." 
(Wikipedia, accessed 21.7.13) 

35 The word used is "Abendunterhaltung" - which means "evening entertainment." 
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times. At the end one of the seven people present remarked this was something new for them - it was 
no yoga exercise, nothing mysterious, a simple approach to God, like a child to its father [pp. 123-4]. 

Sankappa comes ever closer in his heart and in his speech. He hesitates with baptism, according to his 
own statement - and we believe him implicitly - because he hopes to prepare several others and draw 
them in with him, making the step of baptism easier and also more decisive. Paramappa (see report on 
the first half-year [presumably Barmappa]) has got himself involved in unfortunate conflicts, so our 
hopes in him have been sadly reduced [pp. 124-5]. 

[pp. 125-7] Reports on conversations carried on by Hiller 

During a conversation with two Dewanga priests the talk turned to the Djeimini-Purana 36 , which they 
know off by heart, and which they read out loud and explain for their young weavers. Hiller 
mentioned that he had seen a printed copy in Mangalore, and showed it to them. They expressed the 
wish to buy a copy. Hiller laughed, and said that this copy was just for the missionaries, so they could 
go through it and undermine it. “Just go on undermining it!”, they replied. “Nothing is lost till this and 
all the other Puranas fall to the ground”. In further talk they said that the author of the Djeimini had 
invested much intelligence and art to produce a magnificent text. Hiller remarked that it contained no 
wisdom. They immediately understood what he meant and even added of their own accord “Yes! 

There is nothing in it about sin or the good, holiness or damnation”. 

Hiller had begun to read the Sermon on the Mount with a learned priest, and had discussed the 8 
Beatitudes 37 with him. The priest asked about the reason for the very unequal fates individual humans 
suffer, their wealth and poverty. Hiller pointed to the wickedness in people as the deepest reason for 
these differences. The priest then wanted to know why God allows evil, if He is good and loving. 

What is the relationship between God and Satan? So Hiller tried to answer him with a parable. He 
pointed to his chief servant, Bassappa, and remarked that he [Hiller] had handed over the whole of the 
management side of the mission station to him. 38 He was the one who decided what was to be done 
and when in general, and in detail. But, Hiller said, "What he decided to do, and how it was done, must 
always be according to my will and what pleases me. As long as he pays attention to this he is as free 
to do what he likes with what I have entrusted to him, as he is with his own property. But what if he 
begins to think 'I am really the one who does all this, why should I pay attention to my Lord, he can’t 
do without me, and without me his business [orig. Oekonomie ] will not function'? If he began to act on 
these thoughts, that would be the end of his freedom to act, as soon as it became clear what was 
happening. Our formal relationship would change -1 would dismiss him. As my manager, he is 
obviously in a position to do me much wrong, spoiling my servants etc. But the more conscious I am 
of the power and means I have to prevent that damage, the less I would have to do with him directly. I 
would look at him calmly, if with displeasure. But how could it occur to me that he would carry out 
wicked designs? I would know that he was spoiling himself and a point would come where my 
tolerance and his evil would be evident to everyone. This is the relationship between the Lord and 
Satan. Everything is taking us towards the great Day of Judgement." And this explanation satisfied 
him. 

At the Divalige Festival, which is dedicated to the ancestors, a flag was to be hoisted in the new part of 
the village according to local custom. Hiller advised them to hoist the English flag, instead of the 
weaver’s banner or the Chasawa flag of the lingayats. It was carried through the village with music in 
a solemn procession and then raised. Hiller was invited to the ceremony, and Leonberger accompanied 
him. After the flag had been raised, chairs were brought for the missionaries, and the important men 

36 Jaimini was an ancient Indian rishi (sage), who was a great philosopher of the Mimansa school of Indian 
philosophy, and is best known for his great treatises Purva Mimamsa Sutras (“First Reflection”), or Karma- 
mimamsa (“Study of Ritual Action”), a system that investigates the nature of Vedic injunctions. 

37 The beginning of Matthew ch.5. 

38 The word we have translated "management side" is in fact Oekonomie , the word in Wiirttemberg for the fields 
around a house in which a craftsman and his family grew some of their food, and which by extension referred to 
the provision of the physical supplies people need for living. 
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sat on carpets. At first chewing-leaves and areka nuts were distributed, which the missionaries held in 
their hands, while the other put them in their mouths. Then the elders asked Hiller for a Prascinga or 
speech, so he talked about the difference between Christian and non-christian festivals, and proved to 
them how poor and even how detestable non-christian festivals were. The best festivals must have 
something for the spirit, for instance celebrating the great works of God, as Christians do celebrating 

the birth of Christ, his suffering, his resurrection, his ascension and the descent of his spirit.Those 

present understood what he was saying and were touched in their spirits. They apologised for not 
having anyone who taught in this way, so Hiller assured them that was why the missionaries were 
there. 

Travel Report: Kies. Sept. 2 nd - Dec. 14 th . 

At least some of the time, Catechist Christian was with him. 

[pp. 128-9] Kies left Betgeri on Sept. 2 nd and reached Guleddgudd on Sept. 5 th . He lodged in the house 
of a wealthy weaver. A number of the people close to the missionaries - Kies called them, "our 
people" - had developed scruples and doubts while reading Holy Scripture and he spent time with 
them: Why do Christians no longer practise circumcision? Was Jacob not performing an act of idolatry 
when he anointed the stone at Bethel? 

Then he turned to arguing against the Guru Nudi teaching, especially this time stressing dogmatics and 
ethics. Some people, especially among the young ones, had been driven almost to despair in the long 
time since the missionaries’ last visit by the conflict between old and new, and had been on the point of 
returning to the Nudi. Through the grace of God it was possible to restore the fellowship and help 
them to a decisive decision through stressing the kernel of the Gospel [pp. 128] [Dut ch Gottes Gnade 
aber geiang es, nicht nur das Matte wieder aufzurichten, sondern ihnen vollends zum entscheidenclen 
Ausschlag jur das Wort Gottes zu verhelfen, dass ich ihnen das Mark desselben vorsetzte .] 

Eventually 5 people were prepared to accept baptism if the Basel Mission were to set up a station or 
substation in the town , and several young men and fathers of families were also close to taking this 
step, but were holding back because of the situation in their homes. The narrative continues (in the 
first person): 

On Sept. 26 th I left Guleddgudd and arrived on Oct. 1 st in Damdati, 14 hours north of the Krishna 
River. I was searching for signs of our visit two years ago. Christian told his former disciples 
personally that all his earlier instructions had been untruths, as he had now realised through the grace 
of God. He challenged them to follow his example.... "Now that I have said this to you I have passed 
on to you all the responsibility I used to have for you, before God, as your former Guru.” Some were 
touched, but said roundly that caste and the bonds of their family were too strong to allow them to 
break loose. A jangama priest of simple and honest character told us he longed for the time when this 
step, which he did wish to take, would be possible. 

On Oct. 8 th we reached Tschabannur, Singappa’s village. He had promised to move to Betgeri, but we 
had waited in vain for him. He came to us immediately when he had heard of our arrival, and we 
found out that his wife had refused to move. She will not have anything to do with the Word of God or 
the new way, and finds it difficult to think of leaving the village where she grew up. Singappa was 
severely troubled by this, and confirmed that he wanted to come to us and the Word of God. He is 
thinking of leaving wife and child to move to Betgeri. I could not ask him to do this, but urged him to 
pray zealously for his wife and to speak to her lovingly....and at least visit us in Betgeri after the 
harvest. 


There were more discussions with contacts in Damdati....then conversations and disputes in various 
villages with Vedantists. 
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The Biblical teachings and Christian view of the world as I could sketch them in the short time 
available on the occasions which presented themselves had little effect on the superstition of most of 
the hearers. My words seemed to them to be foolishness - as those of St Paul did to the philosophers 
and sophists on the Areopagus and what I told them about justice, decency and the future Day of 
Judgement they regarded as being for beginners, not for people who have advanced in their religion. 

[p. 130] In Surapur country I met Kantappa again - a trader in glass bangles who we had already met 2 
years ago, a Vedantist, who is a seeker after truth. I stayed in his village for a week, and we had 
conversations morning and evening. We spoke about the teachings of Vedanta on the one hand, and 
about the [Christian] revelation on the other. Kantappa, after 20 years' experience, was very 
informative about Vedantist ideas and texts.[p. 130]. 

In Surapur I stayed again for 3 weeks with Capt. Taylor the English commissioner.I used the rare 

opportunity for further education in my missionary calling [presumably in Taylor’s library], but also 
tried to make many visits useful for the proclamation of the Gospel [p. 131]. 

From Surapur he passed through the country between the rivers Krishna and Tungabhadra, in order 
to visit Korigy, 25 hours northeast of Bellary, arriving 23 ld Nov. 

We went to Korigy to visit the members of the Nudi sect there. Christian had once been one of them 
and especially wanted to preach to them. At the beginning I sought to win their trust, and Christian’s 
visits to them in their homes contributed very much to this. For the same reason, I had also invited 
their own Guru from Kodekal to come with us 39 - one of the most honest and straightforward of the 
Nudi priests.When people had begun to have confidence in me I indicated in private conversations, 
and to the whole assembly in the house of their elder, that I had doubts about the divine origins of the 
Nudi, and urged them not to build their house on the sand, but on the rock. 40 They understood my hint, 
and explicitly asked me to speak openly with them, which I did on the spot. 

They held a 3-hour assembly, in which Christian read out Kies’ refutation of the Nudi teaching as he 
had dictated it to him in Guleddgudd. Kies himself added words of explanation here and there. 

The arguments against the divine character of the Kalljawa of Basawa, and the Nudi, impressed them, 
as one could see from their sad faces. They felt compelled to accept the correctness of the arguments 

presented, and left saying scarcely a word.The next day some of them asked me to explain what I 

meant by building on rock. They held five 2-3 hour meetings in which my statement of the truth was 
listened to. They frequently expressed agreement with what was said, but could not take the huge step 
of recognising the bankruptcy of their Nudi faith and turning to Christ. They argued that Christ and 
Basava are two incarnations of the same God, the first for us, and the second for them, and in the Guru 
who will descend from heaven both sides will see their hopes fulfilled. 

I urged them to compare the fruits of belief in Christ with their own lack of spiritual power and 

courage.one of them, said at this stage “Let us be lost, then”. So I replied “In the service of the Guru 

who will come again in the future to judge the quick and the dead I have come to you, and as his 
messenger I have invited you away from your false way to put your trust in him, your saviour. If you 
despise this invitation it is your own fault, and I am not longer under any obligation to you. You speak 
defiantly and like people who cling to the last plank [floating in the sea]. But I am sure you will not be 

able to forget what I have said. For the last time I say your longing is good, but you put your faith 

in something which has no foundation, no firm hold”. With these words I made my salaam and went to 
the door. 


39 

This Gum is referred to [p. 131, middle] as coming from Codacal. We assume this is a mistake made when the 
text was copied from Kies’ handwritten one; the name "Codacal" would have been familiar in Basel because the 
Mission was working in Codacal in mid-Kerala. The correct spelling would be Kodekal, which according to the 
Indian Census list of the villages of India is in the Shorapur Sub-District. 

40 Matthew ch.7 v.24 
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As I went out, many of them took my hand and pressed it to their breasts; all of them were shocked; 
they had never seen such a performance, and they had not expected such and ending. 

The next morning they left, and passed through Hampi, where Kiesstayed for some days to look at the 
ruins of Vijayanagar (no details are given). They reached Betigeri safe and well on December 14 lh . 


Report on Malasamudra 

J.Leonberger; Kies (part of the time), Basappa, schoolmaster in Asunti. 

Report on the first half of 1850 (signed by Leonberger & Kies) [pp 133-138] 

Johannes Leonberger landed in Bombay on January 23 ld and posted a letter to Betgeri, which arrived 
on Feb. 1 st just as Kies got back from a preaching journey. Kies went to Kingorla, where he met 
Leonberger on Feb. 9th. They travelled to Malasamudra together, arriving on Feb. 25 ,h . Kies stayed 
on there, helping with the agricultural work as well as looking after the sendees, prayer meetings and 
the schools, and teaching Leonberger Kannada. 

There were three Christians; Abraham, Daniel and Samuel. On Sundays the sendees were attended by 
some of the farm workers who lived around the Mission house, the “colonists”, occasional visitors 
and some of the older schoolboys with their master. 

In April there was a baptism - of a man on his death-bed. He had come from Kukanur in the Nizam’s 
coun try, looking for medical care and a roof over his head. He seemed to be recovering with the 
missionaries ’ treatment, but the improvement did not last. He was there long enough for some 
intensive discussions, and he was very sure he wanted to be baptised - or else, he said, "after his death 
he would not be accepted in the other world, but would be thrown out into the wilderness". He 
confessed that in the past he had been a sinner - he had left his first wife in Bagalkote and gone away 
to Kukanur with a prostitute. She had left him for another man after giving him a slow-acting poison. 
He had been sick for two years. He now saw it as a just punishment for his sin. He was given the name 
Dewa prija (Gottlieb). The Christians were very helpful and supportive during his illness and death. 
Kies and Leonberger wrote: "We buried him beside Brother Hall - with whom, as the first Indian, he 
is looking towards the resurrection in the Christian cemetery." 

[p. 136] A family and a workman who had been in Malasamudra before were taken into the colony 
again for a short trial period. Another, from Benabednur, changed his mind about wanting to join as 
soon as he found out what was involved. 

A young man had come to the station with one lung ruined by poison. An attempt to give him medicine 
did not help, and Kies said, in the presence of his mother, that he should prepare for Eternity and 
consider his past misdeeds. The mother confessed to Kies, weeping, that she had borne this only son 
"in the sins of her youth" - and as she watched him fading away, she saw this as a punishment from 
God. Kies regarded this as evidence that even non-christians can have a real longing for grace - 
which a merciful God will certainly not leave unfulfilled. 

[p. 137] A conversation with Bhima, the washer-man from Bentur, gave a quite different impression. 
Bhirna is a brother of Simon, who once gave Rev. Frey high hopes that he would become a Christian, 
but who eventually had to be sent away. I reminded the washer-man of this one day when he brought 
us washing, and asked about Simon. He said with no hesitation that Simon knows everything he ought 
to do, and what the punishment for disobedience is. But even if he looks into an open hell on both 
sides of his path he cannot escape - because his wife and family hold him back. He added with almost 
incredible indifference that even if God is going to stamp him underfoot on the Day of Judgement 
there is nothing he can do about it. 
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Things are better with the people in Shagati and Dundar [where there is a group who have turned a 
temple into a school]. They still read the Word of God in the school and in their homes, and inwardly 
they agree fully with what they read, and also pray to the True God. But they do not yet have enough 
courage and strength to tear apart the bonds of caste and family. Brother Kies pointed out that this 
wavering and half-heartedness was a great danger for their souls, but until now they have got no 
further. 

The school in Asunti, with 18 boys and one girl, is doing well - but until Leonberger knows Kannada 
they do not think it wise to open any more. 

Report for the second half of 1850, pp. 138-144. 

J.Leonberger, Kies [to Sept 1 st ], a non-christian schoolmaster, a Munshi (language teacher) 

[pp. 138] The schoolmaster and the Munshi (a language teacher) : 

The schoolmaster Basappa is a lingayat, about 22 years old, educated in the Night School in Gadag. 

He is quiet, punctual and conscientious and capable in his work. He brings his pupils to the Sunday 
services, but shows no further interest in Christian truth. Pay: 4 Rupees per month. 

The Munshi, Gurusidda, belongs to the lingayat caste of tailors and is 20 years old. He was formerly 
employed [by us] in Betgeri. From May 13 th he has mostly been in Malasamudra, reading Kannada 
with Brother Leonberger and working the rest of the time for the Betgeri station. Each station pays 
half of his 8 Rupee monthly salary. From Jan. 1 st for a year he will work only for Brother Leonberger, 
teaching him Kannada and helping him with the accounts. 

Gurusidda is zealous in his work and most competent. Among other things, he has translated 
Dr. Wilson’s critique of the Bhagavadgita from Mahratta to Kannada - which has brought a lot of 
pleasure and visible benefits to the young people of Betgeri etc. His attachment to us became weaker 
last year, when - like almost all young Indians - he found himself ensnared by the lusts of the flesh. 
We questioned him about this, however, talked to him seriously and spoke to his conscience, and this 
had a good effect so that, as far as we can see, he has broken free again. He is open in his dealings 
with Catechist Christian, and trusts him. Gurusidda wants to wait a few years before he becomes a 
Christian, so that his frail elderly parents do not have to go to their graves with broken hearts, and so 
that he can bring his future wife here. 

[p. 139] The Community 

The spiritual condition of the three “old” Christians, Abraham, Samuel and Daniel, is best illustrated 
by the confessions they made in individual discussions with Brother Kies before the Holy Communion 
service on August 25th. 

Samuel came first, and said, “My nature is a very fleshly and earthly one, but the Lord has given me 
new light and life. Without His grace my spirits and my thoughts sink very easily into carelessness and 
thoughts of material things. I often tell Abraham that he should not speak so curtly to the workers, but 
should admonish and advise them more in a loving spirit. But he often feels this is favouritism or a 
desire to boss him around.” 

Daniel came next, and said, “I am a great sinner and acknowledge that others are better than me. Your 
instruction has made God’s truth really clear and brought it close to me. The instruction I had before 
was very incomplete. My hope is in Christ alone.” 

Abraham said frankly that he realised that he is very inclined to be bad-tempered, especially when he 
sees how badly the workers are doing their jobs. He then tells Samuel what he thinks and what, in his 
view, should be done about it, and leaves the matter to him. Samuel does not always appreciate how 
useful this is. Since Brother Kies has been here, he has enjoyed being in Malasamudra again - having 
previously been thoroughly fed up with the place. 
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The Sunday sendees are described - they include singing, praying “from the heart”, and Bible 
readings, apparently chosen from an Order of Sendee. In the mornings there is a sermon, and in the 
afternoons the approach is more that of “catechising ” - question and answer sessions. 

In the last half-yearly report, baptismal instruction for a young man was mentioned. That was 
organised in such a way that the other Christians were present as well - not only because they would 
surely benefit form the systematic teaching, but especially because they could talk to their new brother 
afterwards about what they had all heard, and explain things to him in a simple way that would help 
him to understand, although he was rather slow mentally... In August the young man was baptised 
with the name David. 

[p. 141] A former contact, Jacob, who had been “lost”, came back. He had been sent away from the 
colony by the previous missionaries because of his quarrelling and contact with prostitu tes. Since 
then, he had been through a lot. 

He mostly spent the time in his birthplace, Magadi, 4 hours away from here - and about a year ago he 
threatened to complain about his ruler, the Prince of Shiratti, to the English government. The Prince 
said, “Good! I’ll give you something to complain about” - clapped him in fetters 41 , and made him 
work on the roads by day and beg for his own food at night. That seems to have reduced his pride 
somewhat. A relative paid for his release, and to escape from need and disgrace he turned up again in 
Malasamudra. He assured Kies that everything said about him before was simply slander and that he 
was totally innocent. 

Then he came back with his 9-10 year-old son Johann. Among all his lies and deceptions it turned out 
that he was still involved with the women who had been the cause of his being dismissed before. We 
had no desire to take him in again, but we left it to the colony's Christians, through whom he wanted to 
appeal to us, to decide whether they wanted to try again with him. They took the responsibility on 
themselves, so he was allowed to come back, mainly for the sake of his nice boy. 

The experiment was not a success. Jacob turned out to have unpaid debts, and he said the women who 
had caused the trouble in the first place would soon be back. He wanted to take Holy Communion at 
the sendee in August, but after Kies set off on a journey he began to spread slanderous stories about 
Abraham to the workers and the Munshi. He was sent away again, and finally went to the last 
available place of refuge, with Hiller in Betgeri. Leonberger kept his son in Malasamudra, attended to 
his schooling and taught him to cook. Johann behaved very well - unlike his father, who was not doing 
any work, and was continuing to say slanderous things against Abraham and the other Christians, and 
even against the Word of God. So no option remained to the missionaries but to ban him from both 
stations. 

The schoolboy Johann wanted to stay in Malasamudra, and the missionaries hoped that would work 
out. They were also concerned about Jacob’s elder son, Peter, who was in the boarding school in 
Mangalore. His father was threatening to take him away to Shiratti and marry him to a heathen wife 
so that he would be estranged from Christ and from the missionaries for ever. 

The writers finally comment that they have included the whole of this sad story in their report for 
1850, although some of it happened later, so that "the next report will not have to be disfigured by this 
sad news". 

The "Colony" 

There have been no new applicants, and Leonberger had to send away the farmer’s family taken in 
earlier in the year - this was the third or fourth attempt to include them, and it had not succeeded. 


The word used is "Galliotten" - i.e. "sent him to the galleys to be a galley-slave". But this can hardly have 
been the case here. We assume Kies is using the phrase metaphorically! 
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He also dismissed 7 of the 10 farm labourers - even some who had been there for 9 years, and were 
sons of the early colonists. The reasons included idleness (observed through a telescope!) theft by the 
Wallegara (watchmen and post-carriers), and in particular' terrible fighting after drinking brandy and 
palm wine, and involvement with prostitutes. 

There were also a number of Worder people (workers in wood and stone, who move from place to 
place, living in straw huts) who had been living near the colony for years - but had never attended 
church services. They had been asked to leave a long time ago, but they were so stubborn that in the 
end they had to be removed by the local official [Oberamtmann]. It was the same with their 
neighbours, a tribe of Korer, who lived by weaving mats - and stealing - and like the others were 
addicted to drink. 

The report ends with a verse from a hymn: “When will Spring come? When will the Lord breathe life 
into the dead bones, so that they become a living body in God’s kingdom?’’ 42 


42 


Another reference to the vision in Ezekiel c.37. 
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Basel Mission Annual Report [1851-] 52 43 

[p.3] The Preface to this report states that it is covering the time up to July 1 st 1852, 44 so as to 
incorporate material from Inspector Josenhans' visitation in India. A more detailed report of this visit 
is promised for later numbers of this periodical. 

The Mission in Basel 

[p. 8] After a short passage expressing the hope that the mission in India is about to be blessed by 
better times, the report moves to a description of the Mission at home. There was a lot of illness 
among the Committee members, and just as things were back to normal, the Mission entered a period 
of acute financial need. Contributions had been much reduced by the years of revolution in Germany 
and several poor harvests in Europe, which had resulted in great need among the population at home. 

[p. 9] So the income was, indeed, less than before, while - God be praised! - the expenditure has 
increased. It would be sad if it was the other way round! The more seed is sown, the more workers arc 
needed. The greater the harvest, the more reapers are needed. And the more Hindus there arc who have 
been awoken and have been forced out of their caste and deprived of the chance of earning a living, 
the more it is our unavoidable duty to create possibilities for these new brethren to earn their 
livelihoods by the sweat of their brows. 45 

The Mission has had to borrow 55,000 French francs, with the Mission House as security for the loan. 
The political situation was also problematic, [not least] because of the events of December in France. 
In addition, in parts of Switzerland and Wurttemberg the poor people were suffering as they had not 
suffered for many years. The mission had decided nevertheless to send a second missionary to China, 
where Lechler had been alone for a long time. And their trust in the Lord was not in vain. Many 
people gave extra gifts - by October 1 st nearly half the debt had been paid. The number of associations 
and individuals supporting the Basel mission has increased 46 . There was also support from friends in 
Russia, America and Sweden. 

[p. 10] The mission Seminary had problems because of the absence of the House Father, Josenhans, 
whose journey to India took him away for three quarters of the year 47 . The illness of two of the 
teachers increased the pressure - but the students were helpful, and continued to work hard and 
seriously. Three students had to be dismissed because they did not have the necessary ability. The 
committee is seeing more and more clearly that that it is their duty, to the Brethren and to the Work 
itself, to dismiss sooner rather than later students who clearly do not have the necessary natural and 
spiritual gifts. It is becoming more and more clear that the missionary calling demands more than 
ordinary capabilities. 


43 Magazin fiir die neueste Geschichte der evangelischen Missions-Gesellschaft zu Basel, 1852, 4th quarterly 
issue, pp71 - 105, covering the second half of 1851 and the first half of 1852. 

44 This is an odd remark, since the Annual Reports were presented at the Mission Festival at midsummer, i.e. 
normally covering the second half of the preceding year and the first half of the current year (see e.g. in fn. 42). 

43 A reference to Genesis, c.3 v. 19 - and also to the development in India of the workshops that eventually 
become the "Mission Industries". 

46 The Annual Report states briefly that in Prussia, previous supporters of the Berlin Mission felt that a change of 
course in the Berlin Mission justified them switching their support to Basel. 

47 [p. 15] Zaremba had replaced Josenhans for part of the time. Felician von Zaremba was an unusual member of 
the Basel Mission - by origins an aristocrat from the Russo-Polish lands he had been converted during the brief 
period after the Napoleonic Wars when Pietism was influential among ruling circles in the Russian Empire, had 
been trained by the Basel Mission and worked as a Basel missionary for a time in the Caucasus. After his return 
from the Caucasus he was mainly involved in maintaining contacts with groups of Basel Mission supporters in 
Central Europe and among German-speaking immigrants and civil servants in Russia. See also pp.5.12 fn 20. 
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[p. 13] Apart from the group that left for India with Josenhans, and the missionary sent to China, no 
other missionaries have been sent to Basel Mission stations abroad. But two are due to go to West 
Africa; Christaller to continue Riis’ work on the language and Bible translation, and Steinhauser to 
Osu. 48 The Seminary is still sending workers to other missionary societies, and as pastors to North 
America. The long-standing links with German communities in Russia are becoming difficult to 
maintain, because Swiss missionaries - or Germans trained in Swiss institutions - will no longer be 
permitted to enter Russia. 

Missionary training 

[pp 13 - 15] A detailed description of the Seminary curriculum is given. The two classes of the 
Voranstalt (the preparatory seminary) learned the usual school subjects, with some emphasis on Bible 
knowledge, and did teaching practice under the supervision of teacher Bubeck in a Basel school 
(Klingental). Since most of the entrants to the Seminary came from apprenticeships in practical 
subjects, and had not been in school for some years, there was a need to make good the gaps in their 
basic education. 

The Seminary itself had four classes (Class I being the senior class). Their curriculum is summarised 
in the table below. 49 Of the teachers, Josenhans and Gess were on the staff of the Mission House (as 
was Ostertag, who was sick during this period). Morike and Gilnzler were theology students. 50 Others 
were visiting teachers. 


Curriculum of the Mission Seminary, 1851-2 


Subject 

Teacher 

Class 

IV 

Class 

III 

Class 

II 

Class 

I 

Practical Theology 

Preaching practice; practical explanation of 
the Bible 

Josenhans 


X 

X 

X 

Exercises in the Catechism 

Gess 


X 

X 

X 

Missiology 

Josenhans 



X 

X 

Academic (wissenschaftliche) Theology 

Church History 

Prof. Dr. Hagenbach 



X 


Comparison of the Creeds of the various 
Christian churches 

Gess 


X 

X 

X 

New Testament exegesis (John) 

Gess 


X 

X 

X 

Old Testament (Isaiah) 

Gess 



X 

X 

Preparatory Subjects 

Bible analysis 

Morike 

X 




Practice in preaching sermons 

Gtinzler 

X 




Philological Subjects 

Latin, Greek (Plato and New Testament 
readings), Hebrew 

LeGrand. Morike, Gtinzler 

X 

X 



English 

Teachers Mosley, Hoff 



X 

X 

“Realien” (science etc) 

Medicine 

Prof. Dr Streckeisen 




X 

World History 

Morike 

X 

X 



Geography 

Gtinzler 

X 

X 



Arts 

Singing, Violin 

Dr Hauschild 

Kapellenmeister Lutz 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Drawing 

Gtinzler 



X 

X 


48 "West Africa" means, in the then Basel Mission, the south-eastern parts of present-day Ghana. Christaller is 
was effectively the Kittel of the Ghanaian language Twi. 

49 It is noteworthy that there are no classes explicitly in non-European languages or culture - though 

“Missionswissenschaft ” (= Missiology) may well have included discussion of other cultures. There was a lot of 
information available in Europe in Mission and other publications, e.g. on Indology 

50 Morike was a future India missionary. About Gtinzler we have, so far, no further information. 
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The Mission overseas 

[pp. 15-16] Among missionaries on home leave, the Wiclmanns have returned to Akropong, but Layer 
- though he longs to go back to India - is not considered fit enough yet. In general, the work in the 
three countries where the Mission is active has progressed peacefully. 

The spirit in which the work is done, the well-ordered state of the administration, and the harmony of 
the missionaries among themselves, is satisfactory... 

The work has grown to be a stately tree. Of course, compared with what the protestant missions of 
Britain and North America have accomplished, or the accomplishments of the Catholic Propaganda, 
our achievements are hardly of any account. But seen from our point of view they arc large and 
significant. This will become clearer than ever from the reports on the India Visitation. 

And though many people will say this is merely blowing our own trumpet 51 , and many believers are 
influenced by this, we must not cease to rejoice in what the Lord in his mercy has done through our 
Society. 


Annual Report on the work in India 

Pages 71 - 224 provide a very detailed account of the Mission’s work in India. The texts are a mixture 
of the first reports from Josenlwns, based on his visitation, and reports from the missionaries. 52 
Josenhans is inclined to speak of himself in the third person - as “the Inspector” - which creates some 
confusion about who is the author. 

Reports on Northern Karnataka 
Report on Dharwar [pp. 80-82] 

Missionaries: G.Weigle and Mrs Weigle; F. Albrecht and Mrs Albrecht. 

Catechist Johann. 4 schoolmasters. 

The following report is probably written by Josenhans. 

Among all our stations in India, Dharwar is at present the one in which success of the work among the 
local people is least visible. 

The Station Report from July 1851 mentions many problems in the Tamil congregation. Two members 
are in prison, and 10 members have been put under discipline/excluded from taking Communion. The 
Tamil Christians are all members of the army, or servants of the local English residents. Missionaries 
in other parts of India have similar problems with their Tamil Christians. The Kannada-speaking 
congregation is better-behaved, but they are fewer - and the fact that most of the members of the 
congregation are Tamils is anything but a recommendation for the local people. However, even in 
Dharwar the work of the missionaries has not been in vain. A.v the Inspector heard from an English 
friend, the missionaries’ English preaching has been a blessing to some of the English residents. 

After the introduction of congregational regulations, and a series of sermons on details of practical 
life, the life of the congregation has developed a more Christian orderliness. Several of those who 
passed on died with peaceful hearts. "Old, blind Simeon dragged himself to the Tamil prayer-house 
when he realised his end was near, saying that he wanted to die in the Flouse of the Lord. When he 
was conscious, he asked the old lady, Christine, to pray with him." 


51 Grosssprecherei und Ruhmredigkeit 

52 Josenhans’ detailed report on his journey, which appealed in subsequent issues of the MM and in other 
publications, will be the subject of a further translation. P. and J.M. Jenkins 
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[p. 82] Josenhans found that the schools were excellent. Indeed, he says that the one held in the 
Mission House itself is perhaps the best and most carefully supervised of all the mission ’s schools for 
non-christians. He examined the children in various subjects, and found them as well-taught as pupils 
in primary/ schools in Wurttemberg. He was especially delighted at their knowledge of Bible stories - 
and their understanding of the underlying religious truths. "The boys gave me their answers blow for 
blow [Schlag auf Schlag\ and were, as one might say, involved with hands and feet - they crowded 
closer and closer to the examiner. One might have believed oneself to be in a Christian school back at 
home." (There are 90 boys and 16 girls in the schools for non-christians) 

[p.82] Albrecht continues to preach in the town and neighbouring villages, and believes that his 
preaching is making a deeper impression. During the last “Durga-emergency” (as a cholera epidemic 
is called here) there was a move to construct a temple car to turn away the sickness. Albrecht 
succeeded in convincing the people that this was useless and sinful, and the car was never finished. 

Albrecht travelled to Hallial, Sircy, Bonawasy, Haveri and Bankapore. He came across encouraging 
results of other missionaries’ journeys. People bought tracts, and in some places the village head 
himself would call the people together to hear Albrecht's preaching. Many admitted that the idols were 
useless, and they could see the victory of Christianity coming - but without seriously turning to the 
Lord. 


Report on Hubli [pp. 82-88] 

Johannes Muller and Mrs Muller; Catechist Paul; 6 schoolmasters. 

The author is probably Josenhans 

1852 was an epochal year in the history of the Hubli mission station. The Gospel had been preached 
ceaselessly by different mi ssionaries since 1839 in this town of 50,000 people, but only three souls had 
turned to the Lord. At the end of 1852, the congregation increased to 14. When some of these people 
finally left their caste and family and joined the congregation [the word used is Ubertritt ] there were 
some hard struggles. There were several occasions when the whole town was in ferment. That gives us 
all the more reason to rejoice in the steadfastness and perseverance of the newly converted. They are 
mostly youngish men from good castes. Their entry into the congregation is a particularly important 
achievement in view of the fact that Rev. Muller is much stricter in accepting new members of the 
congregation than most missionaries are. 

On March 16 th the first seven candidates entered into the congregation through the waters of a new 
birth. The day was one of rejoicing for the mission station, especially as one of the new members was 
the young woman who was engaged to the much-tried young catechist, Paul. For a long time she could 
not be persuaded to follow her betrothed husband. Paul eventually decided to take her to court to 
demand that she come to him. He and all the other members of the church were delighted when she 
said she would come, and in addition that she wanted to be baptised - although she had been left 
entirely free to remain in her earlier situation [bisheriger Stand - presumably this refers to her 
religion] until she herself was convinced of the truth of the Gospel. 

Two of the newly baptised - gifted young men - left soon after to go to the English school in Belgaum 
to prepare themselves for jobs with the Government. Their honesty when they asked for baptism 
should not be in doubt, but they seem not to have been quite free of worldly expectations. This 
development worried Rev. Muller, because he was afraid another new member would give in to over- 
ambitious thoughts. However, he and all the other new members remained faithful, though they still 
had a lot to learn. 

Ip. 84] At Christmas 1851 three more young men were baptised; Genappa (a weaver), Munjappa (a 
goldsmith) and finally Bcdappa (another weaver) ... Munjappa had to win a hard battle before he 
came; his mother, his two younger brothers and all his other relations and the members of his caste 
besieged him with tears and pleas, insults and curses. Later, the bad example of the two young men 
who wanted Government jobs was a danger to him, especially as his non-christian father had 
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whispered to him, “If you give up your caste, obtain something better”. Muller was rather doubtful 
about the intentions of these young men, so he delayed baptising them rather longer than he would 
otherwise have had a right to do. He reported that they were overjoyed when lie finally told them when 
they would be baptised. They were given the names Timotheus, Stephen and Johannes. 

However, we have still not finished reporting on the encouraging progress of the work in Hubli. More 
than once in this period, when things in Hubli have been moving fast, the missionary stood there 
surprised and amazed, and could not always avoid asking, “Will this person also become a Christian?” 
And in Hubli he really had to learn to understand the words, “Jesus accepts sinners.” 

Towards the end of 1851 a 35 year-old coppersmith called Lakshma declared that he wanted to break 
with his caste and his religion and come to the mission house. When Paul brought the news, Muller 
was surprised, because though Lakshma had occasionally been in the mission house he had not 
seemed particularly interested. Muller even wondered whether he had got into trouble, or into debt, 
but in fact he came with a small sum of money, and had a good reputation. 

Three weeks later, while Josenhans was holding the District Conference in Hubli, another new 
member arrived. 

News came that a goldsmith had broken his sacred thread, had his pigtail shaved off, and declared 
loudly and publicly that he believed in Jesus Christ and wanted to be his disciple. His wife and his 
father had no idea what to do. At first they thought he had gone mad and tried to bring him to his 
senses. When that failed, they took him to court - but there, too, Maharudrappa (that was his name) 
declared boldly and joyfully that he was determined to become a disciple of Jesus. As a result, his wife 
said she would leave him, with their 7 year-old daughter. All this happened before the Christians knew 
anything about it. Only on the evening of the second day, when the man had been beaten and ill- 
treated in every way possible, did the news come to the Mission House that a mob was gathering in the 
town because of a man who wanted to be a Christian. 

At first, since Maharudrappa had never spoken to the missionary, or come to the mission house, the 
Christians did nothing. But on the third day, when the commotion was still increasing, and it sounded 
as though the man’s life was in danger, the District Conference decided to send Muller to the 
Mamledar (Oberamtmann), to get him to take responsibility for protecting the man. The Mamledar did 
not want to protect a rebel, but did send some policemen with Muller to the mission school in the 
bazaar, where the fugitive had taken refuge on the verandah. The police officer asked Maharudrappa 
three times what he intended to do, and got the same answer every time: “1 want to go to the Mission 
House ”, Miiller explained at some length what a weighty decision he was making. He would lose his 
caste; he might not want to live as the Christians did, when he saw how that was; it was even possible 
that the missionary would find that he did not fulfil the essential requirements for becoming a 
Christian - and then he would be completely cast out and isolated. But the man remained steadfast 
and determined, and finally the police officer commanded the people to move out of the way, and he 
was brought safely to the mission house. 

He was brought into the prayer room, where the missionaries were assembled for their conference. He 
entered hesitantly, pale, and bearing the traces of his ill-treatment. But when the members of the 
conference came towards him, shook his hand and welcomed him with blessings, the clouds cleared 
from his forehead and his face lit up with a friendly smile. 

Maharudrappa settled down gratefully under the protection of the missionaries. However, matters 
were not entirely settled. His property was in the hands of his father, and they both had to go before 
the Mamledar, who ruled that the son had a right to it all - but for the sake of peace he divided it with 
his father. That showed that there was something of Christ’s spirit in him - and even the non- 
christians found his action good and praiseworthy. He had an even harder struggle over his little 
daughter. Her mother, who had left him, refused to give her up, and was supported by her relatives 
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and by the non-christian officials. Finally, he went to the English court, which gave the child the 
choice - and when she decided to go to her father, said he could take her. 

Maharudrappa was followed by his brother Manappa. In the spring, Timothy’s brother joined the 
congregation, followed by their parents and their three younger boys. 

[p.87] Thus the congregation in Hubli grew by 11 baptised members and 9 baptismal candidates in 
one and a half years. The increase was almost against the will of the station missionary, Muller, who 
was more deeply anxious about every single addition to the congregation because of the problem of 
providing them with food and lodging. Nevertheless, the writer prays that the congregation in Hubli - 
the most important trading town of the region — will continue to grow and be a light shining as far 
away as the distant kingdom of the Mahrattas. 


Report on Betgeri [pp. 88-100] 

G.Wurth (earlier, also Hiller) Catechist Nahasson Rozario, 4 schoolmasters 

The report is a mixture of commentaries from Josenhans and reports from the station missionaries. 

The period covered by this report was one in which many decisions had to be made about Betgeri. For 
years, there were always two missionaries working in Betgeri - we cannot say “fruitlessly”, because 
the fruit is only now becoming visible - but nevertheless unsuccessfully, because, of the hundreds and 
thousands who came into contact with our mission, only a few souls had been given the strength to 
break the chains that bound them to their religion, and no congregation had developed. 

Then, in 1851, as a result of the work of our missionaries, the seeds of a new life began to sprout in the 
town of Guleddgudd, about 16 hours away, a place which up to then had been very little touched by 
Europeans. A little congregation was formed, and Rev. Kies moved there to settle among his children 
in the faith. Rev. Hiller remained in Betgeri. There, too, it seemed that the seeds sown over many 
years would at last begin to grow, but once again, it turned out only to be a beginning. The following 
extract is from Rev. Hiller’s half-yearly report: 

“On March 7 th we heard from Catechist Christian that Badappa, Eiawu, Doorta, Bhaskara and Niegos 53 
(the latter from Guledgudd) had decided to become Christians. The next evening we took them aside 
from the others who had come to prayers, and asked them about their decision. They all stated 
cheerfully that they wanted to become Christians. We asked them whether they had already told their 
parents. Apart from Badappa, they had all said it more-or-less directly. 

The missionaries warned the young men about what difficulties they might have to expect from their 
relatives, and tried to give them courage. On the same day, rumours started about what was 
happening, and a boy who had left the school, and was working with the missionaries as a writer, was 
taken away and sent off to Namburg. The missionaries had had hopes of him — he had come regularly 
to prayers and tried to convince his relatives that they should give up the sendee of idols. 

On March 9 th all was fairly peaceful, but on March 10 th "fire broke out". The young men’s relatives 
came together in a body and used every argument they could muster. 

When the missionaries encountered the young men in the schools or in the Mission House, they took 
them to one side individually and tried to encourage them to make the break. 


53 All but the last of these young men are mentioned in the previous year’s report as schoolmasters in Betgeri: 
Badappa, a 17 year-old weaver (called Badawa in the previous report), was originally a teacher in Betgeri, but 
after an absence in his home town he was employed as a writer in the mission house. 

Eiawu, also about 17, from the oil-makers’ caste (called Einane in the previous report) is a schoolmaster in 
Gadag. Doorta (Dola in previous report?) teacher in Betgeri.Bhaskara, from goldsmiths' caste, about 13 years 
old . Replaced Dola in the girls’ school when Dola was moved. 
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Eiauwa 's relatives spent a whole day in his house, with his mother saying he was the son she had 
prayed to God for, and if he left her she would throw herself down the well. Doorta’s mother made the 
same threat. 

Badappa spent some time with us on the 10 th , and declared he was still determined. He said, “In 
Katrigi I had a lot of money, but my relatives forbade me to read [see last year’s report]; what use is 
money when I can’t read the writings that show me the way to heaven?” 

[p.90] On March 12 th and 13 th the people interested in the fate of the young men 54 advised their parents 
and relatives to take them away from our house and our schools. I [Hiller] went to a meeting of 
influential men who had gathered in Badappa’s house, and made a public statement. I pointed out that 
it would be a thankless and stupid idea to take even one of them away from us. They were all doing 
such a good job in our schools, and we appreciated them all the more because before, we had had to 
put up with schoolmasters who behaved badly. I also announced that if these teachers were taken away 
from our schools, the schools would remain closed until they came back. This had the hoped-for 
result.... 

In fact, these even ts affected the schools very little, and everything returned to normal. The young men 
started coming to prayers in the Mission house again. The missionaries were not surprised that the 
young men had been discouraged from asking for immediate baptism - but they were worried when 
Badappa, who had seemed to be the most enthusiastic and hopeful, decided on April I4 lh to return to 
his home in Katgiri, 12 hours’ journey away, in the Nizam’s territory. He assured the missionaries he 
was still determined to become a Christian - but he was not yet able to take the step now. 

In Katigiri, he was forbidden to read the books he had taken with him, and had to hide them in the 
house of a friend, where he read them when he could steal away for a while. Badappa kept up a 
correspondence with Eiawu, who gave him all the encouragement he could to remain faithful. He 
wrote that he was very unhappy - he was not even allowed to see his fiancee, who lived in the same 
house, [p. 92] He wrote to his relatives in Betgeri, asking them to take him back - and saying that if 
they did not, he would go where he liked. He also asked Eiawu to ask us whether he should come even 
if his relatives did not collect him, and whether he could bring his fiancee. (We had the impression that 
keeping her was more important to him than the money he would get from the relative in the village 
who had adopted him). 

Naturally, we were all anxious to help, and his people in Betgeri sent a man with an ox to collect him. 
Now he is back at his place in the school. The hope that revealed itself so unexpectedly was not 
fulfilled - but we still have cause to rejoice and thank the Lord that the matter ended as it did. This 
delay is indeed a delay - but not actually a loss to our work.” 

[pp. 92-93] The next passage refers to Josenhans’ visit in December, and is probably written by him: 

An attempt by the Inspector on his visit to Betgeri had a similar success. It was his task to find out 
why children of the mission were not actually being born in this place [i.e. there were no conversions]. 
He asked all the young men mentioned in Hiller’s report to come to him, and talked to them about the 
state of their hearts and minds. He found them not only willing, but truly well and lovingly prepared 
for the great step of becoming Christians. They had simply been intimidated by their earlier 
unsuccessful attempt to attain freedom. The Inspector suggested that they should go to Mangalore, 
where there was a large congregation of Christians, and where they would really be able to decide 
independently. The young men accepted the suggestion and they were ready and prepared to set off - 
when Hiller’s Munshi appeared, and with truly Satanic cunning got the innocent young men into such 
a state of fear and horror that they changed their minds, ashamed and hurt. 


54 It is not immediately obvious who these people were; they were evidently not the missionaries, nor the 
immediate relatives! There was obviously a lot of interest in the community at large. 
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This event forced the Inspector to consider the possibility - and look for evidence of it - that the failure 
[sic] of mission work in Betgeri had to do with a lack of decision and consistency in the choice and 
supervision of people close to the mission house. He became convinced that this was so after his own 
careful investigation of the situation and discussions with the missionaries in the region. Mission work 
in Betgeri had been earned on with great zeal and energy, indeed with a model degree of commitment. 
But those approaching the missionaries had not been sorted out with a realistic enough assessment of 
their character and consistency of judgement. It could not be denied that the missionaries in Betgeri 
had won and exercised an influence over their whole surroundings which was almost unique, but it 
was too much concerned with the outer life and failed to separate the human and the divine elements 
clearly, so they were confused with each other. Therefore the Inspector decided that in the interest of 
the missionaries themselves, and of the mission station, he must consider a change in personnel. 

[p. 94] Another reason why Josenhans felt that Hiller should leave Betgeri was that this would make it 
easier to close down finally the “small money-earning project” that had not made a loss - as had been 
feared - but had caused a good deal of awkwardness. 55 

The suggestion was made that Hiller - who in any case had repeatedly been severely ill - should go up 
on to the Nilgiris until his health had improved. Meanwhile, the Inspector would look for a suitable 
job for him. Hiller left for Kotageri with his family in February 1852. A little later, Josenhans himself 
visited the Nilgiris, and found that Hiller had decided that - considering his age, his family and his 
health - it would be better for him to leave India at once, while he could still hope to take up a 
preaching job in the USA. Hiller therefore handed in his resignation, and in April he set off with his 
family for Albany in the State of New York [it even looks as if they did not visit Germany en route for 
the USA]. 56 

[p. 94] Hiller was replaced by Gottlob Wurth, who had been in Hubli and then for 2 years at the 
Catechist Seminary in Mangalore. Wurth left Mangalore on January 8 th 1852 with the catechist 
Nahasson Rozario, one of his former pupils. They travelled on foot, preaching on the way, via 
Shimoga and Harihar to Hubli, and arrived in Betgeri on Feb.3 rd . Wurth wrote to Inspector Josenhans 
in Mangalore: 

Letter from Gottlob Wurth to Inspector Josenhans, dated March 19 th 1852_[pp 95-96] 

In the first days after our arrival a lot of people came to the Mission House. In the schools, too, I found 
a lot of people ready to listen. I do not usually allow myself to get involved in polemical arguments -1 
simply read a passage from the Gospels and preach on it. I find that in most cases that leaves a better 
impression behind than a polemical debate on a chapter of their [Indian] mythology 57 ... After a while 
my novelty wore off, and fewer visitors came to the bungalow. I have begun to visit people at home, 
and to invite the people hanging around in the streets into God’s Kingdom. Evening gatherings in the 
school in the village give plenty of opportunity to preach. They are well attended. I have begun to 
explain selected texts from Matthew’s Gospel. To prevent any disputes, I do not allow anyone to speak 
until I have finished. If I see a person of ill-will in the audience who is going to ask questions and 
express doubts only to make my words laughable, I do not allow him to talk even after I have finished. 
Instead, I invite the serious seekers after truth to come with me to the Mission House. The people who 
want to show how clever they are do not like this - but I can’t help that! I have learned this method 
from experience. In the past I often sowed the good seeds of the Word, and felt an atmosphere of 
serious thought in the assembly - and then a few “peddlers of wisdom” asked a lot of empty and 


55 None of the documents we have seen so far explain what this "money earning project" was - unless it was 
financing weavers. 

56 The Mission often agreed to pay for passages when employees left its service early. 

7 Wiirth summarises two of these sermons, which were evidently short and direct - for example, he read the 
passage on the stilling of the storm, and drew the lesson from it that God can help in every need. He was actually 
quite knowledgeable about Indian mythology (see Missionsmagazin 1853) 
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useless questions and it was as though a flock of birds descends on the people’s hearts to gobble all the 
seed up again. 

Wurth has also begun to take the schools in hand — he hopes to improve the two boys ’ schools, which 
were not in the best of states, and to found a new school in the village of Lakundi, where there is 
already a schoolhouse - and to spend a few days there himself quite often so that it will be an advance 
post for direct mission work. 

Wurth has talked to the four young men who had wanted to become Christians [confusingly, he uses 
another version of the spelling of some of their names, but they can be identified by their jobs.] 

Badawa, although there had previously been high hopes of him, is cold, with no heart for the saviour, 
and proud of his small knowledge of the Vedas and Vedanta. Eiappa, who is employed as a 
schoolmaster here, has not experienced a broken heart, has not stopped wearing the sign of his caste 
on his forehead, loves the world and fears man too much. Totappa comes to listen to the Word of God, 
but only because he fears he would lose his job as schoolmaster if he did not. 

On the other hand Bhaskara, the youngest - the teacher in the girls’ school - seems to have 
experienced the grace of God. When two other people, Nilakanthappa and Genappa, left their caste, 
Bhaskara was prepared to join them. But Eiappa asked him to picture what a disgrace it would be if 
he actually did this - and then could not withstand the pleas and tears of his parents. This made him 
think, and he wants to wait a while. I suggested that he make a start at home, taking no part in the 
ceremonies of worship, and no longer wearing the sign of his caste on his forehead. He has indeed 
made a start. After being very hard on him at first, his parents are becoming more tolerant. 

Nilakanthappa and Genappa were two heads of families, both weavers, with whom Wurth had been in 
contact for some time. He remarks that Nilakanthappa’s previous life was not blameless - but Christ 
came to save sinners! They moved to the Mission House on March 8 th , with their wives and children - 
8 people altogether. 

This brought about two changes: 

(1) Nahansson the catechist is to teach the son and daughter of Nilankanthappa, and also the two 
daughters of Wurth’s servan t Juan, Maria and Johanna. Juan wants his children to grow up in the 
protestant religion. If the two girls are confirmed in the protestant faith they will make good wives for 
young Christian men one day - it is always hard to find young Christian women! 

(2) Because the two men with their wives and children have broken with their caste they can no 
longer support themselves. The enmity of the non-christians is so great and so unbroken that it would 
be impossible to find work for them with one of the wealthy men in the village. But they arc good 
weavers, and masters of their craft, as I heard from the non-christians. So they should be able to earn 
their bread with the work of their own hands. Therefore I converted the former stable for horses into a 
weaving-shop with room for four looms. Though there are only two men now, there is hope that other 
weavers will convert. This did not cause much in the way of costs and could be covered by the budget 
for “buildings”. The newcomers came with debts of a few rupees’ for rent and such likes. But they 
gave me gold and silver ornaments which are very probably worth more than these debts, and I have, 
as it were, bought the ornaments off them and then paid off their debts. Now the weaving shop has 
been set up they need thread. If they can buy a lot at once it is cheaper. So I have given each of them 
an interest-free loan of 50 rupees on condition that once their business is operating they pay a paid of 
the loan back each month, and that they pursue their business in such a way that they do not need my 
help in future. I have not taken this money directly from the mission’s accounts. It came partly from 
my private money, money I had put together to buy shirts etc, and partly from old credits. So I would 
like to ask you, dear Inspector, to grant 100 Rupees to our mission account as support. The money that 
is paid back will be paid into the mission account. If that cannot be done I must ask for extra donations 
from English people round here. 
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Dear Inspector, I cannot see how I can handle the situation in any other way. These weavers arc really 
not merely baptismal candidates, but have in fact already broken with non-christian society and given 
up the worship of idols.” 

Josenhans makes a final comment on the situation in Betgeri: 

So the first great victory has been won. It has shown the hesitant people of Betgeri the Way. 
Furthermore, the Lord is confirming in this way the rightness of the changes on the station - achieved 
after much struggle and prayer. And now the bastions of the enemy have been breached, there have 
been new conversions - which will be described later in the Heidenbote. 

Report on Malasamudra pp 100 - 103 

J. Leonberger. Catechist J. Kamsika. 3 non-christian schoolmasters. 

As our readers will remember, the Malasamudra station was established in 1841 so that Kalagnana 
people (members of a Hindu sect) who had declared they wanted to be Christians, could settle there. 
The plan failed because the Kalagnana people withdrew. 

The station had been built up nevertheless, by the missionary Stanger. The hope was that people from 
the neighbourhood would become Christians and move there. Stanger established a small sugar-cane 
plantation, with the necessary equipment and buildings to make sugar for sale. The land was worked 
by a few Christian families and a number of non-christian employees from the surrounding villages. 
Stanger left in 1850 and the post was taken over by Leonberger, fresh from Basel. He began with high 
hopes and enthusiasm, but found that the sugar-manufacturing process - which involved working for 
many hours in the heat and steam of the sugar-boiling house - affected his health, and he suffered 
from severe headaches for many months. He had also had to dismiss many of the non-christian 
workers because of their improper behaviour, and could not replace them with better people. Finally, 
the market for sugar was by no means assured. All in all, Leonberger felt that his work in 
Malasamudra did not promise any profit either in a material or in a spiritual sense - and he was so 
busy with the practical work that he had little time for missionary efforts. 

One of Josenhans’ tasks was to consider closing the station, and the Committee had authorised him to 
close it if he thought that was the best plan. 

The final decision was to maintain Malasamudra, because - judging by the experience in South 
Canara and Malabar - a place where 15 Christian families could be placed would be very valuable, 
once more families in the region began to convert. The missionary in Malasamudra did not cost the 
mission anything - indeed, the station was making a small profit. And a Christian working on the land 
could surely have an influence for good on his surroundings. At a time when the Mission as a whole 
had had to borrow SFr.60,000 for its work it made no sense to give up Malasamudra and thereby lose 
SFr.7-8,000. 


Leonberger said that if the Conference and the Committee decided to keep the station open he would 
accept it as God’s will. However, he clearly needed support. He had been sent to Malasamudra 
because he was gifted in organising the business side. He really did not need to stand at the fire 
boiling the sugar himself. Also the more he learned the language, the less lonely he would feel. 

The decision was made to send Jacob Kamsika to Malasamudra. He was one of the Brahmins 
converted at the same time as Herrmann Kaudinya, and he had recently completed training as a 
catechist. He would be a companion for Leonberger, as well as a language-teacher and an assistant 
with the personnel and in practical matters. Finally, Leonberger was permitted to pay higher wages 
to get more satisfactory workers, and to remodel the sugar-boiling building so that he could supervise 
the process without having to expose himself all the time to the heat and the steam. 
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In March 1852, Leonberger wrote that Jacob was proving a big help, and the sugar-making was going 
a great deal better. They had given up employing “korer ” people (explained as a "gypsy caste ") and 
instead they were employing holejaru 58 

A sad piece of news was that Daniel, one of the few Christians, had died as a result of snake-bite. 

Although there is no mention in the body of the report of schools and their supervision, the statistics 
for Malasamudra record 63 boys and 14 girls in the station's schools. 


Report on Guleddgudd pp 104-105 

F.Kies and Mrs Kies, catechist Christian, one non-christian schoolmaster. 

This was a new station, founded in 1851. Josenhans writes: 

Strictly speaking, our newest station in India, in Guleddgudd 59 , was not founded by the Missionary 
Society in Basel, but by the Lord Himself. The force of circumstances - rather than its own 
deliberations and decision-making - compelled the Committee to permit Rev. Kies to settle there in 
whatever temporary accommodation he could find 60 . The situation is best explained by Kies’ report 
from January 1852, which we quote here in full. 

Report from Kies 

[p.104] The report begins with a summary of the history that has already been told in a number of 
reports by Kies and Hiller of journeys made from Betgeri. 

Christian, the catechist, had originally been a member of the sect founded by the Guru Nudi. One of 
the teachingsof this group was the resurrection of the dead, so they were interested in the Christian 
scriptures on the same subject. The Nudi followers regularly came together to read and study, 
between sunset and the time of the evening meal. 

After a first visit by Kies in 1848 the Nudi group in the town had divided into those who had returned 
to the Vedanta philosophy or fallen back into the normal worship of idols, and those “better” ones 
whose journey into Vedantism and then the beliefs of the Nudi sect was continuing through the study 
of the Word of God. During a visit in July-August [presumably 1850] Kies set out to communicate a 
critique o/Nudi beliefs. Their willingness to go through with conversion was not very firm, however. 
Another visit by Kies in September 1850 continued the process... at the end Siddha Rama (later Peter) 
and Nagauwa, (later Hanna) were expressing a firm desire for baptism, [p. 106]. Five young men 
visited Betgeri in Feb. 1851 and wanted baptism, though, again, they were not firm, and Kies 
suspected they were mostly acting out of fear of cholera [pp. 106-7]. 

Kies moved to Guleddgudd in May 1851, conducted baptismal classes, and expounded John’s Gospel 
to 20-30 people in the evening assemblies. He says he was deliberately pressing concrete questions of 
belief and practice, and keeping away from" the kind of speculation Hindus love so much". 

[pp. 107-108] When I explained the 10 Commandments several of the baptismal candidates said 
repeatedly that the Word of God is really very precise about sins, and they were more convinced of 
their own sinfulness than ever before. In this respect I was especially delighted with Wirasanga, now 
Dewaprija. The work of grace was most clearly visible in him. His simple but deep comments, and the 
questions he asked me almost every day when I visited him, gave me insight into his inner life. And 
this strengthened and inspired me also. For just at this time I had especially difficult experiences in 


88 Probably Holeyars - rural labourers/outcastes/dalits also mentioned in reports from further south. 

59 A footnote gives map coordinates for Betigeri and Guleddgudd. which is 16 hours’ journey north of Betgeri. 

60 When Josenhans visited, he found Kies living in a small room at the back of a newly-built temple. 
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and with my inner self, and had to handle strong and fundamental temptations. Only the power of God 
preserved me in faith and holiness. And my own heart recovered from these dark times of the soul 
every time I saw the many eager hearers gathered in front of me, and I had the opportunity to proclaim 
to them the love of God through Christ. 

[pp 108-109] On June 29 th I experienced the grace of being able to baptise 12 persons. 

1. Petrus, formerly Rama, 55 years old, a lingayat weaver from the Kuruwina Shetty Caste. He was 
the courageous one who opened up a path for the others. 

2. Jacob, formerly Ira, 19 years old, adopted son of Petrus. A pleasant quiet lad. 

3. Rebecca, formerly Nagauwa, Jacob’s 12 year-old affianced wife. 

4. Hanna, formerly Nagauwa, 40 years old, widow of a lingayat goldsmith, an independent character 
who has long sought something better. 

5. Elizabeth, formerly Garauwa, Hanna’s old mother, already somewhat senile. 61 

6. Martha, formerly Lakshmi, Hanna’s 25 year old daughter, and mother of Johann and Maria. 

7. Johann, formerly Sivabasja, Maltha’s 3 year old son. 

8. Malta, Martha’s 8-month old baby. 

9. Simon, formerly Basappa, 25 years old, of the Dewanga weaver caste, the father of 7 & 8. 

10. Samuel, formerly Malappa, 40 years old, from the Dewanga weaver caste. He is a widower, whose 
children plan to follow him 

11. Dewaprija, formerly Wirasanga, 32 years old, from the Kuruwina lingayat weaver caste. 

12. Dewadatta, formerly Parwa, a 20 year old youth from the same caste. He was not originally a Nudi 
disciple, but quickly became convinced by attending our evening assemblies. 

[p. 109] The baptism of these 12 people caused a tremendous uproar in the town, and on several days a 
great crowd collected in front of the temple where I had my lodging, and in front of the houses of the 
Christians, for whom this was a hard time of testing. It was very good for them that there was a group 
of older Christians present, whom they had invited to attend the baptism. They came with Brother 
Leonberger from Dharwar, Hubli and Malasamudra. During the first stages of the commotion the 
enemies hatched a plot to force me and the newly baptised Christians to leave Guleddgudd. They 
persuaded the senior people of the town to declare to the barbers, in a public council meeting, that they 
would never allow them to shave them again if they shaved a Christian. Thus the Christians were 
declared to be unclean dogs, and anyone who associated closely with them would lose his caste. They 
thought that this would not only deprive the Christians of the necessary services of barbers, 
washermen etc, but - above all - make it impossible for anybody to give them work. 

The effect of this declaration was soon visible; the barbers and washer-men refused to serve the 
Christians, and a man who had employed several of the Christians was compelled by the insistence of 
other members of the caste not to allow them to weave in his house. Malkappa, who had already 
decided himself to become a Christian, gave them some work. But it was clear that something would 
have to be done. 

I thought I might be forced to move off to Betgeri with the Christians - but I would have been very 
sorry to do that, because of the others who had been drawn to us. Unless they, too, were prepared to 
leave the town they would not have been able to leave their caste. So we saw it as a great blessing 
from God that the Christian sub-collector, to whom I appealed for help, was able to persuade the 
elders of the town to change their view. 


61 Original "mit bereits abgelebten Sinnen". 
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Since then, all the excitement in the town has calmed down - the non-christians are still enemies in 
their hearts, but do not dare to put even the smallest stumbling-block in the Christians’ way. Petrus is 
being visited again by his old acquaintances, and for some time, Hanna has been called into people’s 
homes as a midwife, and the women visit her. This provides many opportunities for her to spread 
Christian truths among the women, who are so ignorant, and to bring the light of the Gospel into the 
furthest corners of their houses. 

Kies felt that the Christians were happy in their new elemen t [sic: Lebcnsclcmcnt/, and are happy 
about the change between now and earlier. 

They all show a great enthusiasm for the task of mission. Dewaprija is especially zealous, and every 
day he tells me about the new things he has talked about to his business colleagues and acquaintances, 
to make sure that he has been answering questions according to the sense of God’s Word, and to ask 
me to explain where he does not yet know enough. 

The new Christians naturally had a lot to learn, but they were full of enthusiasm, and enjoyed the 
morning prayers Kies conducts every day in the temple where he lives. 

The Word of God is the most important thing for them. That is shown by one of Petrus’ remarks. After 
the baptism, the group asked me to go through Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” - which they had 
already read twice - and to explain the spiritual meaning of the pictures. Petrus was puzzled, and 
asked why the Kannada Brahmin suddenly acquired the name Christian, without having been baptised. 
And he only lost his sacred thread on the way - so he had started the journey to Heaven before he 
broke his caste. My answer was that Bunyan, the original author, had written the book in England, and 
he had not mentioned the pilgrim’s baptism because it was assumed that everyone was baptised at 
birth. However, when the translator into Kannada (Hermann Mogling) was “Indianising” the story, he 
should have included the pilgrim’s baptism and the breaking of his caste. Petrus’ comment was that in 
all books written by humans - even “Pilgrim’s Progress” - there are mistakes and oversights. In 
contrast, he had not found any inconsistencies or mistakes in the Word of God, although in the three 
years before his baptism he had sometimes looked for them deliberately. 62 

When they had finished with Pilgrim’s Progress, Kies moved on during the evening meetings to 
reading the stories of the Old Testament, to give his listeners the historical background of God’s 
revelation from the very beginning, and show them how the people of the earliest times had feared 
God. 

[pp 111 - 12] When I explained the story of creation, I worked hard to include all the investigations 
and results of geology, astronomy and natural sciences. I wanted to give my hearers factual evidence 
that if we wanted to, we too could talk about Tatwa-Widja (the study of principles, or natural 
philosophy). They themselves admitted that what I had said about the secrets of nature had astonished 
them, and gave them the impression that, compared with real research and the knowledge of nature 
that scientists have, all the pronouncements and talk of their Tatwa-Griiblers; [griibeln is to chew over 
a point without getting anywhere] were more parrot-talk than real knowledge. 

I then witnessed as strongly as I could that Holy Scripture offers nothing for intellectual analysis and 
cogitation, [gebe nichtsfiir den griibelnden Verstand ], but answers the questions and the needs of the 


62 They were using a Kannada translation, apparently with pictures showing the characters as Indians, probably 
in the translation published by the Printing Press in Mangalore. In the Annual Report of 1847-1848 Mogling 
says they have published, "the first half of Bunyan's Pilgrim 's Progress - in Indian dress [indisch eingekleidet]". 
A catalogue of publications from the Basel Mission's press in Mangalore, produced by Karnataka Theological 
College (KTC) records a translation into Kannada of "the famous work Pilgrim's Progress from this world to that 
which is to come" by H.Mogling and G.Weigle, printed lithographically in 1849 (it was reprinted many times). 
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heart. God has left natural science to the investigations of human intelligence, but has given his 
gracious revelation to the religious needs of the sinful heart. And therefore we, the messengers of the 
Gospel, are not called to talk to the Tatwa-Griibler about scientific questions - even though we know 
from experience that this can give people who gossip about Tatwa the impression that we only know 
how to talk about morals, and know nothing about deeper matters of Life, the Spirit etc. Later, when 
they have accepted the Gospel of Peace, science will also follow as the illuminating and life-giving 
reflection of the Sun of Righteousness. 

[pp 112 - 113] Last week I began baptismal instruction with three new candidates. Irauwa, from the 
Dewanga weaver caste, is a 20-year - old woman who has lived separated from her husband since the 
birth of her first child, because of the bad and violent treatment she received in her husband’s house, 
especially from his brother. She now lives with her mother, and supports the two of them by weaving. 
She met Hanna when her baby was bom, and told her all her troubles, and that she was thinking of 
becoming a Christian. She has visited Hanna since, and heard God’s word from her. Her mother-in- 
law and her brother-in-law were planning to take her back to their house at the Divaliga festival. She 
made up her mind to break her caste on the day of the festival and join the Christians. I asked her 
husband and her mother to come, and told them what was going to happen. Both of them gave a very 
good report of Irauwa, and wished her also good luck in her enterprise - even expressing regret that 
they could not come with her, as in their hearts they wanted to do. Irauwa’s mother had already heard 
some good words from her daughter and from Hanna. Irauwa's husband, Irabanna, is an occasional 
attender at our evening meetings. He says that his second wife, whom he married when Irauwa left 
him, has not made up her mind to come with him - and he is deeply in debt because of the second 
wedding. 

On the day of the Divaliga festival, Irauwa carried out her intention and broke her caste, by drinking a 
mouthful of water publicly out of my mug. Her friends and relations rushed up immediately, and her 
brother-in-law poured out a tirade of insults on me - but that was the only consequence. Since then 
Irauwa has been with Hanna and is looking forward to being baptised. 

The other candidates are Irabasappa, of the Kuruwina weaver caste, and his wife. He is about 60. He 
used to be an enthusiastic lingayat, but became a Nudi disciple, and for years has given up the worship 
of the Linga, of idols, and the customs of his caste, as far - as that is possible for one who has not 

officially left the caste.He himself acknowledges, that he still has to find his way into the positive 

truths of Christianity, but longs simply with all his heart for the saviour. His wife, Razauwa seems to 
be energetic and outspoken. After the first baptisms, when her husband said he intended to become a 
Christian too, she scolded him furiously and threatened to run away. But God blessed the words that 
her husband, and her old friend Hanna, said to her, so that she has changed, and is eager to be baptised 
too. 

There are a good number of people who are attracted, but not yet close. There are some Moslem boys 
among them, and one of them was forced - after he had repeated at home some of the things he had 
heard in our house - to avoid his angry father for some time. It looks as though I could get into hot 
water with the Moslems, too. But as long as the Name of the Lord is praised, we want to suffer 
everything for his sake. 

[p. 115] Finally, I have to report that we had the great pleasure of seeing our beloved Inspector 
Josenhans on December 7 th and 8 th , and that at the Betgeri conference, the Inspector made Guleddgudd 
a sub-station of Betgeri, and gave me permission to build a small mission house here. 
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This picture of the Mission Station in Betigeri []presumably from the North-East] is printed as the frontispiece to the 3 quarterly number of the 

Magazin ftir die neueste Geschichte der evangelischen Missions- und Bibel-gesellschaften 1846 (s. pp.5.4ff.) 

No artist is named, but it seems very likely that the original drawing was made by G.Kies. A similarly detailed drawing of the Mission Station in 
Malasamudra, in EMM 1847 (here pp. 7.5-6), is clearly attributed to Kies. 

The picture measures 17.7 x 4.8 cm. The page measures 19 x 12.3 cm. The picture occupies the upper half of the page, and the information given on 
page 7.3 below is printed under the picture in small type, in 3 columns. 
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7.3 


Key 

This information is printed on the same page as the picture 

I Public building for the gymnastic exercises of the young people, at the same time the edge of the village of Betigeri. 

II Temple of Balle Sangre, Goddess of the Weaver Caste. 

III Temple fort, to protect the goddess from thieves and robbers. 

IV Artificial dam around an earlier collecting pond for rainwater, at the same time graveyard of the Moslems. 

V A large grave monument which is a place of pilgrimage for Moslems at their festivals 

VI Dwelling place of a Moslem fakir [sic] 

VII Field temple on the other side of the pond [this probably refers to the disused pond or tank under IV]. 

VIII A range of hills running from North-West to South-East, in the middle of the plain, around 20 hours long, 3 - 600 feet relative height, very rich in iron, 
probably volcanic 

IX Behind this place, 5-10 minutes away on the opposite slope, is the Malasamudra Mission House. 

X Temple on a hilltop, which one can see from Hubli 

XI The village of Gadak. The coconut trees stand beside a Lingayat monastery. 

XII A 100-foot high pagoda above the entrance to a big temple. 

A The Mission house (two upper rooms) 1. Hiller's apartment 2. Kies' apartment, 

3 Verandah, 4 Grape arbour and verandah. 

B Outbuildings: 1 Coach house 2 Stable for horses 3. The catechist’s study 
4. Living rooms for the catechist and the cook's family, 5. Kitchen 
C Cotton warehouse belonging to the Government, with gutters that project like cannons. 
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D Mission garden: 

a. Newly-made vegetable and flower garden in front of the house, 

b. Well for watering the garden 

c. Water-hole 

d. Deep ditch in which the oxen walk as they draw water 

e. Small well for household needs f path to the lower garden. 

g Berle (=) und Mangobaum [Berle is presumably a misprint for Perle, guava.] 1 
h. hedge 
E Fields 

F A chapel for a deity, in which the ox Bassaba (sic) is worshipped. 

G 3 coconut trees which grew so tall in 1 minute under the hand of the artist, from little plants behind the mission house. 

H A family travelling to Gadak. Wife and child are riding the ox, with the husband behind, holding the tail of the ox in his right hand and his sword in his 

left. 

J A Betigeri farmer with a cartload of sugar cane for the market. 

K A little group of curious people, who have come to Betigeri to trade, and are now eager to see the Patres' house, about which they have heard so much 

already. They have arrived at the right moment, because at this very moment M.Hiller on his horse has just got back from the school in Gadag, to lay a 
few Words of Fife in their hearts for their way back home, and [their way beyond that] into eternity. 


1 This page was trimmed during production very close to the right-hand margin of the caption to the picture. 
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Drawn by Missionary Kies 

This picture of the Mission Station in Malasamudra from the South-West is printed as the frontispiece to the 4 th quarterly number of the Magazin 
ftir die neueste Geschichte der evangelischen Missions- und Bibel-gesellschaften 1847 (s. pp. 5.18ff). G.Kies is named as the artist. 


The picture measures 18.3 x ca. 4.5 cm. It is printed without a frame, and there are no margins on the left and right-hand sides; the picture may have 
been cut off at the edges. The page measures 18.3 x 12.0 cm. The picture occupies the upper half of the page. The information given on page 7.6 
below is printed on the lower half of the page, in 3 columns. 
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7.6 


Key, printed below the picture 


I Mission settlement 

a Mission house and out-buildings 

b Storehouse for sugar and fruit 

c House for the poor and sick 
d Houses for colonists , 6 up to now 
e Open space reserved for church and school 

f Graveyard with the graves of missionaries Essig and Hall 

II Garden 

1 Mango and tamarind trees 

2 Perla- (Kannada) or Guava - (Engl.) tree. 

Growth is like a dwarf apple tree, the fruit similar to pears. 

3 Place for boiling sugar 

4 Sugar cane , 8-12' tall. The stems are about the thickness of a really thick stem of maize [ Welschkorn ] the feathery grass [leaves] like the reeds that grow 
by streams. 

5 Long red pepper 1-2' tall. It is planted alternately every other year with sugarcane, to allow the field to rest. 

6 Bananas or Paradise figs [ Paradiesfeigen ] Leaves 2’ wide, 4-6' long 

7 New sugar-field . The new plants (pieces of sugar cane 6-8" long) are placed in freshly irrigated trenches, P deep, and stamped in 2' apart. Every 4 paces 
the trenches arc cut by an irrigation ditch running at right angles to them. [NB there is a confusing use of pronouns in this caption and it may be the 
trenches which are dug 2' apart], 

8 Wild date trees (Canarese Jzala). It is from these that the local drunkards tap the drink that poisons body and soul. 

III Malasamudra Village [III is hard to see; it is on the conical hill at the far left; the village is below the hill\ 

IV 400-foot high (*) hill of iron-containing rock, with a ruined Hindu temple on its peak. 

[* is a symbol too small to read ] 



